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CHARACTER OP SAMUEL HOAR. 

[In kindly yielding to onr request that he would prepare some notice of his 
late fellow-townsman and friend for these pages, the author of the following arti- 
cle has put himself to the inconvenience of treating a subject that he had recently 
treated elsewhere. For that reason, and because all that he has written respect- 
ing Mr. Hoar will have peculiar value to every reader, we copy, at the end of 
the article, a large part of the paper published in " Putnam's Monthly " for De- 
cember. — Ed.] 

Mr. Hoar was distinguished in his profession by the grasp 
of his mind and by the simplicity of his means. His ability 
lay in the clear -apprehension and the powerful statement of 
the material points of his case. He soon possessed it, and 
he never possessed it better, and he was equally ready at any 
moment to state the facts. He saw what was essential, and 
rejected whatever was not, so that no man embarrassed him- 
self less with a needless array of books and evidences of con- 
tingent value. 

These tactics of the lawyer were the tactics of his life. He 
had uniformly the air of knowing just what he wanted, and 
of going to that in the shortest way. It is singular that his 
character should make so deep an impression, standing and 
working as he did on so common a ground. He was neither 
spiritualist nor man of genius, nor of a literary nor an execu- 
tive talent. In strictness, the vigor of his understanding was 
directed on the ordinary domestic and municipal well-being. 
Society had reason to cherish him, for he was a main pillar 
on which it leaned. The useful and practical superabound- 
ed in his mind, and to a degree which might be even comic 
to young and poetical persons. If he spoke of the engage- 
ment of two lovers, he called it a contract. Nobody cared 
to speak of thoughts or aspirations to a black-letter lawyer, 
who only studied to keep men out of prison, and their lands 
out of attachment Had you read Swedenborg or Plotinus 
to him, he would have waited till you had done, and an- 
swered you out of the Revised Statutes. He had an affinity 
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10 CHARACTER OF SAMUEL HOAR. 

and attentive to their manners and habits ; addicted to long 
and retired walks ; temperate to asceticism, for no lesson of 
his experience was lost on him, and his self-command was 
perfect. Though rich, of a plainness and almost poverty of 
personal expenditure, yet liberal of his money to any worthy 
use, readily lending it to young men, and industrious men, 
and by no means eager to reclaim of them either the interest 
or the principal. He was open-handed to every charity, and 
every public claim that had any show of reason in it. 
When I talked with him one day of some inequality of 
taxes in the town, he said, ' It was his practice to pay what- 
ever was demanded; for though he might think the taxa- 
tion large, and very unequally apportioned, yet he thought 
the money might as well go in this way as in any other.' 

" The strength and the beauty of the man lay in the natu- 
ral goodness and justice of his mind, which, in manhood 
and in old age, after dealing all his life with weighty private 
and public interests, left an infantile innocence, of which we 
have no second or third example, — the strength of a chief 
united to the modesty of a child. He returned from courts 
or Congresses to sit down, with unaltered humility, in the 
church or in the town-house, on the plain wooden bench, 
where honor came and sat down beside him. 

" He was a man in whom so rare a spirit of justice visibly 
dwelt, that, if one had met him in a cabin, or in a forest, he 
must still seem a public man, answering as sovereign state 
to sovereign state ; and might easily suggest Milton's picture 
of John Bradshaw, that * he was a consul from whom the 
fasces did not depart with the year, but in private seemed 
ever sitting in judgment on kings.' Everybody knew where 
to find him. What he said, that would he do. But he dis- 
dained any arts in his speech : he was not adorned with any 
graces of rhetoric : 

' Bat simple trnth his utmost skill.' 

So cautious was he, and tender of the truth, that he some- 
times wearied his audience with the pains he took to qualify 
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and verify his statements, adding clause on clause to do jus- 
tice to all his conviction. He had little or no power of gen- 
eralization. But a plain w^ay he had of putting his state- 
ment with all his might, and now and then borrowing the 
aid of a good story, or a farmer's phrase, whose force had 
imprinted it on his memory, and, by the same token, his 
hearers were bound to remember his point 

" The impression he made oa juries was honorable to him 
and them. For a long term of years, he was at the head of 
the bar in Middlesex, practising also in the adjoining coun- 
ties. He had one side or the other of every important case, 
and his influence was reckoned despotic, and sometimes 
complained of as a bar to public justice. Many good sto- 
ries are still told of the perplexity of jurors, who found the 
law and the evidence on one side, and yet Squire Hoar had 
said, that he believed, on his conscience, his client entitled 
to a verdict. And what Middlesex jury, containing any 
God-fearing men in it, would hazard an opinion in flat con- 
tradiction to what Squire Hoar believed to be just? He 
was entitled to this respect ; for he discriminated in the busi- 
ness that was brought to him, and would not argue a rotten 
cause, and he refused very large sums ofiered him to under- 
take the defence of criminal persons. 

" His head, vdth singular grace in its lines, had a resem- 
blance to the bust of Dante. He retained to the last the 
erectness of his tall but slender form, and not less the full 
strength of his mind. Such was, in old age, the beauty of 
his person and carriage, as if the mind radiated, and made 
the same impression of probity on all beholders," 
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THE POSSIBLE POWER OF A lillNORITY. 

A SERMON BT RET. EDWARD E. HALE. 

GxN. zviii. 32: — " And he said, O let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak yet but this once: 
Perad^enture ten sliall be found there. And he said, I will not destroy it for ten's sake." 

Ten righteous men would have saved Sodom. There were 
not ten there, and Sodom was destroyed. The few verses 
of the old Hebrew narrative do not offer points enough for 
us to attempt their explanation. A fragment, without be- 
ginning or end, the little story is a mystery, and must remain 
a mystery. But the truth appears in it, that ten upright 
men could have saved even the most dissolute city, in the 
eye of God. And that truth is worth study now. We can 
only begin to illustrate it in the little we know of Sodom. 
But we will find ample illustration in the affairs of the world 
of to-day. 

Ten righteous men can save a city! In a moment we 
will see how. But, preliminary even to that search, here is 
a deep lesson. Here is an eternal warning against any im- 
due worship of a majority. These ten men would have been 
in a minority in Sodom, — in a minority hardly to be esti- 
mated on a count of men. Yet they would have had power 
enough to be the Lord's instruments in saving that city. 

A lesson this, deep and grave ! For us, a lesson specially 
grave. For our political system is apt to lead us to forget 
this possible power of a minority. We are led by it to for- 
get the great probability that a minority best understands 
the absolute right. For certain special purposes, we in- 
trust an external government to the majority of our voters. 
The world's experience shows that this is the safest, the most 
peaceable, trust which can be made of such power. Gladly 
we intrust it so. Loyally, we obey it there. But, for all 
that, we do not pretend that we always secure the best rulers 
so. The principle is simply this, — that if to the party 
which has the numbers, the physical strength, we fairly give 
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the official power, and the responsibility of it, we shall at 
least gain peace and order, — we shall be free from civil 
war. The government may make mistakes, but it will 
have force enough behind to give it strength. And, at least*, 
more than half the people, if responsible for its mistakes, will, 
at first, be pleased with them, and, when displeased, can 
undo them. This is all that our system claims. It was all 
the great men claimed who established it. It is all that the 
great men claim who sustain it. It is only the wretched 
theorists of Europe, all-unconscious of its power for peace 
and self-renewal, who claim for it anything more. It is only 
blindness which ridicules it, as monarchical writers like Car- 
lyle have done, as if it made any claim to a divine wisdom 
in its decisions. 

We who sustain a republican system, and our fathers who 
made it, claim that it secures internal peace^ and the real 
self-government of separate homes, as no other system does. 
If there is any temptation to mistake this, to bow down and 
worship the accidental majority of a day, in such histories as 
this of Sodom is the eternal warning. If you are taunted, 
as the Old World taunts you, because your government is 
not always trusted to your best men, or your next best, — 
because the probability is, taking higher and lower offices 
together, that it will be trusted to average men, — your an- 
swer, as Christian men, will be, that the Lord can work by 
minorities as well as by majorities. No power of his is 
trusted simply to men in office. They do his work in their 
way , and it may be a little way. But if he have greater 
work to do than they have hearts or souls to grasp, he trusts 
it to other hearts. To this unknown minority in Sodom, if 
only ten could have been rallied to the work, he would have 
intrusted the redemption of that city. Its governors had 
failed him ! God be praised there is no mention of a clergy 
there ! If clergy there were, they had failed him ! But not- 
withstanding that, had there been ten righteous men, with- 
out insignia of office, without the wretched disgrace of the 

VOL. XVII. 2 
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respect of that miserable people, they should still, in their 
humility, and in their insigmficance, have been the real 
rulers, — the real saviours of a nation on the brink of ruin ! 
Twenty such were better than ten ; thirty better than twen- 
ty ; fifty better than thirty ; but if there be ten only, why, 
majorities are nothing against Omnipotence ; for their sake, 
with their hands, saith the Lord, I will save the guilty city 
which flings itself away ! 

There were not ten ! When Lot came to rally his forces, 
he found himself, his wife, his two daughters, and their two 
husbands. Here are but six, all told ! And the two young 
men will not hear to him ; they turn away. And the four 
flee. And his wife is faithless, and turns back ; and he and 
his own blood are all who are saved from Sodom ! 

That is what did happen. But let us see what might 
have happened. From to-day's experience let us find some- 
thing, first, of what those ten men would have done, and 
then of what they would have been, for Sodom. Ten men 
who believed in God ! Ten men who loved God ! Ten 
men who only loved themselves because God's children who 
could serve God. They have such power ! 

First, because their power always extends itself. It never 
dies. But the adverse powers of this beastly, selfish popu- 
lace of Sodom around them — whether high, low, rich, or 
poor — will thwart each other, oppose each other, and per- 
ish almost as soon as they begin. 

The ten men may not know each other, by sight or by 
name. They are living, perhaps, in different precincts of the 
town. They are in different callings. They are in different 
classes of society, and belong to different sects in religion. 
And yet they are all working together, as sure as the plan- 
ets do around the sun, — planets which very likely have not 
discovered each other in the distance, — for they are obeying 
one law, loving one Father. Not more surely do the differ- 
ent aids of a Napoleon bear to different parts of a field of 
Austerlitz orders which harmonize together, than do these ten 
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men act together in a concurrent system. And the rest of 
the city is in rivalry and jealousy ; if it affects a fashionable 
ease, that but conceals a boiling sea of fashion-bred distrust, 
— each thwarting each, — the strong succeed only by the 
overplus of their power beyond the power of the weak, and 
all the rest is absorbed and thrown away. While our ten, 
bound together by an unseen tie, press on together all the 
while. 

They have this power of union, however they be parted. 
And now let us suppose them parted, and still try to fol- 
low out a few of the lines of life in which they will be obey- 
ing their God, and saving Sodom for him. 

First, because we have it in the history, here is the 
cause which Lot was following. Alas that he had no help- 
ers, known or unknown, — that the great destruction did 
not discover to him one, in any precinct, in any calling, in 
any class of society, who had been helping in his work ! Lot 
welcomed two strangers coming into the city. Such a task 
had he. Such a task could any man take in hand, and 
need no capital or other means to discharge it well save 
that he lived there, and knew the town and its people. 
We know nothing of Sodom. But of other towns, of later 
towns, it is easy to see how great a helper of their salvation 
even one man would be who righteously, in the fear of 
God, set himself to welcoming the strangers who come to 
them. We know what it is to have wayfarers from other 
lands pour in, — hardly knowing our language, not know- 
ing our customs ; without work, because they do not know 
how to work ; clannish, because in the midst of strangers ; 
and ignorant, because from a land of ignorance. We 
have seen quite enough, quite too much, of the fatal facility 
with which such strangers fall into vice, crime, — into the 
poor-house and the prison. So we can see, already, what a 
work for our salvation the man takes in hand who, in the 
humblest life or in the highest, sets himself to welcoming 
these strangers, and making them at home. He finds what 
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they are good for. He brings them to the eager capital 
which wants such men, but cannot stop to look for them. 
He relieves them from their loneliness. He can teach them^ 
if need be, his language or its letters. He can break in on 
their clannishness. He can throw light on their ignorance. 
And so far he saves them from vice, from crime, — from the 
poor-house, from the prison ; and saving them, he saves the 
city. Were he our humblest citizen, he becomes one of our 
guardians. It is that exact righteousness of his to which 
the Lord has intrusted our salvation ! 

That was, so far as we know, the one duty fulfilled in 
the old Canaanite city ; and it was not enough. The people 
themselves were corrupt ; and one righteous man caring 
for strangers did not save them. He lost even those of 
his own household. He fled, and the city was destroyed. 

If there had been one other of the ten men whom Abra- 
ham hoped for there, it seems as if he would have taken in 
charge the city's own, — caring first for the children growing 
up to waste in the town. If such a man had said that those 
grown old in sins, such as he saw there, were hopeless, we 
should hardly wonder. He would have begun upon the 
children. At least he could have the orphans to act upon. 
No one in all Sodom could dispute his claim there. And 
then the motherless or the fatherless would be turned over 
to him by the surviving father or mother. The very spirit 
of selfishness would so work with him, and give to him such 
prizes. And then the very drunkenness of a father would 
perhaps send to him one or another or another child to care 
for. So does even Satan serve the servants of the Lord ! 
That man, that woman, who in such care for the neglected 
children of a town attempts to save it, works with the alli- 
ance of the only omnipotent power of earth. That power 
is Time. Time, which destroys pyramids, Time, which de- 
stroys nations. Time, which pulls kings from their thrones 
and statesmen from their triumphs, — Time works with these 
helpers of children ; and each year adds to the strength with 
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which they labor. The young man who begins in life by be- 
friending in one month one child, in another month another, 
in the next another, — so that they seek his goocf opinion, — 
so that they would regret to disappoint him, — so that they 
beg for his advice, — so that, as they grow up, they hurry to 
him with their good news, — be it in trade, in reading, or in 
love, — he has made allies who are stronger every day, while 
the powers round him when he started are weaker every day. 
The rising generation of a sudden finds itself the present gen- 
eration. The person who should undertake this duty, as far 
as I have supposed, — and that is not a case impossible, — 
might well live to see a legion of five hundred men and 
women, whom his care, in their childhood, had saved from 
the flesh and the lusts of it, — saved to themselves, to the 
world, and to God. And what Sodom is there which such 
a legion will not redeem ? 

Other laborers cannot expect to be always helped by time. 
You take care of the sick ; or you clothe, feed, and warm the 
beggar ; or you find healthy stimulus, instead of fatal stimu- 
lus, for the drunkard ; or you open up a new line of manu- 
facture, or of other enterprise, for those who have nothing to 
do, — and it may not be that time helps you. But all the 
elements of moral power help you. The perpetual enlarge- 
ment of moral power helps you. It is contagious. The 
power of gratitude and love runs through the hospital where 
your patients lie, faster than pestilence would. They rise 
more ready to go and do likewise than they came there. 
The native passion for light helps you. You cannot let 
light once in upon ignorant minds, and find afterwards that 
they have forgotten the new luxury. There are no steps 
backward. That step, onCe taken, is gained for ever. So 
that the same untold power of multiplication, which has 
extended in our memory three miles of railway into a web- 
work over the nation, — and a few feet of telegraph in like 
wise, — which carries everywhere a new book which is worth 
it, or a new toy, or a new machine, making each person 

2* 
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who sees it in some sort an agent who carries it farther, — 
works for this salvation in which these ten righteous men 
are engaged. At the first blush, it would not seem extrava- 
gant to claim that every such man, wholly devoted to God's 
cause, would win three or four more like him to it, in a year 
of toil for the city, for the world ; — that in three years each 
of the ten could gain other ten to the right, and to heaven. 
But that is extravagant. For then, in three years, there 
would be at least a hundred so at work in the cause ; 
in three more, a thousand ; in three more, ten thousand ; 
and they would not need thirty yesurs of such progress to 
redeem to righteousness a thousand miUion of God's chil- 
dren, were there so many on the surface of his world. 
That much we will not claim for them. But only this, — 
that, because there is such a reality as moral power, it may 
rely on this positive principle of enlargement for its vic- 
tories. 

I will say nothing more about detailed methods of action. 
For, simply, I do not believe there is any very great difficulty, 
when one has resolved to serve the Lord, and not himself, 
in finding what to do, as God's child and minister. Let one 
really seek to save one of God's cities for him, and the duty 
next his hand will appear. His own ability, nay, his own 
taste, will decide in which walk, of many, he shall labor. It 
may be in the cure of the city's sick, or in the prevention of 
disease, — in care for the cleanliness, in care for the temper- 
ance, in care for the amusements, of the town. The exter- 
nal needs of the town may call upon him, — its drainage, its 
ventilation, its safety from fire or pestilence. Or its political 
needs may call on his awakened conscience. Or he may 
work for its social needs ; as for the cure of its jealousies of 
caste ; the cure, by friendly, easy society, of its selfishness ; 
the cure, by stern silence, of its love of slander. Such efforts, 
and others like them, in a hundred walks, suggest them- 
selves as soon as the desire rises, 

I say nothing more of them, that we may speak now of 
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the other fonn of power, — the silent power which these ten 
men would have had in Sodom, by the mere force of charac- 
ter. Immediate success is no measure of strength. Let us 
see what power they would have had, not measured by what 
they did, but rather by what they were^ — by what all men 
knew they were. 

Imagine, even in a Sodom, these ten men or women, never 
bending to meanness, never abiding falsehood, steadily mind- 
ing their own duty, and known to be wholly intolerant of 
lies, of licentiousness, of cruelty, or of profanity. Such ten 
centres suppose there are, where are ten people of character ; 
ten workshops or drawing-rooms where those who come and 
go know that for the time they must control themselves. 
" In this place, before this man, I must not let slip an oath ; 
I must not be detected in a lie ; I must not make a coarse, 
immodest jest. While I am with him, I must affect to be a 
man." Even in a dissolute community, among men licen- 
tious or profane, that much respect is paid, must be paid, to 
rectitude and heaven. Be it from no higher motive than the 
consideration which humors a crazy man in his insanity, stiU 
from some motive it is rendered. For some motive, even 
these wretched, guilt-stained sons of a guilty city must occa- 
sionally affect to be pure. Such reminiscence have they of 
what they were, or of what they ought to be. And so in 
every city, — in cities which are not guilt-stained, — in cities 
like ours, of well-meaning, eager, active men. It must be, it 
will be, that the deference, conscious or unconscious, with 
which such men regard men of known, tried integrity, reacts 
upon themselves. It purifies their own eagerness. It refines 
their own integrity. Take such times as we can all remem- 
ber, when there comes on some deluge, unexpected, unpre- 
pared for, and sweeps over all old political landmarks. You 
know how, through our country, at such times, we look 
round on certain men of character to see where they are, — 
how certain mountain-tops stand, which first appear above 
the subsiding flood. Of doing good for example's sake, I 
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have nothing to say. But the being firm, resting upon the 
Rock of Ages, — so that whatever flood comes, you stand, — 
whatever surf rolls over you, you are not rolled up by- 
it on any sandy beach, — that is a religious necessity to 
you; and it is a necessity of which one of the rewards 
is, that you become a landmark to many a tempest-tost 
sailor, who is still flung about by the vehemence of the 
gale. 

Such a service would ten such righteous render to any 
city. Such anchorage would they give it in any hurricane. 
Thus much would they hold it, in its wild convulsions, 
heavings, and tossings. And if there were ten, it would be 
anchorage enough for its future safety to be dated firom. 
Eddies all around those ten workshops, those ten homes, 
those ten living souls, would draw one man this way, and 
one that, — would dash many poor navigators against each 
other and destroy them. But in all thx)se whirlpools, all 
those quicksands, here are ten fixed rocks. Where they are, 
all is firm. And to their sides shall cling the shipwrecked 
seaman. Around them shall cluster the wreck which the 
eddying waters fling up in scom. And a saved city, pros- 
perous and righteous, a very Venice, stolen even from the 
deep, shall be the testimony to all time that those ten 
homes were there ! 

The precise requisition, you see, made on Abraham for 
the safety of the city was for such firm and fixed right- 
eousness. If there are ten. No word even about their 
action. Perhaps they cannot act; perhaps their hands are 
tied. Perhaps the mob imprisons them, or drowns their 
true words with its drum-beat. Still, if there are ten, — if 
they exist there, — rocks for anchorage, — the city shall be 
safe. I am afraid that we forget this sometimes. Perhaps 
our intense desire to be in action — the fitting desire of 
our age — sometimes becomes morbid. Perhaps the eager- 
ness of our days, their high-wrought activity, persuades us 
that they do not " serve, who only stand and wait." This 
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convention of women, in session this last week,* asking 
where and what is their duty, their field for labor, may 
perhaps indicate a dread, that, where there is no labor, there 
is no duty. A point this on which it is impossible that 
you should misunderstand me. I think I never preach rest 
where you can find field of action. There is no doubt — 
you and / know there is no doubt — that the tendency of 
this age, the will of God for it, is advance, action, march- 
ing, and fast marching. Still, none the less is it true that 
God will show to each man the work he has to do; and 
the man or the woman from whom he keeps back till to- 
morrow the revelation of that work, has no need to sigh or 
weep, as if in being righteous, in waiting to-day faithful 
for to-morrow, like these ten rocks in Sodom, in keeping 
the unmoving beacon trimmed and burning, there were not 
duty, and the highest duty, even in our active times. 

It has happened, I dare say, to some of you who hear me, 
to have visited, in the country life of the past summer, 
the highest summit of our Blue Hills. You have enjoyed 
the magnificent inland prospect there. You have been si- 
lent before the unspeakable glory of the ocean. But it 
may easily have happened that you have left the summit, 
and returned home, without seeing or thinking of one of 
the most curious, one of the most wonderful objects you 
might have noticed there. You have trodden it under 
foot, in the very contempt of forgetfulness. It is a copper 
bolt, covered with moss and dirt, driven into the highest 
rock of the summit. Men of science placed it there years 
since. There it has stayed, unnoticed. There it will 
stay. It does nothing. It says nothing. But it is there, 
in the right place, and it means to stay there. It marks 
one of the points of one of the triangles whose unseen lines 
have been thrown over the whole State, from the sea to 
the Hudson; the handwriting they are which tells to a 

* At New York. 
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finger's breadth, if rightly questioned, where on the land 
or water of the Commonwealth the questioner may be. If, 
years hence, — if, centuries hence, — there should be need 
anywhere along this coast to ask that question anew, 
and to probe it to the bottom, there this bolt will be, ready 
for its share of the fatal answer. It does not speak the 
while, it does not act ; but it is not too much to say, that 
the seaman scudding before the gale, centuries hence, and 
just weathering the breakers, as he rounds into the shelter of 
the outstretched arm of Massachusetts, shall owe his life, 
that night owe the grateful tears of his wife, owe the 
welcome caresses of his children, to the patient gallantry 
with which that bolt shall outlive contempt, outlive for- 
getfulness, outlive neglect, and keep its place firm rooted 
in a Rock of Ages ! Such blessing is there in the en- 
durance of one of man's humblest servants. How much 
more in the righteous endurance of a living man! 
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Christianity is a power of slow though sure growth, and 
many centuries must be added to the eighteen already past 
before society can be organized into a truly Christian form. 
This can take place only when a decided majority of the 
members of society shall become genuine followers of the 
Lord; not merely acknowledging him externally, but wor- 
shipping him with a sincere bowing down of the internal na- 
ture. At the present day, so many of the laws, the customs, 
and the fashions of society are in direct opposition to the 
spirit of Christianity, that we are forced to feel that with the 
controlling multitude Christianity is a nominal and not a 
real thing. Still we must not be discouraged, for the Di- 
vine Providence overrules all things; and by looking back 
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through the ages, and seeing how much has, under Provi- 
dence, been done to bring society out of heathenism into 
something which is at least a preparation for Christian or- 
der, we may be strengthened in hope, and should strive, each 
in his own place and sphere, to do something to help on the 
coming of a better day. 

Christian duties naturally divide themselves into two 
classes, — the private and the social;* — those which belong 
to us as individuals, and those which we exercise in relation 
to society. Social duties may be classed under three heads, 
as they relate to the laws, or to the customs, or to the fash- 
ions of society. Every one will admit that we have duties 
to perform in relation to the laws of the land, and perhaps 
to its customs ; but most persons seem to think that with 
fashion duty has very little, if anything, to do. Certainly 
there are fashions which have no moral relations, which are 
merely harmless conventionalisms ; but it is as certain that 
there are other fashions which involve principles, and which, 
if those principles be wrong, we cannot follow and be faith- 
ful to our duties. 

The wearing of mourning for the dead is a striking exam- 
ple of such a fashion. Until within a few years, this was a 
universal custom ; but of late, in many of the rural districts, 
it has gone very much out of favor, and close mourning must 
now be considered a fashion of the town, rather than a cus- 
tom of the land. Still, most persons make some change in 
their costume when a death occurs in the family circle, and 
many of those who refrain from the external sign of mourn- 
ing do so because they look upon it as an extravagant fash- 
ion, which ought to be discouraged by those who can afford 
it, so that those who cannot may feel that they can abstain 
from it without being thought wanting in respect for the 
memory of their friends. It is a good motive which prompts 
persons thus to omit wearing mourning ; but it is far from 
being the best motive. 

The wearing of mourning is one of the frishions that have 
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a decidedly moral bearing, and is therefore one that should 
not be followed merely because it is the fashion, and because 
persons in our particular set will be offended if we fail to 
adopt it ; nor should we refrain from wearing it merely be- 
cause we think our example may influence others. Merely 
external reasons should not control us, because this is not a 
merely external fashion. It has a moral cause, and a moral 
influence, and therefore the adopting it, or the not adopting 
it, should be decided in accordance with the principles of a 
true morality. 

The custom of wearing mourning is one that we share in 
common with all races and all ages, and it results from 
the common horror mankind entertain of death. It is essen- 
tially an unchristian custom ; for one of the grand distinc- 
tions of Christianity is, that it presents an entirely new view 
of death. 

The Heathen and the Jew, with whom the Ufe after death 
is a fearful uncertainty, and death itself a terrible leap into 
darkness, may well mourn when the insatiable grave snatches 
from them those whom they hold dear ; when their friends 
depart they know not whither, — perhaps to lie in the cold 
earth until the last trumpet shall sound, — perhaps to lose all 
personality in a resurrection that shall reabsorb them into the 
power that created them, — perhaps to wander for ever in re- 
gions so unlike anything we can enjoy here, that it is beyond 
the power of human capacity really to believe in enjoyment 
there. Then there is the awful uncertainty as to the recog- 
nition of friends in the future life, which may well cause the 
heart to shrink in agony even at the thought of the final 
separation on earth from those we love. All this ignorance 
and uncertainty make it quite excusable in the Heathen and 
the Jew to carry the signs of mourning to almost any ex- 
tent ; even to tear the hair, to cut the flesh, to sprinkle the 
head with ashes. The advance of civilization has caused 
these barbaric signs of grief to give place to something less 
repulsive. To disfigure the person is no longer deemed ne- 
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cessary in order to show our respect for the memory of the 
dead. Provided the hue and the material are of the right 
kind, the milliner and the dressmaker may shape the sombre 
emblems of woe as becomingly as possible ; and personal 
vanity finds as satisfactory food in crape and bombazine, as 
in the gayer colors and fabrics of the ball-room. Hence it is 
that no class of the community mourns so deeply — in its 
dress — as the one that prides itself upon being of the high- 
est gentility, and which holds good taste in costume to be a 
cardinal virtue. 

A country lady, on entering a fashionable city church, is 
struck more by the number of ladies in close mourning, than 
by any other difference she sees from what she is accustomed 
to at home. She will perhaps say to herself, " "We are wiser 
in this respect in the country than the dwellers in the town." 
Still, the difference is that of fashion, and not of principle. 
The city ladies wear black, as they wear everything else, 
more in extreme than country ladies. So long as the hea- 
thenism of mourning is not recognized, they who put on 
only a little stand on the same plane as those who follow 
it out into the extreme of fashion. The difference is simply 
one of quantity, and not of quality. * 



* It has doubtless happened to most of our readers to obserTC those artifices, 
and to hear those trifling discussions, in the " Hoase of Mourning/' which pro- 
£uie the sanctities of Christian bereavement. The finical excesses of the priest- 
hood and worshippers of the reigning Mode never appear more absurd, nor 
more disgusting, than when their frivolities and fripperies are thrust in amidst 
the august mysteries and realities of the great spiritual experience that we call 
Death. If we watch the vulgar refinements, and listen to the mocking conven- 
tionalities, of this despotic usage ; if we notice the systematic steps by which the 
whole ghastly business has been reduced to a science, and elaborated into an art ; 
if we watch the strange attempt to mark off and symbolize the gradations of a 
vanishing sorrow by the light shadings of sombre colors ; if we observe how the 
retreating affliction is made to hang out the signals of its abatement by the 
softened hues of slate and gray ; if we behold one black intensity after another 
hauled down, as consolation is supposed to creep in, or remembrance to creep out ; 
if we witness the dismal conflict, sometimes, between the awkward badges of 
grief that still cling about the widowed person, while a new conjugal attachment 
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The moral cause for wearing mourning is the want of a dis- 
tinct and enlightened faith in the life after death. That the 
dead rise, was clearly taught by the Lord, and is believed, or 
said to be believed, by every one who accepts him as a divine 
teacher ; but after what manner they rise was left to be rea- 
soned out by Christians in accordance with the light each 
one possessed. Consequently, theories of a future life are 
as various as the minds that form them, and the whole sub- 
ject is looked upon as a matter of theory, and not of faith. 

A century ago a book was published by Swedenborg, 
called " Heaven and Hell," in which, for the first time, that 
which seems to many minds a perfectly logical theory of the 
future life was taught, and one harmonizing entirely with all 
that the Scriptures teach us of the character and providence 
of God. This book has been a great source of comfort to 
many persons who have never accepted Swedenborg as an 
authorized teacher, and who receive the doctrines it contains 
only in the same way as they would receive the writings of 
any wise man whose thoughts recommended themselves to 
their spiritual needs. To those who accepted the peculiar 
claims of Swedenborg, the truths he taught in relation to the 
future life came with a power that compelled them to ac- 
knowledge that grief for the dead was a selfish passion, which 
it was the duty of a Christian to resist and put away. This 
being acknowledged, it followed that, if the grief were wrong, 

is dawning in the heart, as if "funeral baked meats did coldly famish forth the 
marriage tables " ; if we ponder all the temptations to hypocrisy, and the incon- 
gruities between manners or character and the pretended significations of the 
dress ; if we hear vanity and beauty flattered as " so lovely in black " j if we esti- 
mate the damage done to economy and narrow means by these cruel exactions ; and 
finally, if we consider the confusion and hurry they introduce into families in those 
days of recent separation^ when serenity and a quiet waiting upon God are so 
needful and so beautiful, — shall we not find accumulating evidence in favor of the 
doctrine of this article? In the diversity of individual tastes, it may sometimes 
be found that black is the color most naturally chosen, and most in keeping with 
the mind. But such occasional preferences furnish no justification either for the 
uniformity of an arbitrary rule, or for such fnghtful accumulations of crape as 
often envelop the living, in a mistaken regard for the dead. — Ed. 
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it was wrong to wear the outward manifestations of grief, 
because they helped to nourish the grief itself, and to make 
the recovery from it more difficult. They generally, there- 
fore, abandoned the custom, and for many years endured 
great severity of criticism for doing so. The day for that is, 
however, now passed by, and their refraining to change their 
dress in sign of bereavement is now regarded simply as one 
of their harmless peculiarities. 

There is, however, something more, something deeper, than 
a mere negative peculiarity in the refusal of the members of 
the Church of the New Jerusalem to follow the fashion of 
their neighbors in this particular. Believing, as they do, 
that the Heavenly Father, who suffers not a sparrow to fall 
to the ground without his permission, never allows a human 
being to pass away from the natural world until the best 
possible time for his entering the spiritual world has come, 
death never appears to them a premature event; and pos- 
sessing a faith in the spiritual realities of the other life, built 
upon what they consider a knowledge of the principles by 
which that life is arranged and governed, death cannot be 
to them that fearful leap in the dark which is so much an 
event of terror to those who see nothing but darkness and 
doubt beyond the grave. Divested of any faith in that far- 
off judgment-day, when the whole human race, roused by 
the last trump, shall gather up the poor disintegrated par- 
ticles of their material frames, and present themselves before 
a judgment throne to receive their eternal sentence, — when 
all shall long for heaven, but vast multitudes be sent away 
to an eternity of torment, — divested of this faith, they look 
forward to an existence beyond the grave, commencing when 
the soul ceases to animate the body, where no one goes into 
the life of hell but those who cannot love the life of heaven, — 
where each one seeks out in freedom a mansion adapted to 
the affections of his individual life, in which, if he be evil, he 
will be controlled so that his evil may not impinge upon the 
freedom of his fellows, and if he be good, he will go on 
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through an eternity of joyful progress in a life that shall 
perpetually assimilate him more and more to the Divine 
Perfection. 

With a clear and fixed faith in such doctrines, the dying 
pass away without excitement and without fear, while those 
who are left behind feel that the time when their friends are 
putting on the garments of salvation is not the time for 
them to put on the weeds of woe. 

To feel no sorrow that our friends have left us, is not to 
be expected of imperfect humanity. We cannot keep our 
minds so filled with the brighter fate of those who have 
gone before us, that our hearts will not be sorrowful, or our 
eyes unmoistened, at the memory of our own loss ; but can 
it be right, can it be anything but selfishness, if we abandon 
ourselves to grief, if we nourish it by surrounding ourselves 
with every external sign of woe ? Are we not putting our- 
selves in opposition to Providence, and have we any right 
to look to Heaven for strength to bear our bereavements, 
if we meet them with a belief that it is right to cultivate 
our sorrow ? 

The sting of death is sin. If our friends have lived and 
died in sin, we may well mourn for them, while they live and 
when they die ; but such mourning would naturally conceal 
itself within the most secret recesses of the heart. If, on the 
contrary, we have a blessed assurance that our friends have 
lived and died in the service of the Lord, let us lift up our 
hearts in thanksgiving that they have gone where the soul's 
life cannot change its direction, but must go on for ever in 
the life of grace. Let us be drawn heavenward more and 
more, as the band of friends grows more numerous that is 
waiting for us beyond the silent portal ; and let us believe, 
with a lively faith, that that portal opens not into death, 
but into life that knows neither disease nor decay nor end. 
Let us muse upon the blessedness of that life, until a holy 
flame of love shall burn within our hearts, until heavenly 
light shall illumine our inward eye, and then let us forbear 
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from disfiguring our countenances with sorrow, as though 

grief were a meritorious passion ; and let us feel that the 

garb of mourning is not seemly when a friend has just 

entered upon a life of eternal joy. 

M. G. c. 



LORD AND MASTER. 

Lord and Master I will call thee : 
How the pregnant words enthrall me ! 

Love I thus the Crucified ? 

Heard I thy clear call, my Guide ? 

Clearer than the tuneful water 
Was thy voice, " Arise, my daughter I " 
Life in thee, — the fountain sprung 
Gushing all the sands among. 

With space-leaping faith I see thee, 
Glorious One ! Thy bonds did free me ! 
When, enraptured, by thy side, 
Shall I love thee, Crucified ? 

Blessed hope ! in heavenly places 
Shall I sit and learn thy graces. 

Love thee wholly, and abide 

In thy love, dear Crucified ! 



L. p. s. 
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PROVIDENCE PATERNAL. 

There are circumstances in nearly every man's history 
which make him feel his insignificance in the presence of the 
Infinite, his nothingness before the Almighty, — which make 
him feel that all things are not conformed to his private 
wishes, — which make him even doubt, for the time, whether 
God cares for individual interests. There are few men who 
have not at times had the suspicion enter their minds, that 
perhaps all things move by fixed laws, entirely regardless of 
individual wants, prayers, and sufferings. Even reHgious 
tnen have gravely stated this doctrine as the only rational 
belief, and smiled at the superstitious piety of those who 
believe that God has a fatherly interest in individtlals, and 
exercises a special providence over us. 

And it must be conceded that fixed laws govern all ma- 
terial things, and many phenomena of the spiritual world. 
The student of natural science believes that there is law even 
in those occurrences in which he has not yet traced it. No 
one is yet able to foretell the weather or the appearance of 
comets and meteors, nor the recurrence of epidemic diseases ; 
and yet no student of natural science doubts that these 
things are governed by fixed laws. The effect of climate, 
education, and history upon national character is doubtless 
also according to law. No man accustomed to read history 
hesitates to trace historical events to historical causes. 

Hence many men are led to exclude Providence altogether 
from their philosophy of life, and to suppose that all effects 
spring from causes which have their origin in general laws. 
They imagine that the same progress of science which has 
led to the exclusion of the idea of a special Providence from 
the recurrence of eclipses, and the advents of comets, will 
lead, in like manner, first to the exclusion of the idea of special 
Providence from the doctrine of the weather, and from the 
consideration of epidemic diseases, and finally to its exclu- 
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sion from the consideration of historical and political events. 
They imagine that all men will finally come to the convic- 
tion, that necessary laws govern all sublunary events, includ- 
ing the actions of men, as irresistibly as the law of gravita- 
tion governs the movements of the sun and moon, or as the 
laws of pressure and Motion govern the movements of a 
steam-engine. It may be that few men announce this doc- 
trine boldly and clearly, but the tendency toward this view 
is wide-spread, and is a natural consequence of the sudden 
importance which has been attained by the physical sciences 
within the last quarter of a century. This tendency betrays 
itself, ill a great deal of our magazine and pamphlet litera- 
ture, in sneers at any devout view of Providence, — sneers 
which can be justified only by a resort to this so-called 
positivtf' philosophy. 

Against the influence of this philosophy, true philosophy 
as well as true religion raises its voice. True science is not 
based on these narrow views of law, and true philosophy will 
not justify them. Science is the systematization of knowl- 
edge ; but with what view ? What is the spirit and aim of 
science? Not, as the positive school suppose, the grouping 
of the largest number of facts into the smallest number of 
formulae ; but the discovery of the real harmony of the facts, 
that is, the discovery of the true formulsB of creation. The 
ultimate end of science is a knowledge of the thoughts of 
God. It soars above the fixed laws which arrested its. ear- 
liest attention, to the firee "Will which fixed them. Philosophy 
cannot justify the narrow view that positive law covers the 
universe. It is of no importance to what extent we carry the 
domain of law ; we know that there is something outside of 
its domain. No matter what else we attempt to bring under 
its control, we cannot thus enslave the will : God is not a 
machine, nor are his children machines. 

It is idle to debate this point. The gigantic powers of 
Leibnitz and Calvin, Priestley and Edwards, in vain unite, 
forgetting their theological differences, to uphold a scheme of 
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necessity ; the smaller abilities of positive scientists in vain 
attempt to draw an induction of universal necessity from the 
necessity of mechanical and chemical law. As well might 
they combine to prove that there is no such emotion as love, 
as thus to deny the reality of the will. It is simply a ques- 
tion of consciousness ; we know that we love and that we 
hate, we hope and we fear ; we know that these passions act 
as motives on our will ; but we also know that we can will 
against them and in spite of them. No man, not even the 
most earnest theoretical necessarian, but practically feels this, 
— feels that he is not a machine, acting under laws rigid and 
inflexible as those of the material world, but that he is some- 
thing else, — an indefinable being that thinks and feels and 
wills and acts. 

Nor can one in whose mind the idea of God has ever 
entered, help feeling that God is an intelligent being, having 
thoughts greater and wiser than ours ; that God is a being 
of emotions, loving us more tenderly than we love our chil- 
dren ; that he has a will more free to act than ours ; and that 
he is more willing and more able to give us good gifts than 
we to give them to our children. As well might we attempt, 
by the extension of scientific laws, to show that we do not 
love our children, and deal with them according to our will, 
as to attempt to show that such laws exclude God's special 
providence from us. 

If any man should ask us how, on scientific grounds, we 
can reconcile God's special providence with the universal- 
ity of law, we answer, in the same way in which we can rec- 
oncile our own special watchfulness over our own children 
with universal law. If physical law be universal, then our 
bodies and our brains are under the control of law, and our 
children's organization is likewise under law. Yet we love 
them and they love us, and we treat them- each individ- 
ually according to the circumstances of the hour, — with a 
smUe or a glance of reproof, a word of counsel or a kiss of 
approval. If the universality of law does not hinder us from 
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being fathers to our children, how shall it hinder the Infinite 
and Illiinitable God from being a Father to us ? 

It is a vain presumption of our powers of logic, for us to 
attempt to prove the falsity of a self-evident truth. Upon 
what can we build, but upon some other truth, no more self- 
evident than the one we would destroy ? The reality of our 
spiritual nature, our affections, and the freedom of our will, 
— the reality of God's being a Spirit, having, to say the least, 
all the powers that we have, — are self-evident truths, just 
as certain and trustworthy as the scientific induction of the 
universality of law. 

To an intellect of unbounded resources, every law contains 
an infinite variety of powers, and is a facile tool to bring an 
infinite variety of results to pass. He that would limit the 
resources of the Almighty, to answer prayer and give special 
protection to individuals, by the barrier of inflexible physical 
laws, has, as yet, no conception how perfectly plastic inflexi- 
bility is, in the hands of Infinite Energy, guided by Infinite 
Wisdom. The highest philosophy and the highest mathe- 
matical science will combine in saying, " With God all 
things are possible." Let not the study of his works, and 
the observation of his faithfulness to his promises, ever lead 
any man into the insane folly of supposing that these works 
are the products of unconscious law, — this faithfulness an 
inability to break from a routine. 

We need no argument to prove to us that the Almighty is 
almighty, and that he does whatever he pleases, in heaven 
and on earth. It comes so near to self-evident truth, that it 
is impossible to state logically the steps of proof. To deny 
it, is so near the denial of what is self-evident, that we can- 
not distinguish it from absurdity. And in this faith in the 
reality of a Paternal Providence we place the only abiding 
ground of human confidence and joy. Clouds and darkness 
are round about the throne of God, but we know that right- 
eousness and justice are its foundations. We cannot explain 
all his doings. Science has her mysteries. The mathe- 
matics lead to unfathomable depths. Astronomy offers 
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problems yet unsolved; chemistry multiplies them mani- 
fold ; the study of plants and animals increases them be- 
yond enumeration. Our own spirits we cannot compre- 
hend ; the laws of our own being perpetually elude our 
search. Who, then, by searching, shall find out the Al- 
mighty, and give a full explanation of all his deeds ? We 
are ignorant of all things ; our knowledge and wisdom are 
simply sufficient to show us how vast the untrodden fields 
of thought through which the expanding soul may, per- 
chance, ramble for eternal ages, finding ever new beauties, 
new delights. But as yet we are ignorant, we cannot ex- 
plain many of those things most familiar; and he most 
clearly displays his ignorance, who most boldly attempts to 
display his knowledge of all God's purposes. 

We are ignorant, but there are certain things that we 
know. We know that God is, and that like as a Father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
Whatever may be the disappointment of our cherished hopes, 
whatever expectations of private happiness have been de- 
stroyed, whatever plans of usefulness defeated, whatever 
longings for the triumph of truth disappointed, whatever 
clouds may seem to overhang the future for ourselves, our 
children, our country, or our race, we may rest in confidence 
upon the Paternal Providence of God, that all shall issue 
well. The same Infinite Wisdom that has hitherto guided 
the mysterious intricacy of human progress, guides it still ; 
the same Power which has heretofore caused the efforts of 
the good and the machinations of the wicked alike to sub- 
serve, in the end, the cause of human welfare, still has con- 
trol of the destinies of the world, and will, amid all the con- 
flicts of our age, evolve his own purposes, using all events 
as the means to fulfil his plan ; giving to those who labor for 
truth and righteousness the glory and reward of being co- 
workers with God, — to those who oppose themselves to the 
Lord's coming, at least this alleviation of their remorse in 
the day of their repentance, that as the crucifixion could not 
hinder his first triumph, so neither will any opposition of his 
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enemies hinder his final rule : it will only cover themselves 
with shame. 

God is the Father of men, and all history, sacred and pro- 
fane, shows that he is bringing out of the terrible discipline 
of early ignorance, rudeness, wars, and wide-spread vice, a 
continually increasing amount of knowledge, wisdom, civili- 
zation, justice, and righteousness. Nor must we, in looking 
at these general views of history, suppose that God cares 
not for individual man. For what does he lead the nations 
in this long career of historical development ? For what pur- 
pose promise in the records of history, as well as in the voice 
of prophecy, a day when " the glory of the Lord shall fill the 
earth " ? It is that " all the people " may then be righteous. 
The blessedness of a millennial age can only exist in the 
blessedness of individuals then living. It is for individuals 
that God cares. The very survey of human progress, which 
leads us to think that the individuals have perished for the 
sake of the communities, should lead us to see that in reality 
it is not so, but that the very proof of progress in human de- 
velopment shows us that the individual man is under God's 
care. We might indeed say, that all this long course of hu- 
man history was intended by God to show to each one of 
us, individuaUy, what posaibUitieB lie wrapped up within us. 
Every event in history, every stage of human society, is per- 
mitted by the providence of God, in order to show each one 
of us what of good we may attain, or into what of evil we 
may fall, — to teach us to know ourselves. The Father of 
all rules all things, not only in the empire of the world, but 
in the direction of each man's life, causing each event to 
work out good to those who choose to serve him, and making 
each event a rebuke to the wickedness of those who choose 
to forget the Author of every joy and blessing. We may 
lean in all hours of our perplexity on our Father's all-wise 
guidance; in all hours of our weakness, on his almighty 
strength ; in all hours of our sorrow and disappointment, on 
his unconquerable love. 

T. H. 
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No man ever needed eulogy less, or disliked it more, than 
Ephraim Peabody. He was one whom none was disposed 
to speak ill of in his absence, or would have presumed to 
flatter in his presence. His goodness was so unassuming 
as to provoke no detraction, so genuine as to admit of no 
exaggeration. His character was so positively and forcibly 
true, that it made your impression of it true, and would not 
suffer you to represent it falsely. The severity of his sim- 
plicity protects the integrity of his obituary. A majestic 
plainness guards the strong individuality of his likeness. 
To his chaste and massive features fictitious ornament 
would be as unbecoming as to the bust of a sage. 

The finest portrait that can be sketched of such a man 
must be drawn from the memory, not from the imagination. 
Nay, more than this, — whUe a friend is ^\Titing of him, his 
tall and authoritative shade seems to rise, and awe him to a 
rigid truthfulness. But happy is it for those whose love 
would prompt them to speak of him warmly, that the sim- 
plest truth which he commands involves the highest praise. 
What an evidence of the moral impressiveness of the man, 
— with what a grand distinction it crowns his character, — 
the fact, that every one who has named his name in public 
has bowed in reverence before his august modesty, and com- 
memorated him with a sacred reserve of eulogy ! 

Ephraim Peabody was born in Wilton, N. H., the twenty- 
second day of March, 1807. Having lost his father, whose 
Christian name he bore, at an early age, he was brought up 
under the care of his mother, a sister of the venerable Dr. 
Abiel Abbot, who is still living at the advanced age of 
more than ninety years'. She was a woman of sound judg- 
ment, great purity and clearness of intellect, and strong 
religious faith, admirably qualified to mould the character 
and shape the course of her son. To be born of righteous 
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parents, to be welcomed into the bosom of a Christian 
home, far from the noise and dissipation of cities, sur- 
rounded by grand and beautiful scenery, in a climate ex- 
hilarating to the body, and in a moral atmosphere invigo- 
rating to the spirit, with the advantages of a good literary 
education and a rational religious culture, as far removed 
from the enfeebling influence of wealth as from the de- 
pressing restraints of poverty, — what entrance into life 
more highly privileged than this ! 

Such, no doubt, was the feeling of our friend. His grate- 
ful appreciation of his early lot was proved by the tones in 
which he always alluded to it, and the love which he cher- 
ished to the last for the friends of his childhood, and the 
fields and hills which environed his birthplace. The scen- 
ery of Wilton not only left enduring pictures upon his 
mind, but had a most important influence in forming its 
taste and developing its character. 

The writer remembers an interesting conversation with 
Mr. Peabody, many years ago, in which he himself referred 
to this fact. We were on our way to Concord, Mass., to 
meet, by appointment, a small circle of friends at the house 
of R. W. Emerson. The day was one of the finest in 
June. We had chosen, for the sake of its retirement, the 
old Turnpike. On reaching the summit of Wellington Hill, 
we stopped our chaise for a while, as so many have done, 
to enjoy the charming view which opened before us. The 
pure atmosphere, the nearer meadows and more distant 
hills, the fragrance of the woods, the quiet and varied 
beauty of the scene, at once associated themselves with 
his early rural memories, and the feelings of boyhood came 
swelling back to him in a full but gentle flood. After a 
few minutes of silence, he called my attention to a summer 
cloud, with its rich and thickly folded ^fleece of snowy white- 
ness, which was slowly floating over the blue sky. " How 
often, when I was a boy," said he, " I have taken my book, 
and sat by the road-side under an old tree, — for the road in 
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those days was secluded enough, — and when I was tired 
of reading, thrown myself back on the grass, and watched 
just such a cloud as that, expecting, if I looked steadily 
enough, that I should see the faces of angels leaning over 
its pure edges." During the remainder of the ride our talk 
was of early impressions and experiences. He was in a more 
than usually communicative mood. We have never heard 
him say so much about himself, before nor since. If it 
were allowable to relate all that was then confidentially 
revealed, in his peculiarly simple and graphic language, the 
narrative would illustrate a boyhood as pure and as sweetly 
attuned to the spirit of nature's God as that of the youthful 
shepherds of Bethlehem. 

A single paragraph will suffice for the record of all the 
principal events of his life. At an early age he was sent 
to the village school in Wilton, then under the charge of 
Rev. Samuel Barrett, D. D. of Boston ; who, having led him 
by the hand, a bright-eyed boy, to the plain country school- 
house, — attracted even then by the fine qualities of his na- 
ture, — and having seen the rich fulfilment of all his early 
promise, and the meekly triumphant completion of his faith- 
ful course, recently assisted, with reverential care, to bear 
his pall through the aisle of the stately temple, draped in 
mourning for his loss, and the sorrowing throng of the 
wealthy and honorable of the city. In his eleventh year 
he removed to the Dummer Academy at Byfield, Mass. 
Two years after he was admitted to Phillips Academy in 
Exeter, N. H., the Principal of which was that eminent in- 
structor and excellent man, Dr. Abbot. At this institution 
he completed his preparation for Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Maine, from which he graduated in 1827. His theo- 
logical studies were pursued at the Cambridge Divinity 
School. In 1830 he commenced preaching at Meadville, 
Penn. A year afterwards he was invited to settle in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where he remained, fulfilling a useful min- 
istry, and securing a deep hold, not only upon the hearts of 
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his congregation, but also upon the respect of the com- 
munity, till 1835. At this period pulmonary symptons of a 
serious nature compelled him to seek a milder climate. A 
winter spent at Mobile, where he was able to preach and 
render valuable assistance in establishing a church, so far 
re-established his health, as to render it safe for him to 
return to the North. In 1838, he was installed pastor of 
the Unitarian Church in New Bedford, Mass. In 1846 he 
was induced, by reasons which seemed to him imperative, 
and* which appeared to all who were in his confidence as 
sound and wise as they were unselfish, to accept a pressing 
invitation to the King's Chapel in Boston. In 1853, he 
travelled in Europe during several months for the benefit 
of his health. Towards the close of the year 1855, increas- 
ing infirmities made it necessary for him again to suspend 
preaching, and by the advice of his physician he passed the 
last winter in St. Augustine. In June he returned to Boston, 
much reduced in strength^ and with no hope of recovery. 

But while dutifully disposing himself to yield up his life 
whenever Providence should recall it, he no less dutifully 
employed all justifiable means of prolonging it. With this 
view, and as a last resource, he was induced to accept the 
timely offer of a house in Milton, about to be vacated for a 
while, by a friend, who was preparing for an annual visit at 
Newport, R. I. A more attractive and salubrious place for 
the summer residence of such an invalid could not have 
been found, nor could New England furnish more charming 
scenery for the last fond, earthly gaze of a Christian poet's 
eye. 

The great " Blue Hill " rose majestically on his left hand ; 
a thick forest hung its rich and variegated screen on his 
right. In front he looked out upon a landscape of unsur- 
passed beauty; embracing in its vast extent hills of every 
shape and size, valleys graceful and abrupt, cultivated slopes 
and rough pastures, a broad meadow through which the 
silvery Neponset winds, and over whose green expanse 
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stately elms are scattered, and trees and shrubs of varions 
hue are grouped in lines and tufts, as if some inimitable 
artist had arranged them for the finest effect; and far oflF, 
the most attractive and impressive of all, the shadowy dome 
of Wachusett blending with the sky. A dry and healthful 
atmosphere circulated freely around him ; a large and select 
library was within his reach; a lovely family served him 
with a devotion as unobtrusive as it was unbounded ; 
thoughtful friends paid him timely visits, bringing flowers 
and fruits and news, and lingering to watch the interch^g- 
ing expressions of child-like playfulness and saint-like se- 
riousness, of gentle sympathy and august reserve, which, by 
turns, enlivened and deepened his pale and sunken coun- 
tenance. How richly he enjoyed this summer and early 
autumn in Milton may be imagined. He spoke of his 
residence there with profound gratitude. It seemed to us 
as if Providence, whom he so meekly trusted, and nature, 
which he always loved so fondly, and human friendship, 
which he cherished so sacredly, were conspiring together 
to alleviate the pain and sadness of his decline, — gladly 
uniting their ministrations to beautify the closing scene of 
so pure and beautiful a life. 

After his return to the city in October, being fully per- 
suaded that he could never resume his professional duties, 
he addressed a communication to his parish, offering to 
resign his ministry, or, if this might not be deemed advis- 
able, to relinquish a portion of his salary. This letter — 
which was couched in the simplest language, and yet full 
of pastoral affection and interest, which was as calm and 
sensible and plain as an official document, and yet delicately 
tinctured with tenderness, and suggestive of the kindest 
regret — was received by his congregation with profound 
sympathy, and responded to in such terms as were alike 
honorable to his people and gratifying to himself, and en- 
tirely relieved his position of all embarrassment. Having 
discharged this painful duty, nothing remained for him but 
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to set his house in order, and quietly await the hastening 
issue of his disease. How quietly he waited, how un- 
clouded his intellect, how serene his spirit, how meek his 
submission, how gentle his last looks, how kind and wise 
and faithful his last messages, it is the sacred privilege of a 
nearer friend to describe and commemorate, so far as he may 
be able to satisfy the earnest interest of the living without 
violating the modesty of the dead. On the morning of the 
28th of November, at half past nine o'clock, he fell asleep. 

It is simply just to say that Dr. Peabody possessed the chief 
elements of true greatness. If they were not eminent and 
effective in proportion to their measure, it was from the lack 
of physical vigor, not of moral principle. His intellect was 
strong, clear, and capacious. His heart was large, gentle, 
and true. His spirit was manly and self-reliant. His will, 
though not always energetic, was firm and powerful, and, in 
emergencies, indomitable. His conscience was quick, just, 
and healthy. His faith as a Christian was simple, rational, 
and immovable, with no taint of dogmatism or illiberality. 
His morality was strict and lofty, without rigidity or asceti- 
cism. His piety was sincere and devotional, without a sa- 
vor of sentimentality. He had the imagination of a poet, 
with the practical wisdom of a man of affairs ; a refined and 
elevated taste, with a cool and correct judgment ; a delicate 
appreciation of the beautiful in nature and art, with rare sa- 
gacity and shrewdness, and a most extraordinary discern- 
ment of character. His serious eye, opening to its full 
width, would fix its clear and penetrating glance upon a 
man whom he wished to read, and in a moment he would 
seem to have measured his merit, and scrutinized him 
through and through. A circumstance illustrative of this 
peculiarity occurred some years ago to the writer himself, 
which he trusts no one will see any objection to his relating. 
Being in his study at New Bedford, before each thorough- 
ly understood the other, we chanced to let fall a remark, 
which, though perfectly innocent as it was meant, as it sound- 

4* 
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ed might easily appear to have been dictated by an ungen- 
erous motive. It was late at night. We were standing 
face to face, on opposite sides of the fireplace, our elbows 
resting upon the mantel-piece. Instantly that deep and 
earnest eye was fastened upon ours, with an indescribable 
gaze, — serious even to solemnity, searching and yet almost 
sorrowful, half pitiful and half indignant, — as one might 
imagine an Apostle's to have been, when intent on discover- 
ing the spirit of some humbler fellow-disciple who had sud- 
denly fallen under suspicion. There was a deep pause. No 
question was asked ; no explanation was offered. The in- 
quisition of that gaze was more effective than words. It 
scrutinized the very soul itself. Happily the soul it interro- 
gated could, on the point at issue, abide the scrutiny. The 
eye into which he looked opened itself with a trustful and 
joyous invitation even into the inward depth he would pene- 
trate. He had his answer. His doubt was relieved ; and 
the talk went on easily again, as if nothing had interrupted 
it For all the world we would not have stood, then and 
there, before that eye, with a consciousness of shame. 

Dr. Peabody impressed you as a man who had consecrated 
himself to God, and who lived habitually as in his presence. 
He was loyal to the Most High, without servility. His obe- 
dience was heedful, but not scrupulous. His veneration was 
profound and habitual, not ceremonious nor passionate. He 
was saintly without sanctimony. Implicitly reverencing the 
holy law of God, he as implicitly confided in his goodness. 
He felt that the same Being who appointed his work dis- 
pensed his enjoyments, and was equally pleased to see his 
servants resting in the shade, as toiling in the field. He 
worked without drudgery, and he rested without negligence. 
If he never tasked his powers to their utmost extent, he kept 
them in regular and constant employment, and by a quiet 
industry accomplished as valuable, if not as brilliant, results. 
His moderation was a fruit and a manifestation both of his 
faith and his wisdom. His calmness was an expression of 
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his depth. His look of composure was the face of his 
strength. His presence was impressive, though he said 
nothing. His weight of character moved you even when 
he was at rest His preponderant moral quantity had a 
sensible influence upon every one who came near to him. 
Though not fond of general society, nor calculated to shine 
in large companies, no one more highly enjoyed the visits of 
his friends, or took more real pleasure in quiet interviews. 
He was equally ready to mount up to the discussion of the 
highest subjects that interest a philosophic mind, to expatiate 
on the enchanting realms of poetry, or to ramble among the 
every-day incidents that ripple the surface of life. He was 
never more at home, and never appeared to greater advan- 
tage, than when, seated in his arm-chair, or reclining on his 
couch, he could secure the presence of some professional neigh- 
bor in his study for a long, familiar chat, or gather about him 
a little circle of chosen friends for an uninterrupted evening. 
On such occasions the veil dropped off from his soul and un- 
covered all its beauty. The unguarded door of his heart 
swung open, and revealed its inestimable treasures. His in- 
tellect, unclasping its girdle, disclosed, at its ease, its full 
dimensions and its admirable symmetry, or in playful sal- 
lies and sportive contests charmed you with its sprightliness 
and versatility, or startled you by its athletic strength. 

Seriousness and mirth were faultlessly blended in his con- 
versation. In his manners a perfect self-respect was com- 
bined with an amiable consideration for others ; an almost 
awkward restraint, with entire frankness and commanding 
dignity; a puritanic staidness, with natural politeness and 
the graciousness of a benevolent disposition. 

Dr. Peabody had scholarly tastes and studious habits, 
though he was not erudite. His reading was extensive 
and various. He kept such an even pace with the litera- 
ture of the day, that there was scarcely a book of impor- 
tance, or a subject of interest in any of its departments, with 
which he allowed himself to be unacquainted. It was his 
endeavor, not only to freshen up his mind by a constant influx 
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of information and ideas, and by drawing from new chan- 
nels, but also to keep it well balanced by accessories from 
diverse realms of science and opposite provinces of study. 
As an illustration of this, we remember his having collected 
and thoroughly studied, a few years ago, all the most impor- 
tant works on political economy, immediately after having 
re-read the old English poets, and while occupying every day 
a portion of his time in strictly professional studies. 

As a writer, his habits were of late years industrious and 
methodical. The forenoons of every day were occupied in 
composition. Not only to relieve the labor of writing, and 
to avoid the injurious effects upon his health of sitting at his 
desk, but partly also as a stimulus to regularity and daily in- 
dustry, he had adopted the custom — much in favor with the 
few clergymen who have tried it — of dictating to an aman- 
uensis. By this arrangement he was able to prepare an un- 
usual number of new sermons in the course of a year, the 
quality of which was, to say the least, in no respect inferior 
to that of his earlier productions, written in the ordinary way. 

His style, which at first was rather flowery and rhetorical, 
but always pure, natural, and correct, gradually tended, as 
he advanced in life, to plainness and gravity. He soon lost 
all fondness for embellishment, but never for illustration. 
He avoided ornament, but he sought imagery. Rhetoric 
he almost morbidly shunned, but to have abjured analogy 
would have been false to his nature. He was pleased to in- 
troduce pictures into his sermons, not because they adorned 
his compositions, but because they illuminated truth. He 
loved beauty for itself too sincerely to desecrate it to the ser- 
vice of his own vanity. 

His great aim in the pulpit was to instruct, not to produce a 
sensation; — to commend sacred truths to the understanding 
and impress them upon the heart, by clear exposition, weighty 
argument, and an unaffected earnestness befitting their im- 
portance and solemnity. His favorite subjects of discourse 
were the perfections of God, the sentiments which they 
should awaken in man, the offices and claims of Christ, 
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the blessings, comforts, and hopes which the Gospel com- 
municates, and the duties it enjoins. He avoided specula- 
tion and controversy, the discussion of abstruse theologi- 
cal questions, and the treatment of exciting topics. No one 
was ever drawn to hear him by the expectation of being 
amused by novelties, nor deterred from listening to him by 
the apprehension of being startled at anything out of har- 
mony with the proprieties of worship. He commanded at- 
tention by simplicity, gravity, and sincerity, and the deep, 
rich, serious tones of his voice ; he never seemed to demand 
it, nor condescended to court it by any rhetorical tricks. He 
was perfectly fair and honest with his audience and with his 
theme. He yras far enough from affectation to have suited 
Cowper. His air and manner in the pulpit were peculiarly 
impressive. They bespoke a preacher who felt the impor- 
tance of his message and the sacred ness of his office. Not 
the priestly vestments he wore designated him to the people 
as a minister of God, but the indubitable sign of his unction 
from on high was impressed upon his face and rested on his 
brow. He stood before you clothed with that mysterious 
spiritual robe with which the Holy Ghost invests all the 
saintly men who have truly submitted to its baptism, — a 
drapery which no man can borrow, and no man can coun- 
terfeit ; which they who see it cannot depict, and they who 
wear it know not that they wear. 

We might go on adding to this fragmentary memorial. 
And most gladly would we do so, — " Who would not sing 
for Lycidas?" — did we not know that the hands of other 
friends more skilful, but not more loving, were even now 
finishing their more proportionate and perfect effigies. But 
the more lifelike the image which they shall hang in his va- 
cant place, the more profound will be our feeling of the void, 
the more sad that vacancy will appear ; — 

" For O the heavy change, now thoa art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and never must return ! '* 

C. R. 
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WOMANHOOD IN AMERICA. 

[Tho following letter — the signatare of which will be recognized as that of one 
who has rendered eminent ser\'ices to letters and to tlie edacation of her own sex 
— was originally addressed to a woman of another country, Madame Pulszky. 
Although it has l)een put into print before, it has probably l)cen seen by but few, 
if any, of the readers of this journal. — Ed.] 

Cambridge. 

My dear Madame Pulszky: — The material prosperity 
of the United States allows a man to overlook some of his 
highest duties ; the woman suffers from an undue enlarge- 
ment of the minor ones. A man has very nearly the same 
daily claims here as in Europe ; he need not be pverwhelmed 
by them, unless he endeavors to lead several lives in one. 
Many men here lead two lives : one of business and one of 
pleasure ; one of labor by day, and another of gayety at 
night. Scientific men who come here and attempt to add 
social enjoyment to their labors, break down at once, and 
cannot understand the nervous energy which makes change 
of object sufficient rest for an American. With a woman, 
the case is different; she rarely volunteers more variety of 
life than circumstances demand of her, for she is claimed on 
different counts over and over again, both soul and body, 
time and thoughts. Her life is a defenceless territory, from 
which every occupation conquers a province ; and there can 
never be peace or order within the borders till a vigorous cen- 
tral power adjusts their rights. The refined Mrs. Moodie, 
hoeing and digging in the wilds of Canada, that she might 
keep her children from famishing, had satisfaction; while 
it was a struggle for life, hoeing and digging were her 
duties ; the moment more enlarged ones were possible, she 
had a right to prefer them. It is thus with us: satisfy us 
that it is our duty to wear our youth out in domestic cares, 
and it is cheerfully done ; but is it not better to devote our 
powers to something higher, to something nearer those we 
love? The American girl, when she marries, has often a 
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higher ideal than the man; and this ideal is more exalted 
than his by sentiment. She is often older than he in char- 
acter, and altogether promises to become a finer person. In 
a few years, domestic cares have lowered the customary 
tone of her thoughts ; the man, meanwhile, has developed in 
the larger sphere of life. Through middle life, he seems her 
superior ; his talk is better than hers, unless you touch her 
where her heart can speak ; but in old age, when the incrus- 
tations of the world lie heavy upon him, — when it is a ques- 
tion of giving up, and not of doing, — the patient endurance 
which has made her life gives a grace to her character, and 
a sweet serenity to her face. How much happier might 
middle life and old age be, could the woman's cares be 
diminished, and the family make a larger part of the life of 
the husband ! Men are generous and willing, but are apt to 
neglect the inner circles of duty, to put their profession and 
politics before all but the more obvious claims of a family. 
The outer circles of duty may be more exciting, more daz- 
zling, but the interest deepens as it contracts. A man may 
become reconciled to an unhappy, even a mistaken life, 
when this teaches him the wisdom which he, and he alone, 
can give to his children. Nor does he give only, — but re- 
ceive. He grieves over his own imperfection, which makes 
his child not only unwilling, but unable, to learn by his ex- 
perience. He is ashamed of his faults, he checks the exag- 
gerations which bring discredit on his lessons. 

The cares which in the Old World are kept within their 
prbper limits, assume here the stature oFa giant. Fortu- 
nately, as T^dth most giants, their size may often be reduced 
by a bold heart. Household duties may be made to fill a 
lifetime, they must occupy more space here than elsewhere ; 
is it not then perfectly absurd to introduce styles of living 
suited only to countries where labor is cheap ? We cannot 
regret the dearness of labor here, — it is a proof of the univer- 
sal well-being, — but may we not live so as to require the aid 
of others less ? I would have everything so simple that it 
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could be often renewed and easily taken care of; I would 
seek freshness rather than splendor, beauty than costliness. 
Above all, I would have each family live independently, 
according to its means. 

" Madame D'Arblay and her husband and son subsisted 
for a considerable time on an income not exceeding £* 125 a 
year. Madame D'Arblay writes to her sister that the minu- 
tiae of her domestic life would make her * laugh to see, 
though perhaps cry to hear.' With all this, her mind and 
thoughts were never shut up in her economy. The most 
distinguished and excellent of two countries were welcomed 
to their frugal fare, and their hand and purse were always 
open to distress." 

I have known families of taste and cultivation who lived 
here on the same sum ; but it requires the most rigid econ- 
omy, and economy is so foreign to our people, and is so 
confounded in their ideas with meanness, that it brings pe- 
culiar diificulties. There must be something in our liberal 
expenditure shocking to the thrifty Englishwoman, who has 
won her way through life by her skill in saving and in mak* 
ing a little go a great way. She must feel there is no room 
here — where the question is not how little of a thing will 
suffice, but how much can be used — for that science of econ- 
omy which she has spent a lifetime in acquiring ; yet nowhere 
is she more needed. Let her go to the West and show the 
beauty and comeliness of order ; let her teach them not to 
poison the gifts of Providence, nor to waste with reckless 
prodigality the plenty which starving thousands hunger for 
in vain. Let her persuade the New England girls of her 
own rank that fine feathers do not make fine birds. But 
this, I fear, would be hopeless. We may warn as we will, 
the love of dress is destined to run a mighty race among 
American women ; and I fear, until we have a little of the 
biting experience of the Old World, the American domestic 
will place her chief happiness in putting on her velvet man- 
tilla and silk dress on Sundays, and feeling herself every bit 
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as good as her mistress. And why should she not ? She is 
almost as well lodged and clothed, and possibly as well 
educated. 

Would that, instead of this vision of hats and dresses, 
which is so irresistible to the female imagination in Amer- 
ica, there could be presented an equally attractive picture of 
a neat little homestead smiling in the wilderness, blooming 
vnih real and not artificial roses, the permanent fruits of 
easy and well-rewarded toil, sweetened by the spirit of hope, 
not of vanity. This frugality may come in time; the tastes 
of the poorer classes will follow those of the richer ; and so 
long as our wealth flows in the vulgar channels of dress and 
upholstery, and not in the nobler walks of benevolence, love 
of art, or development of individual tastes and character, 
those who look upon themselves as but a week behind us in 
climbing will not be much wiser than we. We are the pio- 
neers of society, and on us it depends to give a refined and 
elevated character to the aspirations of the people. 

Economy as extreme as is practised in England is not 
desirable here. The abundance of material and the scarcity 
of labor make many kinds of saving no economy ; and I re- 
joice that in this respect we are relieved from fixing our eyes 
on little things ; if economy has the second voice in every 
argument, it is very apt insensibly to usurp the chief place. 
As to labor, I am glad that a man's services are rated high. 
I love the house where the laborer is held worthy of his hire, 
where the tedious work meets no scanty or grudged reward, 
where the poor depart with a blessing, and old services are 
not forgotten. 

Next to the claims of housekeeping those of children are 
most preternaturally enlarged in America. " Eight mothers 
to one child should be the rule there, not one mother to 
eight children." There is no sufficient help in taking care 
of them, and mothers see too clearly that early education 
makes the man, to be willing to intrust them to any influ- 
ence but their own. We cannot regret the time thus em- 
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ployed; we can only regret that so much of the mother's 
strength is required in the early years, that she often ceases 
to be a companion for them when most wanted. The fire 
which should have brightened the whole of life has flared lip 
and gone out In many families everything is sacrificed to 
the children ; the mother who offers herself up as a victim 
has a sort of right to ask others to throw their pleasures, 
comforts, leisure, on the blazing pile. The children, mean- 
while, living much with their parents, add to the wants of 
children those of men and women ; boys of ten and twelve 
criticise a supper-table, and know the flavor of champagne ; 
girls of fourteen cannot get along without their operas, con- 
certs, and rehearsals. There is no affectation in all this, it is 
done perfectly naturally ; yet we cannot but regret that the 
period of simple natural pleasures is so much abridged, that 
the opera and the ball-room, which foster love of show and 
vanity, take the place of those social circles where genuine 
friendships might grow up. The hours which should be 
spent in disciplining and storing the mind, and preparing it 
to comprehend in its full significance whatever life offers, are 
wasted in a rash and crude enjoyment, which soon changes 
to satiety. Some mothers, finding their own after lives hard, 
and losing early the power of enjoyment, cannot bear to de- 
prive their children of anything they can possibly enjoy ; and 
so many mothers allow their children to follow, in all things, 
their own fancies, that it is impossible for the few who see 
the evil to stem it. The false ideas, the morbid sufferings, 
caused by this state of things, are among the saddest things 
in America. I have almost thought that to shut girls in a 
convent till some maturity was secured for them, would be 
a better course. A retired and solid education would then 
prevent the intellect from being frittered away in brilliant 
repartee, the heart in popular caressing manners. 

To girls who at fifteen have heard and seen the best and 
most exciting that reaches our shores, common life which 
wraps their real happiness is unendurable. It would require 
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a superhuman firmness in them to be true to their best inter- 
ests in the midst of this tide of pleasure. They lose repose, 
dignity, and balance of character. But when the severer 
duties of married life call, they drop their gauzy wings, and 
leave without regret this life of excitement and dissipation 
for one of anxiety and self-devotion. The first twenty years 
of their lives they pass in learning to know and value much 
which they pass the second twenty in learning to forego. 
Formerly in most parts of the country the education was 
one to supply resources. To the higher classes it gave com- 
mand of their powers, it introduced them to all that was val- 
uable in literature, it enabled them to appreciate all which 
they could ever hear in society, or meet with in books ; it 
gave enlargement, strength, richness. Our nearness to Eu- 
rope now adds to the former requirements an education for 
society. To live on the thoughts of Dante and Schiller is 
not enough, we must also speak their tongues. All talents 
which shine in society are cultivated; more knowledge of 
art and music is required. The day which before seemed 
full is now overflowing, and yet the whole period allowed 
for education is unwisely shortened. At the same time, the 
health, which might otherwise be improved, is sapped by 
early introduction to late hours and exciting amusements, by 
over-stimulus. 

Housekeeping and the care of children unavoidably 
make larger claims on time in America than elsewhere. 
The claims of society differ in different parts of the Union, 
and in different circles ; each person may interpret them his 
own way. As society is now managed, the same amount 
of pleasure and advantage requires a greater sacrifice of time 
here than elsewhere. I should like to see the whole life 
more social, and society not made a separate thing. Com- 
pany and visiting are but a small portion of the social life ; 
a much more valuable one is the free and friendly inter- 
course between all classes. This will give nerve to the 
higher classes, refinement and self-respect to the others. In 
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proportion as society is exclusive, it becomes injurious ; if 
our social life is open and generous, we shall become hap- 
pier and more liberal in our sentiments. We are but just 
beginning to recognize, not only the obligations, but the 
pleasures of society, and to value it as a means of destroy- 
ing prejudices, of enlargement both to head and heart. As 
St. Pierre says, " we need a diet of company as well as a 
diet of food." Increased facilities of travelling bring more 
varieties of people together, and make our society daily 
more interesting. Even within our own borders are diversi- 
ties of life and character, which only a free, social inter- 
course can make mutually understood. I hope we shall 
value genuine society more and more, and learn to buy it at 
a less price. It is now usually the first thing given up by 
those who must sacrifice something. This is partly owing 
to the foolish way in which we import European fashions in 
the frame, and set them up in the wilderness ; we engraft 
the manners and notions of richer communities on our own. 
How pleasant to receive into our lives the experiences of 
others, to sympathize with them, to study their differences, 
to feel our characters touching each one at a diiSTerent point! 
How pleasant to learn the variety of gifts with which God 
has endowed his creatures! I believe no one can do the 
smallest thing with unusual grace without some peculiar 
natural gift as the foundation. How charmingly these flow- 
ers develop themselves in the warm atmosphere of sympa- 
thy and admiration ! Well might Bishop Taylor say that 
in some sense or other we must think ourselves the worst in 
every company where we come. 

Conversation, too, may be an inexhaustible pleasure and 
stimulus. What other means of huipan intercourse is so 
elastic ? — it embraces " gray science and the evergreen tree 
of life," — what other so kindling to the imagination and the 
feelings ? 

People now meet in large assemblies with a great waste 
of time and money, at the dead of night, after they are worn 
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out with the fatigues of the day. But of that social, friend- 
ly visiting which warms the heart and softens the manners, 
there is little, except in small towns and in the country. 
When we learn that an evening may be enjoyed without 
victimizing either wife or purse, many who really value and 
love society will open those doors which a foolish pride has 
closed. It will be acknowledged that the style in which a 
man receives his friends should depend on his means; an 
easy face and friendly manner will be our best welcome, and 
more expensive adjuncts will be found where alone they are 
becoming, — in the houses of the wealthy. False pride and 
an extravagant standard of living arc not, however, the only 
obstacles to a free, social life. The master of the house can- 
not, or thinks he cannot, command time from his business ; 
the mistress can never be secure from fatigue with her chil- 
dren ; and, worse than this, there is generally an unwilling 
temper among domestics, which lies like a black spirit at the 
threshold of all hospitality. Most mistresses would rather 
give up society than domestic peace, and cannot enjoy a 
friend if there are sour looks in the kitchen. 

In the South, where a crowd of slaves takes the place of 
one " help," hospitality is as free as in any part of the world ; 
but in the Free States, where the work of the day is in most 
families barely accomplished, the stranger must often be a 
burden within the gates. In the South, one wardrobe only 
is to be provided; in the North, two or three are needed 
each year, and must be stored and cared for. Stoves and 
furnaces, and the daily fever of fires, are unknown there; 
here, thrift and the minor virtues become indispensable. 
The '' Southern matron" is the slave of her slaves ; the dwell- 
er in "a new home" is ridden over rough-shod, by greedy 
and relentless neighbors; in the Eastern States there is a 
more subtle danger, that of becoming the slave of things. 
Those who have an honest, hearty intention to do well what 
they find to do, cannot reconcile themselves to doing any- 
thing deliberately amiss. The love of excellence in work 
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and housekeeping becomes a snare which holds them to the 
earth. I would not lower the standard, but would cut off 
the objects of care. The multiplication of conveniences and 
of objects of fancy brings so much care, that neatness threat- 
ens to be the Moloch of modern times. Our love of excel- 
lence has a strong alloy of "indignation against defect." 
Dislike of the slovenly fashions of a new country becomes 
over-devotion to neatness, method, and the minor virtues, of 
which it is possible to have too much. The higher virtues 
and feelings are crowded out. The heart that readily be- 
stows the means for a night's lodging cannot derange its 
domestic economy by taking the vagrant beneath its roof. 
What are the sufferings of the pbor sailor to her who in her 
midnight watches forebodes smoky chimneys and a fall of 
soot? Nay, why should you speak of wind-flowers and 
early violets to one to whom April suggests only spring 
cleanings and abundance of rain? Far be it from me to 
undervalue good housekeeping, that which keeps life in the 
infant, and reason in the man ; but I do not want to make 
life all housekeeping, nor to see it wholly a prey to things. 
I rejoice that the love of travelling uproots many families in 
America, and saves them from becoming fastidious and 
over-attached to things. I only wish that those who live in 
a country where mere living demands so much thought and 
time, should not embarrass their march with much baggage. 
Let all things which are merely captivating, and require 
care, be viewed with suspicion, and relentlessly sent across 
the threshold ; good and fair though they be, they are not 
fair for us, if purchased at the expense of tenderness or 
serenity. 

It has often been said, that intellect in a woman is a foe 
to domestic comfort; but in America, at least, a sensible 
woman makes the best housewife. It requires no little char- 
acter, and some genius, to steer clear of anarchy and of 
slavery, I mean slavery of the mistress to the servants. A 
family requires for its management the same faculties as a 
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kingdom. Agricola, we are told, was thought fit to govern 
Britain because he had managed well his own family, which 
was esteemed as difficult as to control a province. Neither 
is a perfect machine to be wound up and abandoned, neither 
has a self-sustaining or adjusting force. Those who have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility of a family arc 
bound to supply this force ; and with us it is expected of the 
wife. There are as many ways of ruling a family as a 
state. Some women use an infinity of words ; they are the 
politicians, the busy-bodies. Is there a difficulty ? they have 
a " talk," and persuade over the offender. Others, by mere 
weight of character, show that they expect each one to do 
her duty. Others resemble those public men who rise by 
means of one rule ; they make everything yield to the Jug- 
gernaut of domestic convenience. They will carry every 
point which concerns this, and do not grudge for it the time 
and thought which were given for eternity. 

Housekeeping divides itself into what concerns persons, 
by far the most important, and what concerns things ; and 
again into arrangements and details. A delicate nature 
often understands all which concerns personal relations by 
intuition, but beats its wings in vain against the dry details 
of things. Yet, unless these things are properly attended to, 
there can be no genuine well-being for persons. The wants 
and the claims of each member of the family sliould be un- 
derstood and compared with one another. Infancy must be 
cared for, youth must have its pleasures and its golden op- 
portunities, old age its precious modicum of enjoyment. 
The relation of mistress must be entered into, and a good 
example set by fulfilling generously its claims. It is not in 
the main a disagreeable relation in the United States ; its 
annoyances lie chiefly on the surface. It is a suitable one 
to exist between one human being and another, and as such 
we should be contented with it. Better live with those we 
respect, though they may keep a little too near, than have 
under our roof a crew without principle or intelligence ; bet- 
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ter have to yield our own will, than be exposed to the temp- 
tation of absolute power. Here service is a compact and a 
relation in one, and subject to the infirmities of both ; the 
imperfect fulfilment of contracts troubles all public life, be- 
trayed or neglected relations are the trial of private life; 
between mistress and servant there is room for both kinds of 
evils. It is for the superior to fulfil both obligations ; if all 
do so, we shall not long complain of this part of house- 
keeping. 

On the whole, a mistress who knows what she wants, 
and what she has a right to, may be well enough served. 
She cannot live at her ease, as those of the same fortune 
might in Europe ; she must either aim at less, or else devote 
to domestic affairs a large portion of her time. But this 
knowing what she wants, and what she has a right to, is not 
so easily secured. American girls are so little in the house, 
and are so early introduced to society, that few of them have 
any preparation for the cares of a family. " Preposterous," 
as Sallust says, " who, after they are appointed to an army, 
begin to study the lives of great generals." 

Let me say a few words as to the two ways of spending 
the strength, — in detail, or in arrangement, which consists 
in choosing the best mode of action; the former is Celtic, the 
latter Saxon. The former is empirical, requires less eiSbrt at 
first, but is more exhausting in the end; and, in a world 
where all things are subject to chance, is usually preferred 
by women. They do not mind a few leaks in the vessel, 
which after all they may not be called upon to stop. Occa- 
sionally, about as often as a prize is drawn in a lottery, this 
want of plan succeeds, and it is difficult therefore to induce 
women to make, in the first place, the effort of thinking out 
the best arrangement, and bearing it on their consciences 
and memory afterwards. Yet this is the only way becom- 
ing a reasonable being, the only way to give confidence to 
those who share our voyage, and who may be less sanguine 
or more orderly than ourselves. Let woman study science, 
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that she may learn order in the great school of order. She 
will see it joined to beauty, and severed from duhiess and 
monotony ; she will learn to love it, and will introduce it into 
her little world. She more than man needs continually to 
keep before herself the ideal she is carrying out, because she 
is busy with such very small details. Her feelings do this 
for her continually, and with a vivacity no effort can imi- 
tate ; but this is only in some parts of her life. If the whole 
is arranged according to a worthy plan, she will be sustained 
and interested in all, and look with horror on a life spent in 
expedients and the stopping of gaps. 

The discontent of domestic life does not arise entirely 
from dissatisfaction with results, but partly from regret at 
the time and thoughts given to them. When this is the 
case, remember martyrdom by the needle is as acceptable as 
martyrdom by the sword. Care, within its natural limits, is 
necessary and wholesome ; but there is a care of human, not 
divine, origin ; and if with hasty grasp we seek to pluck 
every flower of life, we shall come off with our hands full of 
thorns. Let us choose those blossoms for our parterre which 
will not cost too dear in the raising, and be content to ad- 
mire and not possess the rest. Let woman in particular be 
careful how she entertains aims which will eat into her 
hoarded leisure. She does not, like man, keep her pleasures 
separate from the rest of her life ; everything is in danger of 
becoming a passion with her. If her choices and her tastes 
speak louder than her moral preferences, she gets a false 
standard of character. There was but one sphere for Mary, 
but many snares for Martha ; all aims which gratify the in- 
tellect and taste only, are specious Marthaisms. 

For both aims and claims, for pleasures and the leisure 
to enjoy them, money is eagerly sought in the United States. 
Even without our largeness of aims, the question of support 
would have great prominence. Every man has to make the 
ground he stands on. Hence to every man comes a painful 
period of doubt as to his own powers. He doubts whether 
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his occupation is worthy ; whether, as society now is, he can 
follow it without losing his early aspirations; and lastly, 
whether, even if all else is right, it is the work for him. In 
so far as this is a discipline needed to form the judgment, to 
sharpen the perceptions, to lower self-confidence and strip 
worldly success of its charm, we would acknowledge in it 
the hand of Providence. It is often a short, though sharp 
trial, and the quickness with which it is forgotten by the suc- 
cessful shows that they at least could not spare it from life. 
But to those, perhaps His favored children, whom God has 
not created to command success, the trial is a depressing, 
perhaps a life-long one, and we have a right to ask, whether, 
by our habits of expense and false ideas of what is needed, 
we do not prolong this period, and cut them off from happi- 
ness they are peculiarly fitted to enjoy. The necessity of 
gaining a support may press hard, it may show ugly in our 
social life ; but it lies at the core of all independence of char- 
acter. We cannot admire any life, however beautiful, if this 
skeleton of independence be wanting. Beauty demands that 
it should be concealed, but we must never for an instant 
doubt that it is there. We cannot excuse even the man of 
large gifts and rich endowments, if he does not perforin this 
fundamental duty. 

Besides feeling the necessity of support, the American has 
an instinct which bids him " keep poverty at a sublime dis- 
tance." The dread of it is a spectre which enters more easi- 
ly our palaces of to-day, than the castles of the Old World. 
It may be doubted whether it is not always present, the skel- 
eton at the banquet, — whether its threats do not influence 
every public and private affair. Who would ask alms for the 
starving Irish, a ransom for the fugitive slave, when stocks 
are depressed, when the merchant is fearing ruin, and the 
man of fortune finds himself without an income ? Into ev- 
ery judgment and valuation this question of money, of 
means, intrudes itself. Yesterday you thought no education 
good enough for your sons, you burned to bring the refining 
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influences of foreign art to the doors of your countrymen. 
To-day things look dark, your children must get along like 
others, your countrymen must wait till they can refine them- 
selves. 

Money is in America more than elsewhere a substitute for 
time. All the claims cry " Money or Time." Education, 
housekeeping, society, demand money, and again money. 
When domestic affairs chafe, the man says, " Put a sheath 
of gold on it, smooth it over, and make it easy. What do I 
make money for, but that my little wife may be easy?" 
But the wife, unless she be very little^ is not satisfied with 
this. She wants to make things right, not to smooth them 
over ; particularly if she sees her husband dwarfed and dark- 
ened by cares and the counting-house. Women feel that 
there is something base in this compromise ; it is a bribery 
to which no one will descend who feels his cause just, and 
himself able to maintain it. She cannot waste hundreds for 
her own ease, and read in the papers of starving wretches ; 
she feels that she also has a part to act in the economy. I 
believe Providence gave to each sex a different function, be- 
cause it would be too painful to the bread-winner perpetu- 
ally to give away as it were his own life, drop by drop, to 
supply the common necessities. While the man works, he 
has the ideal of his family before him, and not the petty 
sums which his wife disburses. Her part is to be faithful 
and wise in administering the thousand parts which make 
up the whole. But if, in order to .keep up a certain position, 
she must choose between taxing her husband overmuch, or 
engaging in a daily struggle which must end in making her 
unlovely and hard, how much better it would be for her 
while still young and firesh to choose a more simple form of 
life, and one whose duties she can perform gracefully and 
cheerfully. 

Let each one separate fij«t all the details which are re- 
quired to satisfy herself, from those which are adopted firom 
conventionalism; she can enforce the former with dignity 
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and success, and if she throws overboard the latter, the ship 
will be lighter by half its cargo. Let her learn whether the 
difficulties which beset her are realities or shadows; often 
they live only in her fears, — one true word will dispel them. 
Let her decide what degree of polish is attainable without 
the loss of better things ; let her remember, however, that 
each successive coating costs more and is worth less. Let 
her dress never outshine herself. Its becomingness does not 
depend upon its richness, as every painter knows. Exces- 
sive dress, and particularly very bright colors, often take from 
the face all expression, and reduce it to a square (often a 
blank one) of the patchwork. Let her seek simplicity, fresh- 
ness, and suitability, and nothing more, unless her means 
amply warrant it. If American women have that prettiness 
and native refinement foreigners remark in them, they need 
less than others the ornament of dress. Theirs is not a style 
of beauty, nor are their lives such as to make elaborate dress 
becoming. 

Let her life and her manners flow from her character. Let 
them be the fragrance of the flower ; and may there be a va- 
riety of flowers and of perfumes. The character has a right 
to express itself in manner, and will do so if all hinderances 
are removed. As in the fairy tale the hair from the prince's 
head gave a description of his character and of the scenes he 
had passed through, so should the presence give us the result 
of life. The manner should express the habitual character, 
and, dimly hinting at what has been or may be felt, should 
add the light or shadow of the momentary mood. The ex- 
quisite charm of that manner which only the most varied and 
refined society can impart, which says and does and looks 
the only right thing at the right moment, may not be for us. 
But even this divides itself into two parts, one of which some 
natural sentiment and high culture, even with a retired life, 
can bestow. Without the graces of a court, we may have 
that delicate and rapid appreciation of every shade of mean- 
ing and of feeling, which makes a person a most delightful 
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companion ; and we are perhaps the more likely to keep it, 
the less we are- conscious of it, the more we are occupied 
with things themselves, and not with their effect on others. 

This brings us to education again ; education forms the 
character, but society must have a high character to choose 
a high education. The snow will melt on the mountains 
when the weather grows warm ; we shall have warm weath- 
er when the snow is melted on the mountains. Each waits 
for the other, and will wait for ever, unless those who see a 
little what is wanted throw themselves into the milSe, and 
fight double-handed, — keeping off life with one hand, and 
beckoning on education with the other. Thus, gradually, 
they clear the field for the next generation. It is more diffi- 
cult to choose the best details of education than of life, be- 
cause education acts (so far as it regards purposes) for the 
future, and life for the present ; in America, life moves with 
such breathless rapidity, that the purpose of to-day is a blank 
to-morrow. It is said that want of unity of credence proves 
a science to be in its infancy ; that when the exact truth is 
reached, there can be but one credence. IS we apply this to 
the science of education, we must suppose it to be in its 
swaddling-clothes in America, for no two persons you meet 
are likely to agree on any point And there is perhaps more 
difference of opinion as to the education of women than of 
men. I would have a woman so educated that her husband 
could nowhere find a better friend, her children a more en- 
lightened guide. She is man's companion in the universe. 
She has the same right to appreciate and enjoy it. K a sad 
necessity compels her in these times to become his fellow- 
laborer in active scenes, let her be so educated that she can 
do it with as little expenditure of strength as possible. Ex- 
perience will soon show those who clamor so loudly to 
extend her sphere of action, that continuous labor is not for 
her ; it will be to man an additional incitement to exertion 
to save her from that which nature forbids. He will think 
it essential that woman should be well provided for in his 
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scheme of life. A civilization which allows him to lead a 
life of pure thought, to revolutionize the world on $800 a 
year, and confines his wife to the kitchen and the needle, 
will not satisfy him. He will make woman's labor (if she 
must labor) light, not perplexing, — such as she can perform 
in the retirement of her home. Already this generosity of the 
American towards women is a national characteristic. No- 
where is the labor of woman so well rewarded in proportion 
to that of men. Here is a great problem of modern days 
which we can set right, and which I fully believe we shall 
set right ; if not, it will be the fault of woman's friends more 
than her enemies, — of those who claim that 

'' Le donne son ycnate in eccellenza 
Di ciascun' arte, ove hanno posto cnra/' 

and would urge them, therefore, to enter every field as com- 
petitors. They would take from woman two of the greatest 
advantages Heaven has given her : they would insist on her 
serving a hard apprenticeship to knowledge, when Heaven 
meant she should only receive and dispense the fruits of 
man's researches ; and would demand from her a power of 
creation which she does not often possess, and which per- 
haps would unfit her for that enjoyment and enlargement 
which she gains through sympathy. They bid her, too, 
spend all she has gathered on the stranger, barter it away, 
valued or unvalued, when Heaven meant she should enrich 
with it those nearest her heart, or, at least, the orphan and 
the desolate. 

While it remains doubtful whether woman's " clock is to 
be set for time or for eternity," whether she is to bloom in 
seclusion or stride along the highways of life, retain her nat- 
ural proportions or be tortured into an exotic, there must be 
great differences of opinion as to education. We are more 
perplexed than Phineus, whom the gods compelled to see 
always a double Thebes in his horizon. We see all the cit- 
ies of Europe, and would unite the peculiar accomplishments 
of each ; fortunate if we find no enemies but time and space. 
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no innate incompatibility between them, — if, like colors 
brought together at random, they do not ruin one another, 
as all but nature's colors do. 

There are two kinds of refinement : one which demands 
but little, makes but little ravage in the world ; another bar- 
baric, which demands the best of everything and finds noth- 
ing good enough, which lays waste whole fields for a pine- 
apple, which proves itself the true princess by feeling three 
peas under twenty feather beds. One is lovely in woman 
and easily attained in any circumstances, the other unlovely 
under whatever delicate phrases and lofty pretensions it is 
veiled. Does not every false or excessive refinement in outer 
things partake of this latter kind ? Is it a genuine refine- 
ment not to be able to endure this, to have a horror of that, 
to ransack a continent for your table, or send across the seas 
for your wardrobe ? Is it not ungenerous to make such a 
great hole in the world, to crush so many roses for one fra- 
grant drop ? If our women had more faith in character, and 
less in outward means, they would never lend their influence 
to the pursuit of wealth. Let them hear what one of their 
countrymen says about wealth. 

" Wealth is a great means of refinement, and it is a secu- 
rity for gentleness, since it removes disturbing anxieties ; and 
it is a pretty promoter of intelligence, since it multiplies the 
avenues for its reception ; and it is a good basis for a gener- 
ous habit of life ; it even equips beauty, neither hardening 
its hand with toil, nor tempting the wrinkles to come early. 
But whether it provokes greatly that returning passion, that 
abnegation of soul, that sweet trustfulness, and abiding af- 
fection, which are to clothe your heart with joy, is far more 
doubtful." 

A. C. L. 
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Arctic Explorations, By Elisha Kent Kane, M. D., U. S. N. 
Philadelphia : Childs and Peterson. Boston Agents, Phillips, Samp- 
son, & Co., 13 Winter Street. — The united patronage of human 
sympathies, scientific zeal, private munificence, and public spirit has 
enriched our literature with this superb work. It is already in the 
hands of thousands of fascinated readers. Apart from the direct in- 
formation it conveys, and the encouragement it yields to the nobler 
sentiments of our common nature, it is an incidental good of no small 
value that it is one of those books which, by the twofold gratification 
they afford to the love of knowledge and the love of the marvellous, 
displace vapid productions, and supersede the disastrous appetite for 
fiction. 

It is a rare advantage that we have the story of these thrilling en- 
terprises and almost incredible hardships told us, not, as sometimes 
happens, by an illiterate and rude adventurer, but by a scrupulous 
and intelligent scholar, whose enthusiasm as a voyager and discoverer 
never bears him over the line between reality and romance, and who 
feithfully reports whatever his researches lay open, in every depart- 
ment of science. Not destitute of a poetic eye, and gifled with excel- 
lent powers of description, he carries us through those vast, imperial 
solitudes of the frozen North, with such emotions as might attend a 
journey through the fabulous domains of pure imagination ; while, at 
every step, the interest is indescribably heightened by the perils of an 
actual expedition of living men, and the tragic elements involved in 
all the varied possibilities of human suffering. The reader often 
finds himself closing his eyes, and setting his teeth, and holding his 
breath, as if the Titanic jaws of icy caverns were just closing in upon 
his own body. Indeed, the sense of cold is kept up with such acute- 
ness, as we traverse the tremendous snow-fields, and shiver on the 
ice-coasts, and watch through the awful Arctic nights, that — as 
somebody wittily said — all ordinary experience of cold (not to speak 
of the experience of the present writing, with the thermometer at 14** 
below zero) becomes tolerable, and one of the volumes quite serves 
as a substitute for a stove, to the great economy of fuel! The 
illustrations, engraved from drawings by Dr. Kane, three or four 
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hundred in namber, though by no means perfect, succeed in giving a 
remarkable impression of the solemn and magnificent scenes of nat- 
ural grandeur through which these hardy explorers fought their way 
toward the Pole. Thirty thousand copies of the work are said to 
have been subscribed for, in advance, — as much to the credit of our 
people as of the author. 

Baron Humboldt is preparing to issue it in Grermany, and M. De 
la Boquette in France. Since Sir John Franklin's fate first became 
doubtful, in 1848, three years after he embarked, no less than twenty- 
five expeditions have set sail with the brave purpose and hope of 
solving the painful mystery. Thirty-one vessels and many boats 
have been equipped, at a cost of more than four millions of dollars. 
These gallant undertakings have placed the pilgrimages of the intel- 
lect in a beautiful alliance with the '' circumnavigations of charity." 
Conspicuous on the roll of those whose enlightened liberality has sus- 
tidned them are the names of Greorge Peabody and Henry Grinnell. 
It is sad to learn, that, just when the large success of his labor is be- 
coming manifest through the civilized world, the esteemed and 
accomplished author is obliged to struggle with a threatening dis- 
order, and to turn away &om the North, with which his fame is asso- 
ciated, to the sofl air of the tropics, for health, if not for life. Heaven 
grant it may not prove that he is to be joined to that company, en- 
larging ever since the days of Pliny, whose devotion to science has 
made them its martyrs ! 

RohertsarCs HUtory of the Reign of Charles the Fifth, Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. — The place so long held without dispute by the 
original work of Dr^Bobertson precludes the necessity of any account 
of its plan, or any discussion of its merits. It is no less valuable 
when regarded as a piece of historical composition, or as a general 
picture of an eventful age, than as a narration of the fortunes of one 
of the most eminent of European princes. The special feature of this 
new edition, in these fine volumes, uniform with Prescott's Philip II., 
is an important addition to the enterprise of the learned Scotchman, 
in a particular account of the life and manners of Charles afler his 
abdication, — a supplement of more than two hundred pages, — by 
Mr. Prescott Of course, nothing would proceed from this distin- 
guished historian not marked by signal care and ability. But it was 

6* 
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his studies among the Spanish archives, and especially at Siman- 
cas, — a repository of chronicles but recently made accessible, — 
that put into his hands the materials for a ready execution of this 
task. Those who have read Philip II. will recall the eloquent chap- 
ter on the ^ Latter Days of Charles V." in the first volume. That 
subject is here treated at length, in such a way as to furnish, of itself, 
a sufficient reason for the purchase of the entire work. It is cer- 
tainly a matter of much curiosity to follow the statesman and ruler 
from the court and the palace to the retirement of Jarandilla, and 
then to the little hermitage of Bethlehem at Yuste, — to see him en- 
during the^vexations and impertinences of the most troublesome of 
friars, — to find him amusing hunself with a watchmaker's ingenui- 
ties, and, on observing the different rates of timepieces, moralizing 
on the futility of attempting to coerce the minds and thoughts of men 
to move exactly alike. 

Let parents and friends, who would form in the minds of the 
young of either sex a taste for sound reading, consider how much 
better it would be to put into their hands substantial and durable pro- 
ductions like this, than the perishable stuff so often chosen for gifts. 

Aurora Leigh. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. C.S.Fran- 
cis & Co. — One feels a certain incongruity between a book-notice 
of a dozen lines, and one of the grandest works of human art. Bat 
that phrase serves to indicate our estimate of this wonderful poem. 
There are only a few creations of the imaginative genius of the age 
belonging in the same lordly rank. It is only in the strictly human 
character of the theme and the incidents, in the absence of the su- 
pernatural element, in the familiarity of the fortunes through which 
the personages of the story are led, and perhaps in some defect of the 
majesty of proportions, that " Aurora Leigh ** fells short of the epic 
dignity. How far these traits ought to remove it may be a question. 
As the canons of criticism stand, it falls into the class of metrical 
romances. But how little does that designation convey of the ani- 
mated world of thought, life, fancy, philosophy, criticism, learning, 
passion, prophecy, which here sweeps, in robes of splendor, and with 
the solemn march of an imperial purpose, before the reader's soul ! 
Not that there are no faults. They are there, — anybody that seeks 
can find them. Sometimes they thrust themselves forward, — old 
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faults and new ; — a little mannerism herei — all the more provoking 

for spotting such splendor ; a little involution and obscurity there ; 

some breadth of language farther on ; and occasionally a violation of 

the laws of gradation in disposing light and shade. But, we should 

say, that must be a very unsusceptible nature indeed which would 

not feel these defects to be quite lost in the matchless beauty of the 

parts, and the commanding power of the whole. At least, if any 

one, aflter following the thrilling legend through, line by line, pausing 

over thei separate images of perfect grace, or pondering the solemn 

intimations of living mysteries too deep by &r for words, and ending 

there on the starry heights with John of Fatmos himself, — 

^' Jasper first, I said. 
And second, sapphire ; third, chalcedony ; 
The rest in order, last, an amethyst/* — 

should contradict our judgment, there certainly would not be enough 
in common between us to furnish the ground of an argument. What 
woman, what man, of these later days, has looked farther into the 
abysses of suffering and faith and love and worship, or reported the 
awful vision with holier fidelity, than Elizabeth Barrett Browning ? 

The ChristiavUs Gift. By Rev. R. W. Clark. John P. Jewett 
& Co. — The predominant thought is that of the future life. 
Other related topics, however, are included, such as " Elements of 
a Happy Home," "The Crucifixion," "The Spiritual Good of 
Thankfuhiess," « The Glory of Christ" Each of the fifteen prose 
and twenty-nine poetical papers seems to have been prepared with 
care, and in a reverent spirit. The vigorous mind of the editor has 
furnished several — not too many — of the prose pieces, while his 
accomplished wife pleasantly completes the household representation 
with some graceful verses. The other principal original contribu- 
tions are from Rev. Dr. Peabody, Bishop Clark of Rhode Island, 
Rev. Dr. Neale, Rev. A. L. Stone, Rev. H. M. Dexter, Rev. Mr. 
Studley, Rev. Dr. Vinton, and Rev. Dr. Kirk. Many persons will be 
glad to find such a gift-book, instead of the sentimental annuals that 
used to prevail. The externals and illustrations are in a handsome 
presentation style. There is a something in the title which would 
not have sounded in the least artificial in the days of the Catacombs. 
If it is otherwise now, is it because the Christian life and confession 
are less earnest than then ? 
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Pictures of the Olden Time. By Edmund H. Sears. Crosby? 
Nichols, & Co. — The enviable reputation already won by Mr. 
Sears in the literary world will be justly raised by the present publi- 
cation. So far as we know, literature presents no other work on the 
same plan. It is a new species in the genus History, — a kind of 
cross between genealogy and fiction, yielding a blood as rich as it is 
new. The fortunes of an old and honorable New England family are 
traced through a period of some three hundred years. But they are 
not only traced; they are illustrated and illuminated. Instead of 
dry details and formal connections, we have the liberty of imagination 
and the grace of genius. Scenes and periods are taken out of the 
realm of historical fact, which the author adorns with the touches and 
constructive orderings of his rare artistic faculty. So the lineal suc- 
cession is presented in a series of graphic, brilliant descriptions, pos- 
sessing the combined charms of romance and reality, drama and 
biography. Of course the interest is independent of any relation of 
kinship. It is the same book from which the la^t ni.mbe - of the 
Magzaine extracted a chapter. 

Essays. By Theophilus Parsons. Seconal Seri<s. Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. — It is instructive and encouraging, in many points of 
view, to meet with an able and diligent student and teacher of civil 
law, o.ccupied daily with the strenuous pursuit of his profession, who 
yet commands time, and feels the passion, for such meditations as 
bear their fruit in this volume. For these "Essays" — a name 
which the author modestly says he gives his writings only because he 
can find none of less pretension — are not the crude result of some 
superficial reading and thinking given, in idl 3 hours, to religious sub* 
jects. They were never put on paper for the sake of making a book. 
They come out of the inmost of the man who willing to own them 
as the children of his intellectual and spiritual life. They are charged 
with the power of his own personality. They are fraught with the 
burden of a living sincerity ; and they are not less impressive nor 
less convincing because they ai e so destitute of the form of persua- 
sion. Indeed, they are, in this respect, a curiosity. We remember no 
productions — especially in theology — so thoroughly instinct with 
an earnest belief, which were yet so clear of all direct attempts to 
gain assent or win proselytes. We have read them, — we read them 
often, — not as an editorial task, but for edification. Admiration and 
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gratitude are due to any man, in these times, who contributes to the 
perplexed discussions in theology thoughts that are his own, however 
he came by them, — emotions that are fresh, convictions that are real. 
Besides, we are willing to confess that the more we read of the more 
enlightened class of Swedenborgian writers, the more the doctrines 
themselves inculcated by the New Church seem to us to contain truths 
which the religious world needs to receive. It would not be a diffi- 
cult task to point out how one and another of the prominent ideas of 
that system meets a deficiency in one and another of the existing 
sects, — as, for instance, the unity of spiritual life, the law of regen- 
eration, the nature of virtue, the relations of morality to the spirit of 
God, the geniality of worship, the Lordship of Christ If welcomed 
among the denominations, how much these views would do to soften 
what is harsh, to spiritualize what is dogmatic, to enlarge what is 
narrow, to liberate what is constrained, and to humble what is self* 
confident and proud into a lowly and quiet waiting upon the Father ! 
Nothing is more striking in the outward aspects of the New Church 
people, than a certain air of contentment, of rest and satisfaction with 
their faith, — contrasted strongly with the eternal anxiety, and ques- 
tioning, and scepticism, and painful negation, and longing for some- 
thing else, which we meet with so often in other quarters. Nor are 
we able to see that the obvious danger of this repose is proved prao* 
tically irresistible, i. e. the tendency to intellectual sloth. Then, the 
decided, positive church feeling among the Swedenborgians is some- 
thing so legitimate, and so wanting in many branches of Protestant- 
ism, that an inquirer is prompted to seek for the explanation. It is 
disheartening, however, to perceive that even in that fold of peace a 
root of bitterness has sprung up, and something like a schism is 
threatened. The question of strict and liberal construction, and of 
ecclesiastical powers, appears, judging by the New Church journals, 
to be invading that hitherto harmonious organization with the rest. 

But of the mooted matters the reader will find little or nothing in 
these earnest, practical prelections of Mr. Parsons. To many persons 
who stumble at the difficult style andv the voluminousness, not to say 
the diffiiseness, of the great Seer himself, such interpretations of him, 
more adapted to the modem method of discussion, and laying closer 
hold of the prevailing habits of thought, will have a livelier interest 
than the works of the original master. The " Essays," though not 
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cast into the shape of a systematic treatise, yet, by their constant ref- 
erence to a system eminently self-consistent and homogeneous, come 
to possess a sort of scientific value. As a specimen of the author's 
powers of expression, as well as vision, we quote the following fine 
episodical passage : — 

** Yesterday, while I was writing the preceding pages, was one of the 
fairest and finest days of our Autumn ; a season which is always so rich in 
delightful weather. And what an exhibition, what an excess of beauty, 
there was, from beginning to end. The morning, lovely as light, seemed, 
to present to a spotless sky an earth as pure as itself, wrapped in a robe of 
the soft and tender but glowing light-mist of our Indian summer. Every- 
thing was living, and yet still. The tinted foliage moved sofily, but ever 
moved ; the birds were busy, but quiet ; they were not wholly silent, but 
every one has noticed that their autumn song is, not melancholy, but softer 
than their spring music, and without its jubilant exultation. To the retired 
spot where I wrote, and from which I looked out upon all this surpassing 
beauty, the sounds even of human activity, — the last to lose their tone of 
efibrt and conflict, — even they came subdued into sweetness and harmony. 
And so the gentle, mighty movement went on, as the earth rolled forwards 
through its day's path ; and as the hour of universal rest came on, and the 
great shadow of the earth rose distinctly outlined on the eastern sky, the 
very earth itself seemed to lie down to slumber in the pale light of the 
watching moon, that it might be strong and fresh when morning came, to 
live another day under the eye of its Lord and Master. The day came and 
went, rose and sank away, over rocks and animals and men. And the men 
to whom it was only so many hours more for comfortable labor, or, yet 
worse, for pleasant idleness, — were they, in this respect, much above the 
lower animals, or even the rocks, upon whom this overflowing beauty was 
poured out ? It will not always be so. The mind of man will grow and 
brighten, and his life be vivid and productive of all good, and Nature will 
present a cup of pure enjoyment to every lip, at every hour, when it is 
known that all her movements, and all her beauty and fragrance, and all her 
laws and forces, are but the forms and expressions of an inner life, of an in- 
ner world, of spiritual movement and beauty and force and law. Then, the 
principles by which whatever is without may be interpreted, and what is 
within recognized, shall be the lessons of all childhood, and the common 
thought of the world's understanding. Far, very far in a remote future, this 
day may lie ; but there it must be, now only possible, but hereafter to be 
actual, or that Providence must fail which cannot fail. Then will nature be 
as it is now, the exponent and the instrument of the spirit- world ; but then 
it will not be what it is now, — an impenetrable veil between that world and 
this its embodiment." — pp. 225, 226, 
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The Tear-Book of the Unitarian Congregational Churches^ for 
1857. A. U. A. — A sectarian almanac. The denominational 
limitation is not made to look large by being intermixed viiih the 
magnitudes of astronomy. Perhaps the matter hardly deserves no- 
tice ; but we must say that its editor has an account to settle with the 
facts of the case and with the spirit of courtesy, when he includes 
the " Monthly Religious Magazine and Independent Journal " among 
the periodicals " published in the (Unitarian) denomination," — this 
journal having expressly and repeatedly affirmed for itself that it be- 
longs within no denomination whatever. There are also some names 
in the " List of Ministers " which suggest that a definition of " Unita- 
rianism " including all these, and yet excluding ministers of other de- 
nominations, would be a curiosity ; while, if the " List " is meant to 
embrace the preachers of " Liberal Christianity ** in the true sense, 
the omissions are more extraordinary even than the contents. 

■ 

Darters " Margaret** — Having the promise of an extended notice 
of this fine specimen of the arts of drawing and engraving, — the 
finest of American execution we have seen on so extended a scale, — 
we refer to it here only to say that it may be had of Redfield, New 
York, and of booksellers generally. 

There is this advantage in a collection of illustrations over any 
mere printed volume, that it furnishes an agreeable social amusement 
in a parlor. 

Memoirs of Washington, By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. — With admirable judgment, such as her whole literary and 
domestic character might have led us to expect, the accomplished author 
has chosen from the incidents in the career of the great patriot and 
hero, such as might prove most instructive and inspiring to those that 
are just passing over from childhood towards maturity. These she has 
woven together in a gracefiil style, and connected them with the lead- 
ing traits in Washington's character, so as to produce the happiest 
impression of the whole subject. The publication seemed to be called 
for, by the fact that the Father of his Country has been " to© gener- 
ally looked upon by the young as a cold, far-off, statue-like person, 
admirable rather than imitable, fit for reverence but not for love." 

Heaven, By James William BIimball. Gould and Lincoln. 
— Great respect would be due to a work of even ordinary merit, pro- 
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duccd by a business man of large and urgent occupations, on a great 
spiritual theme, showing profound sincerity and an earnest desire to 
extend the influence of a Christian faith. An essential difficulty at- 
taches to all attempts at speculation on the nature and occupations of 
the future life, arising from three principal sources, — the reserve 
of Revelation, the absence of experimental proof, and the inapplica- 
bility of most scientific methods of inquiry. On the other hand, be- 
lievers often feel that there is a degree of vagueness and dimness in 
the great hope which Scripture itself does not warrant, which weak- 
ens obedience, and which it is a worthy aim to try to remove. This 
seems to have been the feeling which prompted the author of this 
book to commit his thoughts to the press. He has avoided the peril- 
ous and tempting extremes of rash or fanciful painting on the one 
side, or of a too exact and literal description on the other. He does 
not theorize nor dogmatize. He puts away many gross and material- 
istic impressions that still prevail in parts of the Christian world, at- 
tempers both reason and imagination by a sober reverence for the 
authority of Scripture, and treats the high theme genially and wor- 
thily. His views are naturally more likely to interest persons of 
some religious experience, and to be appreciated by those of a quick 
sensibility, than to arrest or satisfy worldly-mindedness. What faults 
occur, are more than explained in the Prefiice. Indeed, one is sur- 
prised, after reading that, not at some occasional oversight, but at the 
mental discipline, the variety of information, and the measure of liter- 
ary skill, evinced in the body of the work. 

MiUedulcia, D. Appleton & Co. — Those that are accustomed to 
look into that repository of literary and philological curiosities, the 
English publication called "Notes and Queries," will not wonder at 
finding a " thousand pleasant things " culled &om it, for the entertain- 
ment of leisure hours. Put upon a centre-table, this beautifully exe- 
cuted volume would profitably start " a thousand " themes of interesting 
talk. Put into the hands of an invalid, too weak for consecutive trains 
of thought, it would prove as good as many a medicine. And there 
are few q^en or women who would not be wiser for its information. 

t^ Several book-notices are necessarily omitted. 
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ON SOME FOREIGN CHARITIES. 

A FEW words, first, of the difference between Catholic and 
Protestant administrations of charity. 

In Catholic countries, beggary is encouraged," and alms- 
giving is made one of the first of virtues. You scarce go 
into one of their churches, without finding a box asking 
alms for the sick and poor, and perhaps beggars about the 
door. The position of the destitute to those who can give 
them help is thus very different from what we arc accus- 
tomed to. There is something primitive and affecting in 
giving direct firom hand to hand, from heart to heart, which 
partly reconciles one to the great evil and annoyance of 
beggary. 

Again, iiAhose countries education is a concern of the 
Church, — one of the functions of the spiritual power. Thus, 
in Austria, an arrangement has been lately made, by which 
the priesthood is reinvested with a monopoly of this charge ; 
and such a thing as secular education, or any public instruc- 
tion by a Protestant, or heretic, is utterly disowned. In 
Italy, and the South of France, and Belgium, I have fre- 
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quently seen schools and classes trained through the streets, 
or engaged in religious exercises in the churches, — always 
under the care of priests; their school-books mere cate- 
chisms so far as I saw, and iheir education merely such as 
to make them faithful subjects of the Church * 

Again, the presence and superintendence of the Church 
are far more manifest in the hospitals of such countries. 
Not only authorized ministers of religion serve as chaplains 
in them, but the hospitals themselves are religious founda- 
tions ; Christian emblems are duly provided, and the wards 
are labelled with the names of eminent saints. Religious 
orders, too, are provided for this and similar charges. All 
the world has learned to bless the name of the Sisters of 
Charity, who render hospital service to the sick and suffer- 
ing. Then there are Brothers of Mercy, — who attend the 
burial of the poor, — including in Florence some of the rich- 
est and most high-born of the city ; always ready, at stroke 
of bell, to quit any business or amusement for their melan- 
choly task ; known by their mournful chant at night, and 
their masked procession in the streets by day. 

These all are part of the ecclesiastical domain of Cathol- 
icism. That wonderfully subtle and many-handed organi- 
zation, the Roman Church, has them all under its authority 
and control. They are its peculiar glory and strength. An 
untold amount of charitable feeling and effort they bring to 
bear umJer its sanction. They add incalculably to its influ- 
ence among the body of the people. They make it appar- 
ently indispensable to the state, which willingly leaves to its 
hands the discharge of all special offices of humanity, that 
here enlist the service of an association, or die become a 
public charge. 

* Curious to note the quality of this primary instniction, I looked over the 
shoulder of a little boy in St. Martha's Church, Marseilles, and found something 
like the following : " Q. What do you mean by the visibility of the Church 1 
A, By the visibility of the Church, I mean that the Church is a society visible 
and very apparent, so as to be easily discerned." 
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It is elsewhere than in Soman Catholic countries that we 
find the peculiar sphere of modern philanthropy and reform. 
Not that it is less wanted there. Doubtless the dungeons of 
the Inquisition, the leads and pits of Venice, the prisons of 
those despots who both court and shield the invisible power 
of the Church, stood as much in need of Howard's brave 
investigation, or of the reforms since, as those of England 
or America ; but the Church suffers no interference except 
its own, which comes in sudden impulses in some saintly 
heart (as Borromeo's), and never gets organized, unless in 
the voluntary acts of mercy spoken of. Scientific knowl- 
edge is but jealously admitted to any share in humane 
labors ; and the sanitary reformers must wait for priestly 
power to decline, before they can help matters much in 
those Italian streets. 

Passing by the great field of Catholic charity with these 
few general hints, we come to two types of modern humane 
effort, very marked and very different, — the schools in Great 
Britain for the children of the poor, and the circle of na- 
tional institutions which make one of the glories of the 
imperial capital of France. 

As a type of the first, take one or two of the Scottish 
schools. No city of the Old World takes a stronger hold of 
our memory and imagination, by its very name, than Edin- 
burgh, the ancient and noble citadel of Scotland. The names 
of its streets and hills, the very flavor of its local traditions, 
have been wrought into the fabric of our minds, since we 
were children. Its main interest for us is gathered about 
the long descending ridge and steep side-slopes of the hill 
that falls evenly from the precipitous Castle Crag towards 
Holyrood, — a distance of a mile and a half. This narrow 
ridge — bounded on one side by the steep glen ("Loch") 
that separates it from the New City, on the other by slopes 
and meadows, over which the suburbs of the College quar- 
ter have slowly spread — is the Old City, the Edinburgh of 
history and legend. Tall piles of dark gray stone climb the 
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steep side of the Loch, — houses of seven, eight, or nine 
stories in the rear, the hill-side being terraced into nearly as 
many floors. On either side, the street is carried high on 
arched bridges that span the hollow ; from which, toward 
the south, you look down into the deep gulf of Cowgate or 
Grassmarket ; toward the north, upon the strange, irregular, 
sombre mass of dark limestone blocks that line the steep 
Loch-side, twinkling at night with the constellations of 
little tapers, that make (it is said) one of the most striking 
spectacles anywhere of a city's life of humble industry. 
Narrow lanes or Wynds, incredibly narrow and steep, mere 
slits in the gray pile of building, rank with unwholesome 
damps, serve as the passage to innumerable habitations, 
squalid and confined, and make your hazardous path among 
the noisy, rude, and swarming population of the poor. The 
coarse apparel and complexion, the bare feet on the chill 
stone pavement, the aspect of dirt that startles and alarms 
you everjrwhere, the manners appallingly loud and free, the 
sorry street sales of fish and flesh, and the hard, dreary, hap- 
less symptoms of drunkenness, such as we see nowhere but 
in Britain and America, reveal the painftd and sorrowful 
side of the life — to which the Old Town seems abandoned, 
— that broods in the dark stone by-ways and under the 
September haze of the picturesque but sombre city. One 
thinks as he passes — especially in the turbulence of the 
Saturday half-holiday — what streams of sullen hate, of 
lowering fanaticism, of political passion, of popular vio- 
lence and frenzy, have passed from these dens and port- 
holes of gaunt poverty, towards the Grassmarket and the 
" Heart of Mid-Lothian " ; and then, again, of the heroism 
of Christian charity, that assails these strong-holds of a 
people's misery and vice. 

The Free Church of Scotland honors itself by its efforts 
of humanity at home, — such as the ministry of Chalmers 
set on foot in Glasgow, and such as we see survive of his 
powerful impulse here. A Free Church School on Castle 
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Hill, controlled by Doctor Guthrie, (who seems to be the 
inheritor of Chalmers's popular power,) and guarded rather 
jealously from heretical influence, is the head-quarters of 
this charity, — a charity cramped and hurt (I hear) by theo- 
logical bigotry, yet the noblest protest against the sceptic 
worldliness that has crept upon the elder " Establishment," 
the Kirk of old heroic memory. 

And not the Free Church alone. A Union Charity, in 
which churches of various creed participate. Unitarian and 
all, has founded its school and asylum for poor children in 
one of these obscure streets, shdtering some forty or fifty 
in all, boys and girls. We saw them marshalled in trained 
ranks to the homely dining?hall, where, after grace, they ate 
their bowls of bean-porridge heartily. For cheapness, In- 
dian meal and rice are substituted for oats, their natural 
provender, rather to their regret. The master of the estab- 
lishment is a shrewd, good-humored, hard-headed Scotch- 
man, of perhaps fifty ; energetic and hearty, a capital head 
he seems to the establishment. We went after dinner into 
the court, — there were his young barbarians all at play; 
then into the shops where they learn divers trades, — joiner's, 
tailor's, shoemaker's, and the rest. They are apprenticed 
when they leave the school, and so put on the way to a 
rugged, honest livelihood. It saves them from the worst 
savagery of the streets, and is the very salvation of a good 
many. The instruction is slender and plain, doubtless. 
The main point is to teach self-support and good morals, 
and to follow the pupils afterwards with some degree of 
friendly oversight; a very fair type of the quiet, humble, 
determined way of these pioneers in the attack on the giant 
strong-holds of national ignorance and sin. 

Still further, religious charity has to provide in these Brit- 
ish cities a substitute for public education on a somewhat 
larger scale. This it does in several ways. 

First are the Charity Schools^ properly so called. Take, as 
one example, the Colston School in Bristol, — a city pecu- 

7* 
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liarly dear to many of us, not only for its old memories, 
which link it with the early fortunes of America, but for its 
fresher memories of true English philanthropy and English 
hospitality. An order from one of the City Council admit- 
ted my friend and me to view this ancient charity. Here — 
by the munificence of a princely merchant and city bene- 
factor of a century and a half ago, a sort of secular saint 
of Bristol — are educated about a hundred and twenty boys. 
Each has his lodging, board, clothing, and instruction for a 
seven years' course, and an outfit of £10 at the end of it. 
The appointments, of builSing, dormitories, &c. remind one 
of the Catholic College at Georgetown. The school uni- 
form — alike at all seasons, except a warm vest in winter — 
is a long dark-blue coat lined with red, coming nearly to 
the ankle ; knee-breeches of the same ; red stockings ; shoes 
with great brass buckles ; a brass medal on the breast, three 
inches across, and stamped with the figure of a dolphin ; 
buttons with the same device ; and clerical bands instead of 
collar.* Most of the boys we saw at play had on all this 
preposterous toggery, with duplicates hanging in the halls 
above. The teacher is a little sensitive to the ridicule of it, 
but the boys seem quite unconscious, perhaps a little vain 
of the badge, as full-blooded Bristol citizens. This school 
is controlled by the city government ; an investigation of its 
funds and management, a few years ago, just doubled its 
efficiency. 

The "Red Maids' School" is a similar foundation for 
girls. The full costume is quite a pretty one, — red gown, 
with white cap and apron. They receive an outfit of £S at 
leaving, and are mostly bound out to service. The maidens 
sat prettily in their long ranges, busy with fresh apparel for 
the summer holidays, — next week being Whitsuntide. The 



'^ The story of the dolphin is, that one of Mr. Colston's ships, on hoard which 
he was, stmck a rock, and he would have perished ; hut a dolphin, being sucked 
in, effectually plugged the leak, and, being found there at the end of the voyage, 
was gratefully adopted into the Colston coat of arms. 
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pride of the school is a hall, or kitchen, finely decorated, 
of the time of good Queen Bess. These charity costumes, 
too, are true relics of the Edwards and Henrys, from whose 
reigns they date. Here again history sets its strong stamp 
on English manners ; and the living charity of toKlay wears 
the features and livery of two or three centuries ago. 

Another sort are the Church or Parish Schools^ under the 
patronage of the Established clergy, of which we hear so 
much in English religious tales. A pleasant example of 
them was a way-side chapel on a wild moor in Cumberland, 
with the school close by ; St. John's Parish Chapel, lonely and 
far away, of pretty Gothic stone-work, telling of " church- 
extension," and a troop of a dozen school-children, quite 
too shy and rustic to tell of anything. 

Still again are the Chapel Schools of the Dissenters j which 
come nearest, perhaps, to our idea of a public school, and 
offer some hints which we might profit by. The funds are 
provided partly by religious gifts, partly by a small compen- 
sation from the pupils, ranging from four to sixteen cents a 
week. Of late years, the government allows a grant of 
such a percentage of the expense ; sends commissioners to 
inspect and report their condition; and makes its grants 
something of the nature of a prize for good order and con- 
dition. A certain jealousy of municipal liberties, which 
prevents its ever being even hinted that the towns should 
have authority and charge of schools, shows how far the 
English are as yet from understanding or trusting our 
method in such things. 

In general, the branches in these schools are much the 
same with the medium and lower grades of our public 
schools. But these features seemed worth noting in them, — 
judging chiefly from those at Wanington,* which have a 



* I may be wrong in calling this a Dissenters* Chapel School ; but, save in 
greater completeness of plan and ontfit, it seems not to differ greatly from that 
at the Lewins' Mead Chapel in Bristol, associated with the honored name of 
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particularly high repute. First, the simplicity of outfit, — the 
divisions being separated only by cloth screens, while recita- 
tions are going on in two or three at once, without distracting 
anybody. Then the organization, — each class being under 
a special teacher ; and especially the institution of *' pupil- 
monitors," or promising scholars, intrusted with the care of 
the lower classes. These receive a small compensation from 
the government; and besides their own class-lessons, they 
are examined from year to year in a course which is to fit 
them as teachers of higher grades. And what a fine decis- 
ion and intelligence we find in some of the boys who work 
under this stimulus ! How hard and faithfully they labor, 
at the risk of their health, perhaps, carrying that English 
vigor and the firesh feeling of their young ambition into the 
very atmosphere of the school-room! And thirdly, that 
scholars are taught to do, as well as think and learn. They 
acquire manual accomplishment as well as knowledge, 
especially drawing, that education of eye and hand so im- 
portant to a trained mechanic. Something this school sys- 
tem loses, no doubt, in breadth of application and steady 
efficiency, by not being a public charge, as here ; but it 
gains often in quality, I have no doubt, from being under 
the direction of earnest, enlightened, and religious men, — 
their motive conscience, their authority not law but love, 
and their hands free to do what they think needed and right. 
English custom leaves too much, perhaps, to individual con- 
science and personal effort ; yet out of that neglect comes 
often what is noblest and best in English character. 

Several of the charitable institutions of the Continent — 
pEuiicularly the German schools for the idiotic, blind, and 
deaf mutes — show still another method of operation and 
quality of skill. But omitting these, we come at once to 



Dr. Carpenter. "Warrington, with its admirable academy, as well as religions 
ministrations^ is likewise associated with the names of Aiken, Barbanld, and 
Priestley. 
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that group of public charities in Paris, — unequalled in the 
world for the magnificent scale they are founded on, the 
amount of science and skill bestowed on them, the historic 
associations that bind them with the past, and the enlight- 
ened munificence of the government. A descriptive cata- 
logue of them would be impossible ; it is only one or two 
we can take, as types and illustrations. 

Being peculiarly under the patronage of the government, 
they must change their title as often as a revolution comes ; 
so that what ten years ago was the " Royal " Institute for 
the Blind, or Deaf Mutes, five years ago was the " Na- 
tional," and is now the " Imperial Institute," and the very 
directory or guide-book becomes political. One circum- 
stance is worth mentioning, because it confirms our repub- 
lican faith (which needs strengthening now and then) in the 
tendency of free institutions towards a wiser and wider 
humanity. As I passed into the large hall of the imperial 
establishment for the blind, I noticed, ranged here and there, 
the dates of its founding, extension, and improvement 
These showed it to be strictly a revolutionary institution. 
It was when the new breath of liberty so stirred the heart 
of France, that the first steps in it were taken. The men 
who promoted the work were those whom the Revolution 
brought before the public. Its several stages were com- 
pleted under the difierent phases of that stormy time. 
Those terrible revolutionary tribunals paused in their work 
of terror at home and defence abroad, to see this task of 
humanity advanced. And before the monarchy was re- 
stored, France found this conquest achieved, — this noble 
charity fairly and firmly settled among the institutions of 
the state. 

Near the Garden of Plants, on a broad space sacred for 
ever to charity, is a sort of hospital village, — the " Salpe- 
tri^re," — founded about two hundred years ago by Cardinal 
Mazarin, and enlarged by successive additions since. It 
admits and shelters five thousand women, whose qualifica- 
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tion is that they are upwards of seventy, and poor. It is 
pleasant, and very soothing to one's notion of indigent old 
age, to see the humble groups, the care that anticipates their 
wants, the vast stock of linen, whereof twelve hundred pie- 
ces (I think) are given out daily, the hospitable kitchen with 
spits and stoves twenty feet long, the sick-wards inscribed 
each with the name of some saint, and especially the per- 
fect neatness, stillness, and busy order that prevail every- 
where. In the wash-rooms women stand by the tubs, in a 
sort of barrel, to guard them from slop and suds. Then is 
the curious economy of space in the drying-room, — a sort 
of kiln, heated in winter. One court is for lunatics, giving 
them as much liberty as possible ; and groups sat here and 
there in the shade, this August morning, the picture of hum- 
ble content, — spared from what a sad and wintry world 
of pining want ! Then how gentle the attendance is, how 
thoughtful the provision of bodily comfort and spiritual con- 
solation, and how one rejoices to see this French genius of 
organization turned here, at least, to uses of pure mercy! 
The thought continually returns, what a world of lonely 
misery, of those small, hidden, unspoken griefs and wants 
that make the burden of human wretchedness, what hope- 
less anxieties and distresses of the poor, are daily, silently, 
effectually removed! A populous town of decrepit and 
helpless indigence, on the very border of the worldly, gay- 
metropolis, — unknown, uncared for by the street throng, 
but sheltered tenderly, and watched with daily and nightly 
care, by the compassion that stirred some Christian breeist 
two hundred years ago ! 

Towards the west, beyond the gay river-front you view 
from the Elysian Fields, rises the decorated and peculiar 
dome of the " Invalides," — Napoleon's mausoleum in the 
crypt below, and, close by, the enormous military hospital, 
where are gathered the maimed and mutilated relics of those 
astonishing campaigns. Here, as you pace the long, long 
galleries, or mount from stair to stair, a new sense comes 
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over you of the prodigious resources this nation has lav- 
ished in the centuries of war that have kept it poor ; the 
enormous cost, in men as well as means, of the glory which 
is its unsubstantial possession now. This prodigious estab- 
lishment is the monument of as many perished homes as it 
has sheltered wrecks and fragments of human lives, — its 
palace-grandeur a sort of balance to the vast splendors of 
Versailles. It is curious to see the quiet and indulged life 
of the crippled veterans, and the signs of the proud fondling 
oversight of the state for those who have helped build up 
its military renown. To these poor, shattered remnants of 
humanity it would seem a perpetual holiday, — easy tasks, 
light discipline, and lifetime of leisure ; so that the very 
name of Invalides seems to have lost its associations with 
disease and wounds, and to be reckoned, among pomps and 
palaces, as part of the peculiar pride of France. 

In these few types or illustrations of charity, which are 
the fruit Christianity has borne on the soil of the Old World, 
'we seem to find one or two hints of use to ourselves. The 
patient, sagacious, loyal conscience of the Briton, bravely 
attempting in detail a work of which the whole magnitude 
might well appall the boldest imagination, and the thought- 
ful tenderness, genius of organization, and admirable ex- 
ecutive skill that have shaped and conducted the grand char- 
ities of imperial France, — the particular merit, perhaps we 
may say, of Protestant and Catholic charity respectively, — 
both offer us somewhat to copy and adopt in those growing 
institutions of humanity that are coming to be part of the 
structure of our body politic. 

It is well for us, also, to remember that there are other 
lessons for the traveller than such as come by the luxury 
of the eye or ear, or the reviving of dim historic memories, 
or the storing up of new sensations of deUght Life teaches 
something sad and serious to all. The wants, exposures, 
and sufferings of men are alike in every age, in every land: 
To learn from one another how to deal wisely with them, 
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to give and receive the great lesson of Christian charity 
across the water, is one of the better fruits of this expe- 
rience. In each of the examples I have named, there is, I 
think, a type differing from anything we have amongst our- 
selves; the same want is met in another way; the same 
sentiment of humanity is organized in another sort of insti- 
tution. 

And we learn, not only that the blessed work of charity is 
one everywhere, but that the most common, the perpetually 
recurring, the most painful and grievous ills of our mortal 
estate, need the constant, fresh, holy spirit of love and faith, 
new and vigorous in each generation of the good. Laws 
can only organize, not create, that spirit. In its essence, it 
is an individual grace, an inspiration from the Most High. 
Let it once relax, and nothing remains, in our boasted civili- 
zation, to save us from the spectacle of such unrelieved dis- 
tresses, such hideous wrongs, as make the worst shame of a 
barbarian age. 

J. H. A. 



THE SPIRIT OF CHILDHOOD AND THE SPIRIT OF 

THE KINGDOM. 

The dispute was constantly arising among the Lord's 
disciples concerning pre-eminence in the coming kingdom. 
Perhaps we of this day can hardly conceive the intense 
interest with which the long-prophesied Messiah was waited 
for, by the whole people of Israel, — an interest which every 
exciting event or incident deepened, and sometimes even 
caused to blaze forth in ungovernable enthusiasm. The 
entire nation was on the tiptoe of expectation, their ears 
stretched to hear the first notes of the herald, calling, " Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord, and make his paths straight," 
and their hands and hearts all ready for the glorious work. 
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The prospect of the reign of the Messiah, as has been said, 
over the favored people on a renovated earth, was to the 
people of Palestine nearly what the hope of heaven is to the 
Christian. It was their comfort under their trials, and their 
boast even amid their defeats and degradations. . Into this 
kingdom they esteemed it their birthright to enter ; the title 
and prerogative were in their blood. '* At the gate of the king- 
dom," says one, " they looked with no meek and far-off desire ; 
they knelt and knocked with no suppliant air, breathing such 
confessions of unworthiness as gave their security for grati- 
tude; but turned on it the greedy eye of property, and 
rushed to it with interft to * do what they liked with their 
own ' ; so that the kingdom of Heaven suffered violence, 
and the violent would take it by force. Scarcely were they 
content with the notion of admission as its subjects ; they 
must be its lords and administrators too. For them, thought 
the Pharisees, were its dignities and splendors created, for 
them its patronage reserved; and the glorious sovereignty 
of God was to be not over them, but by them ; so that, in 
every proffer of their services to him, they contemplated not 
the humility of submission, but the pride of command." 

The disciples of the Lord shared, of course, in these feel- 
ings and anticipations. As often as their hearts experienced, 
more than usual, the greatness of their Master, — as often as 
he rose most majestically upon their revering minds, — con- 
stantly as the thought sprung up amid their musings, or in 
the presence of some signal act of power, that he was in- 
deed the Christ, the long looked-for Prince and Saviour, — 
the question which most naturally suggested itself to them, 
and formed the topic of their private debates, was, who 
should be greatest when he assumed his throne ; which 
of them who had left all, and followed him in his humili- 
ation, would be nearest him in his exalted glory. Can we 
not imagine the earnestness with which the discussion should 
be carried forward, — the marshalling of their claims, the 
comparing of the dates of their service, the measuring of the 
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quantity of their sacrifices, the counting up of the marks of 
their Master's regard, to learn whom he esteemed the most ? 
Can we not imagine that the dispute should often run high, 
— words and looks exchanged which revealed the bitter pas- 
sions at work in their bosoms, — fi-equent signs passing firom 
one to another, as Jesus spoke to this one or that one, or 
despatched one or another on any special errand ? See how 
ready to burst forth their excited minds were, in that inci- 
dent of the mother of James and John coming to Jesus with 
the petition to sit on his right hand and on his left in his 
kingdom. When the ten heard it^ they were much dis- 
pleased with James and John, and our Lord himself was 
compelled to interfere to allay the irritation. 

Now it was before these, thus agitating the constantly 
recurring question, and referring to Christ himself for the 
answer, that Jesus held in his arms a child — gazing on his 
face, no doubt, with wonder, and yet with a pleased look of 
trust — and said, " Verily, I say unto you, except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye shall not enter the 
kingdom of heaven " ; as if he said. You dispute about the 
posts of power and authority, the seats of honor and glory, 
in that kingdom, as if already you were of the kingdom, 
and in it ; but look first to the question whether you shall 
even enter it ; for entrance is not by blood and inheritance, 
not by right and of necessity, but only through the conver- 
sion of the heart back to the lowliness and simplicity and 
gentle spirit of the child ; and the greatest among those who 
enter is he that has most of the little child in his heart and 
Ufe. 

What an answer to humble their proud ambition, grasp- 
ing with narrow selfishness the chief gifts of place and 
power, seeking heights whence to look down in triumph 
upon their brethren and the world! How abashed must 
have fallen their conceited expectations before his sublime 
exaltation of humility ! How deeply must they have pon- 
dered in theur hearts " what this nieaneth " ! A little child ! 
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To enter the kingdom so ! A little child, the emblem of 
greatness ! It was indeed a new and strange thought ; per- 
haps they could make nothing of it : it was only an addi- 
tional perplexity in regard to Him whose disciples they were, 
not by their own act, but by his choice. Perhaps it was 
only long after, when the Holy Ghost had been poured out 
upon them and changed them indeed, making those who had 
quarrelled together for crowns and robes and offices the 
meek, earnest, persistent servants of the lowest of men for 
Christ's sake, — perhaps it was only then that this saying of 
Christ came to their hearts with all its heavenly significance. 

It is a word of meaning and interest to us no less than to 
those who listened while it fell from our Lord's lips. It is 
what he speaks in his spirit, and by the Spirit, to each of us : 
"Verily, I say unto you, except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven." What meaneth this ? Pride and conceit, self- 
sufficiency and boasting, such as is natural to us as men, 
will not be able to tell us. 

The kingdom of Heaven : what is this that we shall not 
enter save as a little child ? It is not a place, primarily. It 
is not a far-ofi" region. It is not a country, like any of the 
earth. It is not a land whither we are to be transported. 
We must not entertain our imaginations with visions of 
thrones, and offices, And splendor as of earthly royalty. This 
were to make the same mistake with the Jews, and to bring 
up the same questions which agitated their minds. The 
kingdom of Heaven, says our Master himself, is within you. 
And his Apostle says, " The kingdom of God is righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost." That kingdom 
is iiwthe heart, in these swelling bosoms of ours, in the 
depths of these closed and secret breasts, in those silent re- 
cesses of the soul where passion is hushed, and the world's 
voices are still, — where God dwells, where he sets up his 
abode, and talks with us in mercy and love ; where Christ re- 
veals the full light of his presence, and the Holy Spirit breathes 
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upon every thought, affection, and desire ; where all heaven 
opens itself in glory, and descends in raptures upon the heart 
tlirilling with pious joy. That kingdom is the feeling of 
God, the devout sense of his presence, the sacred gladness of 
his parental love. That kingdom is the deep, unfaltering, 
unbroken, unalterable consciousness of divine tenderness, 
sympathy, care, mercy, — open to us every moment, and fill- 
ing the whole being with the peace of believing. That 
kingdom, — how shall one tell what it is, when it is so 
much, so great, so wonderful, and yet so simple, that it is the 
child's heart that understands it best? It is in that soul 
where God dwells and reigns in all the majesty of his power 
and in all the gentleness of his Fatherhood. The soul where 
that kingdom is leans, in its dependence, on the arm of the 
Lord, that its feet may not stumble ; keeps close by his side, 
that it may not wander and be lost ; turns a meek, implor- 
ing eye to the face that bends down upon it with the quiet 
smile of love, for the needful supplies of its daily wants. 
The soul in which that kingdom is rests not in dependence 
alone, but in holy trust ; believing the Father's word, yield- 
ing to the Father's pleasure, walking in the Father's way. 
That way may lead where it will, by green pastures and 
still waters, over smooth places and through gentle undula- 
tions of hill and valley, with the sky clear above and the 
breeze soft around ; or it may be rough, and hard, and stony, 
bruising the feet, so that they bleed as they go, marking the 
steps ; the heavens may be very dark with thick clouds, and 
blasts of stormy wind may beat upon the wayfarer as he 
toils forward ; still trust holds his soul up, breathes courage, 
inspires unfailing persistence, puts firmness into the will, 
and sustains the same song, now rising in swelling notes of 
joy, and now low as strains of sweet music heard afar; 
still the same song, — " Even so. Father, for so it seemeth 
good in thy sight ; lead me in the way of thy choosing, for 
no harm can befall me, while thou art my defence." The 
soul in which that kingdom is loves, too, the service of the 
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Father. The will of the Father is its law. It knows no 
other. It asks for no other. Daily it asks, " Father, what 
wouldst thou have me to do ? What service is appointed ? 
What work is set before my ready hands? Obedience is 
the prompting of its love. The commands of the Most 
High, which seem to others so stern, so hard, and — shall we 
say it ? — so exacting, they are written on the heart, hidden in 
the breast, and wrought out in patience and meek observance 
in the hours and minutes of the passing day. 

And now is not all this that we have been trjring to say 
altogether and simply the spirit of childhood ? Does not the 
thought of childhood bring up before us a picture like this ? 
Why, look for a moment at the little child in the home. 
Beautiful and true is this representation of his position : 
" How silently, yet how surely, does the domestic rule con- 
trol him, — dating his rising and his rest, his going out and 
coming in, apportioning his duties and his mirth, ordering 
secretly the very current of his thoughts, whether it sparkle 
with gladness or overflow with tears ! Yet how rarely has 
he any painful sense of the constraining force which is on 
him every moment ! Hemmed in on every side by a most 
vigilant power, yet look at his open brow, and say whether 
creature ever was more free. His life is an exchange of 
obedience for protection ; he gives submission and is shel- 
tered. Folded in the arms of an unspeakable affection, he is 
saved from the anxieties of self-care, nor is he ever left alone 
to choose a path by the dim, sad lustre of his own wisdom, 
but is led gently on by the lamp of a father's experience and 
the meek star-light of a mother's love ! In strangeness and 
danger, how close he keeps to the hand that leads him ! In 
doubt, how he looks up to interpret the eye that speaks to 
him ! In loss and loneliness, with what cries and tears he 
sits down to lament his freedom ! He asks, but claims noth- 
ing ; he pleads, but is silent when the final word is given. 
If he strays, how quickly he looks about him in fear, soon as 
he realizes that he is indeed astray. If he disobeys, how 

8* 
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soon his heart is troubled, and cannot be at peace till he has 
returned, confessing in his simple way that the path of per- 
fect obedience is the path of truest liberty. Only so in 
a like dependence, in a like trust refreshing and reverential, 
in a like obedience free and joyous, in a like consciousness 
of a presence, all sufficient and tender, from whom we with- 
hold nothing, not even ourselves, consists the very spirit of 
the kingdom of Heaven ; nor can we dwell on earth or in 
heaven, finding it a kingdom of God, but as the loving child 
dwelleth within his home." 

But we all know that this temper is apt to be worn away 
as we advance into manhood's life. When we come to stand 
out on the broad theatre of the world, leaving the security and 
shelter of the quiet home, and are thrown upon the difficulties 
and roughnesses of a man's duties and experiences, to meet 
and conquer them as we may, how apt are we to lose the 
spirit of childhood, and live at our own direction ! how apt 
to cast aside the early restraints, and spring forward to the 
appointed tasks with proud convictions of our strength and 
wisdom ! We set up for ourselves. The feeling of depend- 
ence is displaced by the pride of power ; the meek trust 
gives way to the boastful pretension of self-sufficiency ; the 
ready obedience to another's law, to the arrogant affectation of 
being a law unto ourselves. And thus it comes to pass that 
we lose, with the earthly home and its spirit, the kingdom of 
Heaven and its childlike heart. We lose our dependence on 
the great Father, our complete trust, our affectionate alle- 
giance, through " our own habits of command." We forget 
we are still children of God, dwellers in his mansion, to be led 
by his will and supported by his love. And so we fall away, 
often taking our portion of goods and straying off on our 
own account ; and by and by it gets to seem strange and 
impossible to lean completely on the unseen arm of power 
that is ready to fold us round, and does fold us round, 
though we know it not. It seems strange, and like a simple 
tale of a dreamy or weak and effeminate mind, to hear of a 
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perfect reliance, undoing all its self-sufficiency, and yielding 
up all to the will of Him who is the Giver of life and the 
Ordainer of all life's experience. It seems strange, and almost 
incredible, to hear of an obedience for the man, which is as 
ready, as unreserved, as joyful, as that which he gave the 
gentle parent who watched over and guided his childhood. 

And how should it seem otherwise to us, till we be 
changed back again into the spirit of childhood ? How 
can we enter into the consciousness of this condition of the 
heart, except the spirit of early days returns upon us, and 
gives back to us *' whatever was blessed in childhood, without 
abating our glory of manhood," — making the mansion of 
God's house peaceful as a father's abode ? How simply 
true, then, is it, what Christ saith, " Except ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom 
of Heaven." For can we otherwise ? One rapid glance at 
our hearts will teach us that we cannot in any other man- 
ner. Let theologians argue as they will ; let them set forth, 
in their ways, what conversion is as a dogma^ we all know 
what it must be as a doctrine of experience. If, to enter the 
kingdom, we must become as little children, then most plain 
is it we must be changed, — we must be converted. Till 
we are, we are not as little children, with the heart of a 
child in us, but as grown men, with the proud heart of a 
man in us. And this we know too well. For unless that 
change has come over us, are we leaning upon God with 
the whole weight of entire dependence ? are we walking in 
the meekest trust in his most blessed will? are we, with 
cheerful obedience, running to do his pleasure ? In weak- 
ness, is He our strength ; in perplexity, our guide ; in failure, 
our hope ; in temptation, our refuge ? And yet this is what 
it is to dwell in the kingdom of Heaven, — to be a subject of 
that empire, — to be a child of Him who is its Head. 

Who of us does not need conversion ? God knows we 
need it, and therefore he will not let us alone, but is always 
ordering his providence to bring us back to himself. Some- 
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times he pleads with us in his gentle tones, which we may 
hear in hours of gladness and prosperity; sometimes in 
deeper voices, that startle the too drowsy soul, in hours of 
peril and disaster ; sometimes he sends a word, awful as that 
which once spake from Sinai, through all the chambers of a 
man's being, bidding him beware how he longer lives in dis- 
obedience and a prodigal. Sometimes he unroofs the very 
house of our security, and shows us that what we rest in 
may suddenly pass away, and leave us homeless and deso- 
late. Sometimes by a quick and sudden blow he extorts 
the cry of dependence, moving in the heart a deep sense of 
relation to that which is above, as well as to that which is 
around and beneath. But oftener he pleads with us in the 
persuasive accents of a loving Father, calliag most patheti- 
cally after the children whom he hath nourished and brought 
up, but who have rebelled against him. He pleads with us 
in that wonderful manifestation of infinite love, before which 
angels bow, — the coming of the Only Begotten into the far- 
off country, seeking us, and yielding himself, a willing sacri- 
fice, for our redemption. He pleads with us in the gentle 
knocking of his Spirit at the closed door of our hearts, — 
knocking, knocking, if we will let him in, — in the holy 
hours of quiet meditation, in movings of the soul that we 
can give no account of, when, somehow, we feel near to 
heaven, and its light shines upon our path, even though 
drifting earth-clouds eclipse it again. God knows we need 
to be converted, and so he will not let us alone, but calls, 
varying his entreaties as our hearts require, " My child, give 
me your heart." 

And oh ! when we are truly converted, when childhood is 
born again in our souls; when we are ourselves again in 
the spirit of childhood; when the freshness of our early 
years is shed over the wisdom and experience of maturity, 
then how simple are all our ways and thoughts and tastes ! 
how we love the unaffected, chaste, homely modes of life ! 
The formal, stately, ostentatious, ceremonious ways of the 
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world grow distasteful, and the modest, quiet, humble grow 
dearer and holier. 

When again we kneel at a Father's feet, and walk by a 
Father's side, and look up into a Father's face, then with 
what large belief in his love and constancy are we ready to 
go right on over rough as well as smooth ground, — right 
on, through sunshine and darkness ; right on, through sick- 
ness, bereavement, loss, trouble, and long pressing agitations, 
knowing that our light afflictions, which endure but for a 
moment, work a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory ; knowing, too, that, if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

J. I. T. c. 



WINTER IN THE HEART. 

Bare houghs against a dark December sky, 

And dreary rack and rain, 
And brown leaves, odorous of decay, that lie 
Upon the earth, and chilly winds, that sigh 

And fitfully complain. 

Unseen hands part the clouds, and through the rifl 

Gleams the celestial blue ; 
Black masses with their gold-tipt edges drift 
Seaward, and from the horizon far uplift. 

Letting the glory through. 

Hast thou December in thy heart, O friend ? 

Dark clouds that hide thy sky. 
And withered hopes, that, like dead foliage, send 
Suggestive memories up, and fears, that lend 

To every breath a sigh ? 
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Art thou not living for thyself "I O, turn 

Thine introspective view 
Unto the world that needs thee : thou shalt learn 
How he who to Grod's service gives concern 

Immortal work shall do. 

When self-renunciation's healthful breath 

Stirs in thine inmost soul, 
Dark gloom that brooded like the shades of death, 
As storm-clouds when the west-wind conquereth, 

From thy calm sky shall roll. 

Who lives for others, sees life's darkest day 

Illumined from above ; 
June roses shall exhale their fragrance on his way ; 
No life is dreary which reflects one ray 

Of God's unchanging love. 

H. w. 



THE SOUL AND THE BODY. 

Religion and the human body have seldom been on ami- 
cable terms. There is no affection or passion of the flesh, 
against which religious men have not, at some time or other, 
endeavored to carry on a war of utter extirpation ; while the 
flesh, which would have loyally served the spirit as natural 
sovereign, has been a troublesome rebel against its authority 
as inquisitor and executioner. Judaism, more perhaps than 
any other form of religion, acknowledged the lawful exist- 
ence of the body and its afiections ; and yet Judaism had 
its circumcision and its fastings. Heathen systems of relig- 
ion, particularly in the East, have always been more or less 
characterized by the torture and sacrifice of the flesh ; and 
Christianity — I mean historical Christianity — has not been 
far behind heathenism in this warfare against the body. 
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Hence the saints who are the heroes of the Roman Catholic 
Church were chiefly ascetics. They believed that spiritual 
glory was proportional to physical emaciation. St. Hilarion, 
it is said, ate but five figs in a day, and often fasted four 
days in succession. Simeon the Stylite, as the story is, 
while he lived upon his pillar, took food but once a week, 
never slept, and never allowed one of the female sex to come 
within his sacred neighborhood. To so low a minimum had 
he reduced his physical life, that it was never known when 
the spirit left his body ; but after having been observed three 
days in the same attitude of prayer, a disciple ascended his 
pillar, and found that his soul had departed, and that his holy 
body was giving forth a fi-agrant odor. Protestant readers 
may discredit this story, but it is held sacred by the Church 
of Rome, and Simeon is reckoned among the devoutest of 
saints. To live among wild beasts, to feed upon hay and 
grass, to choose residences in the most unhealthy places, to 
risk life purposely among cannibals, have been considered by 
zealous Christians as religious duties, as exposure for the 
glory of God. And when mental imbecility has been pro- 
duced by these practices, it has been called perfection of the 
spirit, and childlike and holy simplicity. One of these de- 
vout warriors against the body says : " Sickness appears to 
be natural to the Christian. The religious man ought to 
consume himnelf like a candle for the light of mankind." 
** St. Bernard," says a writer, " prided himself, and congratu- 
lated his followers, that, since they had given themselves up 
to religious duties, they had feeble stomachs and were 
sickly." St. Ambrose taught his disciples, that, if they would 
attain the highest spiritual knowledge, they must reject the 
precepts of the physicians. 

But it is a matter of congratulation, that the battle has 
been carried in favor of the physicians against the saint. 
In this long contest between the religious sentiment and 
the flesh, the flesh has fairly maintained its ground, and 
come off a triumphant rebel. Nor has the religion usually 
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taught in the Church even the poor merit of a voluntary sur- 
render. She submits because submit she must. She has 
acknowledged the rights of the body only on compulsion ; 
while she still holds to the ascetic principle^ that the soul is 
a prisoner to the body, bound as a kind of penance to physi- 
cal woes and temptations, and awaiting death as a deliver- 
ance from captivity. This is still the teaching of most of 
the current theology. It is a melancholy fact that Christian- 
ity has not evolved out of itself the true doctrine of the rela- 
tion between the soul and the body. It has only gradually 
surrendered ascetic practices, as they have been shattered 
and broken down by the batteries of science. And then 
with clearer eyes men have read their Bibles, and found that 
Jesus taught the same truth they have now learned from 
science. Religious theories cannot stand their ground against 
physiological facts. In the long run, the Doctor of Divinity 
must succumb to the Doctor of Physic. We owe it not so 
much to religious systems as to the arts of medicine and 
hygiene, that we are not now living on grass or aerially 
perched on pillars. 

What, then, is the true relation between the soul and the 
body ? First, the body is not the prison of the soul, but its 
house and home. It has been too fashionable for piety to 
snivel over the inconveniences and hardships of its earthly 
lot, and to sigh after the freedom and luxury of heaven. 
But the evU here is not in an ill-conditioned body ; it is in 
an ill-conditioned, undevout spirit. The soul carries ever 
with it the keys of its own happiness. If it has not learned 
to unlock the spiritual treasures of earth, much less may it 
hope for those of heaven. That is but a sickly religion 
which makes the world a " vale of tears." Life is what the 
heart makes it ; and he who looks for death to deliver him 
from an evil body, we may be pretty sure, carries evil in his 
soul. 

Secondly, the body has rights, which cannot be ignored or 
gainsaid, — religious rights. It demands to be represented 
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in religion ; demands that religion shall be democratic, — a 
commonwealth of mind, body, and soul, in which every 
power, mental, spiritual, and physical, shall be allowed a 
voice, and have its rights protected. The religious senti- 
ment is to assume no regal airs, though the phrenologists do 
locate it at the top of the head. What, indeed, has it to boast 
of ? Is the organ of veneration in itself any more religious 
than the lungs or the stomach ? The lungs contract and di- 
late, and the stomach dissolves food, according to laws which 
God has written upon their being. Does the religious senti- 
ment, when it keeps to its sphere, do more than obey the law 
of its own existence ? The lungs every moment are under 
the command of God. Every inspiration is in obedience 
to his will ; and so they are in direct relationship with God, 
and so far are religious. The normal action of the stomach, 
the skin, of every gland, is likewise religious and sacred. Is 
there any other difference, with respect to relationship with 
God, between these physical organs and the religious senti- 
ment, than that the latter is conscious relationship ? Every 
faculty or function of the body, as much as of the mind, is 
bound by the laws of its being to give service unto God. It 
has obligations to perform, therefore rights to be respected. 
The religious sentiment has no power of dictatorship over a 
man's religion. There is no Upper House in human nature. 
It is a perfect democracy. Each member has a voice and 
influence in exact proportion to weight of character. It is 
the office of the religious sentiment to preside in the assem- 
bly where aU the individual powers and faculties are repre- 
sented, each in its own person ; and religion is the resultant 
action of the assembly, — the free and harmonious operation 
of all the faculties, each attaining its individual end, accom- 
plishing its duty, and receiving protection for its rights. 
When the general result is unanimously obtained, and yet 
with the perfect freedom of each faculty, then the man 
reaches the highest religious life. In this view, every act 
becomes religious. I must dine and sleep religiously. 

VOL. XVII. 9 
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There is no part of my life, no part of my being, that is 
not represented in my religion ; and, in return, every part of 
my life and being comes under the law of religion. 

The religion which is not thus representative of the whole 
nature is a religious deformity. There is somewhere a w^eak 
spot in it, a vulnerable point. Whatever faculty Religion 
excludes from her counsels is sure to attack her as a trouble- 
some foe from the outside. The saintly men who have 
warred against the flesh, have maimed their religion in just 
the proportion they have maimed their bodies. Spiritual 
emasculation must soon follow physical. It is only by the 
most violent perversion of language, that the sickly senti- 
mentality of the Ascetics between the third and tenth cen- 
turies has been dignified with the name of religion. Simeon 
the Stylite was called religious, because in the fifth century 
the symptoms of lunacy were not understood. If the relig- 
ious sentiment usurp despotism over the body, narrowness 
and deformity will appear in the creed. Let Religion ignore 
the animal passions, and they will flock like harpies to prey 
upon her vitals. Let her disregard the laws of the stomach, 
and she herself must die of dyspepsia. I doubt if a dyspep- 
tic stomach and a thoroughly religious life can go together. 
To save the gastric juice is the first step towards saving the 
soul. I once read the biography of Dr. Payson, somewhat 
celebrated as a revivalist preacher, and as a man of melan- 
choly, unamiable temper. He was subject through life to 
frequent seasons of fretfulness, despair, and the most gloomy 
foreboding. He was also addicted to frequent fastings, 
often rigidly remaining in his room a day or more without 
a morsel of food. It is not difficult to see that these two 
facts were related to each other. His stomach, deprived of 
its natural food, gnawed upon his soul. 

It is not, of course, necessary that the diseased or irregu- 
lar action of the body be the result of ascetic practices. 
Any disease or neglect, however induced, is pretty sure to 
leave its scar upon the soul. Emerson says that a witty 
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physician of his acquaintance ** found the creed in the bili- 
ary duct, and used to aflSrm that, if there was disease in the 
liver, the man became a Calvinist, and if that organ was 
sound, he became a Unitarian." When the body is in an 
irreligious condition, that is, when any of its functions are 
in an abnormal condition, the soul can hardly escape the 
infection. The body has its seasons of prayer, when all its 
pores are opened outwards, and all its organs play har- 
moniously, as if instinct with a purer atmosphere and life. 
It is then that the soul can best pray. Indeed, I think a 
prayer can hardly find egress through an unclean skin. Car- 
lyle has at some time said, that the only religious duty 
left to a man now is to wash himself. In Wilkinson I find 
a similar idea without Carlyle's extravagance. He says: 
" Dirt upon the skin is not merely dirt, but dirty feeling ; 
and the latter is no sooner set up, than it travels soulwards." 
Again : the body is the medium of communication be- 
tween the soul and the external world. Through glands, 
air-passages, and nerves is the spirit made cognizant of the 
beauty and harmony of nature. If, then, the action of the 
physical organism be clogged, the soul is cut off from some 
of the richest sources of spiritual life. Why is not the sun- 
set of to-night as beautiful to me as yesterday's? My 
neighbor, who has long been admiring it from his window, 
sees no difference. The same old beauty is still unfolded 
there, but it finds no entrance into my being. Shall I con- 
fess that the secret lies in the hot biscuit I ate for breakfast ? 
And that here, too, is the source of the ill-nature and dis- 
agreeable self-consciousness that have preyed upon me dur- 
ing the day ? Inspiration of the soul, — who shall say how 
much of it, after all, is no metaphor, but a literal breath- 
ing in, through the lungs and skin, of vital air ? Poet and 
prophet, perhaps, get most of it, because of their delicate 
organization. They open, as it were, more senses outw-ard, 
and draw in more of the Life. Their harp is finer strung, 
and the wind plays upon it a richer melody. 
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The body is also the medium through which various other 
influences, originating in physical causes beyond ourselves, 
affect the soul. Such are the influences that come from 
race, from family, from climate and country. Most men, 
indeed, are born into their religion, just as they are bom 
into their homes. It is with them merely a question of 
latitude and longitude. Given the parallel and meridian on 
which a man is to be born, and one can foretell pretty cer- 
tainly what will be his religion. It can be no accident, I 
think, that Catholicism has flourished best in Southern cli- 
mates. A tropical climate begets a passional religion. The 
soul, like nature, revels in rich and luxurious forms. The 
religious sentiment vegetates tropically. It is richer in 
juices than in uses. But in colder climates the religious 
sentiment hardens into iron and steel. It has a piercing 
rigidity which repels all approach. It is austere, abstemious. 
I do not believe the Pope himself could make Italian Cathol- 
icism grow along the coasts of New England. The east 
winds drive every man's religion into his inmost centre, — 
to his very bones and marrow. It becomes a purely personal 
and private matter. There is no sociality in New England 
religion. Every man locks up his soul, and keeps the key 
close in his pocket. 

Different localities, too, in the same country, will produce 
different religious impressions. A man who has grown up 
at the foot of a mountain will have less loving, but more 
reverential, feelings towards God, than one who has always 
lived by a quiet, sunny lake. 

To say that the weather helps form a man's religion is but 
to utter a daily, commonplace remark. To-day's sunshine 
makes your heart more loving, and daguerreotypes a more 
amiable article in your creed. Next week's seven days' 
drizzle and mud will leave you quite lenient towards Mani- 
chaeism and total depravity. The man would do his age a 
good service, who should prepare a table of statistics giving 
a meteorological view of religion. 
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But perhaps above all other physical influences which 
affect the religious feelings are the hereditary, constitutional 
tendencies. We can never be quite sure how much within 
us is really ourselves, and how much our grandfathers. And 
of this uncertainty we are apt to take a very undutiful ad- 
vantage, shoving off upon our grandfathers' shoulders our 
evil dispositions. And yet true it is, that a man's most pet 
and private weaknesses shall be written clear as daylight on 
his children. In the blood and temperament will you find 
what most men are and do. Draw out the Methodist blood, 
and I think it would be found a burning scarlet ; while the 
Quaker's would have a calmer flow, and, I dare say, a keen 
medical eye might detect a tinge of drab. As one man in- 
herits insanity, so another inherits the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, and another has a constitutional leaning to- 
wards heresy. Given a globule of blood, perhaps science 
will one day build up the entire man, giving his race, his 
country, his philosophy, his religion, just as the zoologist 
constructs a fish from a piece of fin. 

What shall we say then ? Shall we go over to the doc- 
trine of Fate ? and to its worst and most degrading form, 
the fcite of materialism ? By no means. This certainly is 
not the lesson we have meant to teach, but rather its oppo- 
site. Here is our moral. The body and soul, for this life 
at least, are indissolubly joined. Shall it be for peace or 
war, fireedom or bondage, life or death ? This is the ques- 
tion; and the answer is. Acknowledge the body as a co- 
ordinate part of man's complex nature, with rights to be 
respected and protected, and, so far from making war upon 
the spirit, it becomes the very mediator of peace between it 
and the external world. Give the physical functions their 
firee and normal development, and, instead of fettering or 
corrapting the action of the soul, they become a source and 
medium of life. But stint, ignore, despise the body, and 
then all this vast enginery of physical forces is at once 
turned upon the soul, to beleaguer and torment, till it is 

9* 
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bound fast in the chains of physical necessity. A man is 
master of his powers just in proportion as they are turned 
to their proper and complete uses. A steam-engine, when 
all its parts are in proper order, is obedient to the finger of 
a boy. But let a valve be misplaced, or a bolt loose, and no 
human power can hold the mighty force. 

This doctrine, then, of the relation between the soul and 
the body, which we have attempted to unfold, so far from 
establishing materialistic necessity, is the only escape from 
it. The body is the agency through which the soul is to 
convert physical forces into spiritual life. And so, O man, 
thou art still thyself, and not a bundle made up of pieces 
from thy ancestors. Thy soul and mind and body are 
indeed bound together, and linked by inviolable laws to thy 
fathers and to thy posterity, — nay, to the Infinite. Thou 
canst not separate them, nor pit the one against the other, 
save to thy ruin. Each is sacred in its place and office. 
Leave them as the great God has arranged them, and thou 
art still their master. Body, mind, soul, — so they stand in 
the building of thy being, — yet incomplete. Now crown 
them with free-will and take possession of thyself ; but re- 
member ever that thou art only a tenant under the Supreme 
Master. 

p. 



" If the Christianity of mere logic hardens into a for- 
mula, the Christianity of mere intuition evaporates in a 
phantom." Only, neither is Christianity. 

" When a philosophy which weakens the embankments 
that keep license out has once become popularized, the phi- 
losopher cannot stop the inundation by shouting from his 
study window ! " 
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A CHAPTER ON COSMETICS. 

" Pray, what can you tell me of Calista ? " asked a fair 
lady who had come from a distant city to witness our rural 
cjelebration, and whose eye had been offended by the cold 
and supercilious expression of Calista's countenance, so little 
in harmony with the spirit of the day. 

" It is not many years since she was the most beautiful 
woman I ever saw," replied I. 

** You surprise me," said the sunny-haired stranger. " I 
cannot imagine how those sharp, sallow features can ever 
have been beautiful." 

" K you will look at her more closely, you will perceive 
that every feature is classically perfect in its outline, and that 
it is expression that renders the countenance so displeas- 
ing." 

" Can you tell me what has caused this extraordinary 
change ? " 

"Discontent with her position, and jealousy of the world's 
opinion of her. Such traits of character, you have probably 
observed, are not the best of cosmetics." 

"Alas! but too often," said the lady, whose clear brow 
betokened entire freedom in her own mind from aught so 
destructive to womanly attractiveness. 

** By the way," said I, as the lady stepped into her car- 
riage, " what a nice little magazine article might be written 
on the passions considered cosmetically." 

" Admirable ! and I hope you will write such a one your- 
self," said the lady, as she waved her adieu from the carriage 
window. 

Yes, thought I, as I turned again toward the gay throng, 
gathered under the shadow of a grove of ancient elms ; cer- 
tainly that is an excellent topic ; and here before me is an 
abundant apparatus for its illustration. As I mingled with 
the crowd, each face I met seemed at once to tell me what 
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cosmetic had bestowed upon it its attractive or its repulsive 
attributes. There was Calista moving about with the list- 
less gait that long since superseded the floating ease of 
motion that made her youthful step almost musical. As 
her indolent eye wandered among that happy company, 
there was no expression of sympathy ; but, instead, a cold 
scorn, such as those who have outlived all child-like fresh- 
ness and simplicity of taste feel towards those who enjoy 
without stopping to criticise that which gives them pleasure. 
Her lip, that once curved in a line of perfect beauty, has so 
often been made to express the discontent within, that it has 
gradually become fixed into an ungracious curl, and the for- 
mer charm is gone for ever. 

In her youth no girl in our village possessed so many 
advantages as Calista; for in addition to rare beauty and 
grace of person, every opportunity of cultivation was within 
her reach, and nature had endowed her with excellent mental 
capacity, and the power of ready and agreeable conversa- 
tion. She had not, however, the good sense, or good feel- 
ing, to use her possessions wisely; and valued them far 
more because she thought they placed her above her com- 
panions, than because they afforded enjoyment to herself, or 
gave her the power of increasing the happiness of those 
around her. All she desired of society was homage; and 
she thought herself entitled to receive it without giving any- 
thing in return. Selfish, proud, and cold in her intercourse 
with others, she yet expected the utmost courtesy and defer- 
ence from all her companions. They, naturally, grew year 
by year more weary of her pretension, while she as steadily 
became disgusted with what she termed their want of appre- 
ciation, gradually withdrew herself from them, and in the 
midst of a neighborhood of kind and agreeable people came 
to live every year more and more the life of a recluse, until 
at length she seems to look even upon air and sunshine as 
enemies, and is almost never seen in the highways or the 
by-ways of the village. When some unusual occurrence 
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induces her to come forth from her hiding-place, those who 
knew her youthful face look upon her sorrowfully, remem- 
bering the former beauty; while the stranger inquires, 
" Whence this air of haughty pretension and scornful dis- 
content ? " 

Ah, Calista ! had you understood the true theory of beauty, 
had you known that the soul is perpetually painting its 
moods and passions on the countenance, and making the 
face every day more and more like itself, methinks you 
would have been a little more careful in your selection of 
spiritual cosmetics. 

As I turned from Calista my eye fell upon a pretty trifler, 
the village butterfly, her face full of self-consciousness, and 
her dress an illustration of the newest fashion. This fair 
lassie is one of those who make dress a science, and can 
discourse learnedly of every addendum of female loveliness, 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot. The 
last time I met her, she talked of the relative merits of a cir- 
cular and an oval rosette for the slipper, at least half an hour, 
and proved to her own entire satisfaction that no one could 
be esteemed other than vulgar who wore anything but an 
oval rosette, an inch and a half in length, and — the breadth 
— I am sorry, but I have forgotten it She certainly under- 
stands the art of dressing her own pretty person to the best 
advantage, and she deserves her success, which is evidently 
the result of a mental concentrativeness similar to that of 
the dandy, who explained the superlative grace of his cravat- 
tie to an inquisitive friend by assuring him that he put his 
whole mind into it. 

At the first glance, you would call this lady exceedingly 
pretty; but after listening half an hour to her silly chatter, 
you would henceforth remember her countenance as a sym- 
bol of all that is vapid and wearisome. Her features always 
wear the same expression, no matter what may be going on 
around her, and that is untiring self-complacency. Vanity 
has ruled every thought and feeling, until it has fixed its 
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seal upon every feature ; and the eye ever looks forth with a 
glance of inquiry, that says plainly as words could speak, 
" Who is admiring me now ? " Such an expression is for- 
given for a few moments, and the eye dwells on the pretty 
outline and brilliant complexion with pleasure, unconsciously 
expecting that presently a change will pass over the features, 
and a new expression exhibit itself; but the change comes 
not, and, wearied with waiting, the eye soon turns to seek 
something more satisfying elsewhere. 

The next face that presented itself to my observation was 
that of Grace Morgan, a young damsel of romantic disposi- 
tion, whose floating ringlets of true poet's gold and hazel 
eyes of softest hue go far towards making her very charming 
to look upon; but — alas for these buts ! — they are almost 
counterbalanced by a curious combination of indolence and 
disappointedness in her expression. She looks as if she 
thought the world had not been quite just to her ; and be- 
side this, her beautiful hair is never neatly dressed, and there 
is a want of nicety about her whole costume that spoils an 
air of picturesqueness that seems natural to her. An indo- 
lent temperament has inclined her to lead a life without any 
wise aim, and an imaginative disposition has induced an 
excessive love of novel-reading. In the ephemeral produc- 
tions of the day she diligently studies what she supposes to 
be human nature and society ; and it is a constant source of 
surprise and disappointment to her, that no charming heroes, 
such as her books describe, ever make their appearance 
within the circle of her acquaintances. She has long been 
watching for an especial hero to whom she may resign the 
keeping of her heart, but thus far, I grieve to say, he comes 
not. When she finds " the man," it is to be hoped that she 
will take a little more pains with her costume, and indulge 
herself a little oftener with clean muslins. And I dare say 
she wUl, for she is amiable and affectionate, and I doubt not 
would make a devoted wife. 

I have always fancied her name has done her a mischief. 
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Had she been called by some one of the hard Jewish ap- 
j>ellatives with which our Puritan ancestors were so fond of 
endowing their daughters, it might have gone far towards 
counteracting her spirit of romance. A prescience of some 
romantic fate in store for her must have thrilled an imagina- 
tion like hers every time she signed her name, Grace Mor- 
gan, from her first copy-book to the present hour. 

Turning away from pretty Grace Morgan, I was greeted 
by Alice Stanley, whose face beamed upon me like a bright 
June morning, while the happy tones of her voice, even 
more than the words she spoke, expressed the childlike 
enjoyment with which she entered into the pleasure of those 
around her. It is rare to find a woman more entirely charm- 
ing. Her eye sparkles with intelligence, and her mouth is 
expressive of every genlle affection, while her confiding man- 
ner at once inspires the confidence of all she meets. Yet 
Alice Stanley has not a handsome feature, and her face is 
so lovely, simply because it is a transparent veil through 
which every Christian grace is shining. She is beautiful 
because she is good, and her beauty cannot fade, because 
she is growing better every day. Had she been jealous, or 
discontented, or envious, she would have been positively 
homely ; but having the opposite virtues of confidence in 
others, contentment, and disinterestedness, she wins the 
world into full faith that she is beautiful. 

As I looked into the radiant face of Alice, I thought, 
" The advertisements may say what they will of the efficacy 
of Amandine, Tricopherous, or Balm of a Thousand Flow- 
ers ; intelligence and goodness are the true cosmetics, and 
the shortest way to become beautiful is to cultivate a beau- 
tiful soul." My eye followed her as she glided from me, 
and greeted other of her acquaintances. Every one looked 
happier for seeing her. Her sphere of kindliness seemed to 
make every one kindly whom she met. The little girl 
in the fairy tale, who dropped pearls and diamonds from her 
lips as often as she spoke, symbolized women like Alice 
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Stanley, She long ago found "the pearl of great price," 
and the soft glow, of its beauty radiates perpetually from 
her countenance. 

The mass of mankind do not stop to analyze their feelings, 
and ask why one person attracts and another repels them ; 
but they are attracted and repeDed quite as strongly as, and 
probably even more so than, those who stop to demand a 
reason for what they feel. The few, who criticise, may per- 
haps prove with ease that Alice is not beautiful according to 
any rule of art; but the many, who feel, will believe that 
she is beautiful, in spite of the critics; and the critics, in 
their happier moments, when they forget their rules of art, 
will be moved to admiration in spite of themselves. 

The lengthened shadows of the elm-trees were fast disap- 
pearing in the greater shade of twilight, and the sound of 
parting salutations admonished me that I was rapidly losing 
the apparatus for illustrating my facial theories ; so, following 
the crowd, I bent my steps homeward. The train of thought 
into which I had fallen remained with me after I reached the 
quiet of my own chamber. Memory ran backward to the 
time when I took my first lessons in writing joining-hand of 
a woman so ugly that her face was a constant distress to 
me. She, one day, aroused the first satirical emotion I ever 
remember to have experienced, by writing as a copy for me, 
in a hand so large, that the three words reached quite across 
the page, "BEAUTY SOON FADES." "You never 
could have learned that by your own experience, I am 
sure," said the demon in my little heart, as she turned the 
final 5, and then slid the book along the desk under my 
hand, with what I fancied an expression of triumph sharp- 
ening the usual sourness of her countenance. She taught 
me but a few weeks, and her name, and all the other copies 
she set me, have long since passed from my recollection; 
the old school-house where she taught, and where I imbibed 
the elemental mysteries of human science during the five 
summers of my second lustrum, has long since been de- 
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stroyed, and replaced by a smarter and more modern struc- 
ture ; but that woman's face, and that one copy, stand now 
as firmly fixed before my memory's eye, as the grand old 
hiUs of Massachusetts, amid which that little temple of sci- 
ence was placed, stand upon their foundations. 

I cannot recall the time when beauty did not excite an 
emotion of reverence in my soul, or when I had not an 
intuitive perception that there must be something wrong 
about a person who was irredeemably ugly. I used to pity 
all the little children who had uncomely mothers, and often 
wondered if it were possible that they could love them as 
well as i loved my mother; little weening that maternal 
tenderness makes every mother beautiful in the eyes of her 
little children. Fortunately I was rather a silent child, and 
felt the subject too deeply to venture upon satisfying my 
curiosity by direct inquiry. I had not then learned to un- 
derstand the power of beauty of expression, and when I 
found that one of the mothers in our neighborhood, whom 
I thought most repulsive in feature, was very good and kind, 
I felt as though there was injustice in her having such a 
very unattractive face. As my observations widened, my 
delight was great when the harmony between character and 
expression discovered itself to my seeking eyes; when I 
found that the discords were only apparent, but the harmo- 
nies real. My sense of justice comforted itself greatly in 
the conviction which gradually grew upon me, that, while 
the beauty that is scornfully said to be " only skin deep " 
soon fades, " the handsome is that handsome does " grows 
handsomer perpetually. When I read the poet's question, 

** What is the blooming tincture of the skin, 
To peace of mind and harmony within ? " 

I answered, that peace of mind and harmony within make 
the face bloom with a beauty that time cannot touch, — a 
beauty more enthralling than the most cunning mixture of 
red and white can bestow. 

VOL. XVII. 10 
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The love of beauty is inherent in human nature. Ever 
the woman desires to be beautiful to charm the man, and 
ever the man desires to possess beauty in the person of the 
woman. Strength and courage belong of right to man the 
protector; beauty and delicacy, to woman the consoler. 
Man sometimes desires to be beautiful, but this implies 
something unmanly in his character; just as the want of 
this desire implies the want of a truly feminine nature in 
woman. 

Believing only in external beauty, the savage tattoos the 
skin and paints it with glaring colors; the barbarian dyes 
the teeth, the eyelids, and the nails ; and the empty-headed 
woman of fashion, in what is by courtesy called civilized 
society, covers her skin with an imitation of the hues of 
health, while leading a life that renders health impossible. 
These mechanical efforts after beauty are left off just in 
proportion as society becomes intelligent. When civiliza- 
tion and cultivation create the higher kinds of beauty, the 
lower lose their value and cease to be sought after. Every- 
body now smiles at the cosmetics of the daughters of the 
good Vicar of Wakefield; but the receipt-books of our 
grandmothers are still extant, and testify that in their day 
such things were looked upon as matters of course. The 
sale of patented cosmetics is large, even in our most intel- 
ligent communities; for intelligence has as yet penetrated 
but little way into the mass, even in our best communities. 
The dealers in these articles relate one fact worthy of notice 
incident to the trade. No lady ever purchases for herself, 
but asks for the article she wishes with an apologetic asser- 
tion that she is buying it for a friend ; and it would seem to 
prove some advance in public sentiment, if women are 
ashamed to have it known they make use of these ab- 
surdities. 

It is generally asserted by those of our countrymen who 
cross the Atlantic, that the women of America are the most 
beautiful in the world ; and without stopping to see whether 
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this be true or no, it were easy to demonstrate that it must 
be so. Here, more than in any other country in the world, 
woman holds a truly feminine place, while man takes upon 
himself to perform the rougher duties of life, protecting the 
woman from all that might make her masculine. In the 
Old World so many able-bodied men, in the prime of life, 
are taken from the ranks of the laborer to fill those of the 
army, that woman is forced out of her sphere, and must, of 
necessity, perform many of the duties proper to the man. 
Although this is true only of particular classes, it lowers the 
standing of all women, because men cannot be in the daily 
habit of seeing multitudes of women degraded, — and by de- 
graded is here meant made unfeminine, — without blunting 
their faith in the truly feminine nature of all women. So- 
ciety becomes confused in its ideas of the two sexes ; men 
become effeminate, and women become masculine ; men 
lose their strength and courage, and women lose their beauty 
and delicacy. 

In a social state favored as our own, it may be doubted 
if a woman is excusable for being entirely destitute of 
beauty. ** Handsome is that handsome does " has a more 
literal significance than is apt to be assigned to it. The 
commonly received interpretation of this saying is, that, if 
one behaves well, personal appearance is of no consequence ; 
but the truth is, that behaving Well makes one look hand- 
some. 

A set of well-formed and regularly-proportioned features, 
with a skin duly divided between red and white, may be 
considered a positive recipe for forming a physically beau- 
tiful face ; yet there are many such faces that no one dreams 
of calling beautiful, because they are spoiled by some ugly 
expression. The combination in the soul of purity, sin- 
cerity, benevolence, and other Christian traits, is just as 
positive a recipe for forming the face into moral beauty ; and 
though ugly features may obscure this beauty to the eye of 
a stranger, it is sure in the end to triumph over all such 
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physical hinderances ; and its power is the greater because 
no one resists it ; whereas physical beauty, unaccompanied 
by moral excellence, excites a feeling of resistance in the 
mind as soon as it is found out. 

Nothing is more common than to hear it remarked of 
celebrated beauties, that one does not see how beautiful 
they are on first meeting them ; and this is precisely because 
it is not until their affections and emotions are roused by 
conversation, that their souls look out through their features. 
Just as a lamp must be lighted before the beauty of a trans- 
parent shade can become manifest. 

There is an old proverb which tells us, " Every eye makes 
its own beauty " ; and there is certainly no point of fact 
about which opinion is more various than about beauty; 
and this shows that its existence is not so much positive as 
it is relative. When the heart finds a soul that awakens its 
love, the eye soon learns to perceive the expression of that 
soul in the features ; and by thus making them the type of 
what is beautiful, they soon grow to seem beautiful in them- 
selves. 

Indolence makes us love to believe that most,*if not all, 
the accomplishments and graces that attract the admiration 
of society, are the result of natural gifts, and are to be 
attained only by a few favored individuals, who have been 
richly endowed by nature. The truth is, that, excepting in 
cases of absolute genius, than which nothing is more rare, 
these accomplishments and graces are the result of per- 
severing and laborious industry, and a determined will, far 
more than of any original gift of nature. Even beauty 
should be classed among the attainable accomplishments 
quite as rightfully as among natural endowments ; for it is 
oftener the result of harmonious training of mind and body, 
than the free gift of nature. A woman entirely destitute of 
personal attraction should be looked upon, not as one to 
whom nature has been a niggard, but as one who has been 
unfaithful in developing the better capacities of the soul. 
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Women who clamor for their rights seem not to be aware 
that it is the peculiar prerogative of their sex to be beautiful, 
and that in holding fast to this prerogative lies the secret of 
their greatest power. It is not by making themselves man- 
nish, — manly they can never be, — but by being truly femi- 
nine, that they are most strong, most able to attain to their 
true and highest position in society. It was not the storm, 
but the sunshine, that overcame the traveller in the fable ; 
and it is not by a stormy vindication of her rights, but by 
a sunshiny performance of her duties, that woman attains 
her highest power. Not frowns, but smiles, are the weapons 
of the true woman. When she attempts to become power- 
ful by imitating man, it is only womanish men who admire 
her, or yield to her assumption. 

M. G. c. 



SAFELY ANCHORED. 

"In the Street of the Tombs, in the deserted city of Pompeii, there is one tomb 
which has carred upon it a vessel just anchored, and the sailors furling the 
sails.*' — BsT. James F. Clarkb*s Lecture upon Italy. 

Poor homesick wanderer on life's troubled ocean, 
Without a helmsman, rudder, chart, or oar, 

What hope can still thy longing heart's commotion, 
What star shall guide thee to the far-off shore ? 

With idle, listless sound the sails are rattling, 
No breeze to swell them, or to brace the shrouds ; 

Anon, with roaring winds and waves they 're battling. 
And lurid Kghtnings flashing from the clouds. 

O wave-worn sailor ! from that distant haven, 

No Pharos' light gleams bright the gloom to cheer; 

No bell rings clear ; — there only croaks a raven. 
To give thee warning when the rocks are near. 
10* 
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" Home ! O my home I in all the world a stranger, 
M7 weary heart sighs yearning for its peace ; 

C!ome, blow, ye winds, and bear me past the danger, — 
In home's blest harbor let these wanderings cease." 

Now, drop thy anchor in this peaceful haven. 

And furl thy sails, — thy home is reached at last ! 

No hopeless calms, no teja pests longer threaten, 
No more thou 'It struffgle with the fitful blast. 



*oo" 



Thy Heavenly Father — though to thy dim vision 
The " unknown God" is too far off to care — 

Sees thy deep sorrow, grants thee thy petition. 
And calls thee home, to dwell for ever there. 

No longer now we 're left to grope in sadness ; 

Christ's beacon-light shines bright across the wave ; 
By faith in him, we '11 trim our sails with gladness. 

And trust the love that promises to save. 

K. 



THE REJECTION OF THE GOSPEL BY GREAT MEN, 

NO ARGUMENT AGAINST IT. 

A. SERMON BT BEV. HEKBT M. DEXTEB. 

John vii. 43 : — " Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him ? " 

It was the Feast of Tabernacles! The summer heats 
had waned, the golden harvest was gathered in, and all 
Judaea had come up to the metropolis with joy and gladness 
to keep holy day, in gratitude for the rich blessings of the 
season. Jerusalem was garlanded with olive-wreaths, and 
overshadowed with palm-branches, and pine-branches, and 
myrtle-boughs; and upon the slopes of Zion, and in the 
glen by the Water-Gate, and all along the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, and far out upon the plain from the Gate of Ephraim, 
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and upon the hill-sides that overlooked the pools of Gihon, 
were crowded thick together the booths in which, for seven 
days, the assembled population of the land abode, in per- 
petual memory of the wanderings of their fathers. 

From his journeyings in Galilee, and the region of Ces- 
area Philippi, — cleansing the ten lepers in Samaria on his 
way, — Jesus was come up, for the last time, to this feast. 
Not altogether unknown was he, as he threaded the crowd 
that thronged those narrow streets. Some of them had seen 
him there before, and others, in their distant homes, in his 
previous wanderings. They had talked together about him, 
and looked for him before he came, and said, " Where is 
he ? " And those few friends of his who thought he would 
be there, and spoke enthusiastically in his favor to those 
whom they knew in the multitude, stirred up quite a com- 
motion in the crowd, so that John tells us " there was much 
murmuring among the people concerning him, for some 
said. He is a good man ; others said. Nay ; but he deceiveth 
the people." While they were warmly — yet covertly, for 
fear of the most over-zealous of the Jews — discussing him, 
and sifting out the probabilities from the conflicting stories 
of his miracles, he passed before their eyes up into Mount 
Moriah. They hurry after him along the path he took, and, 
in the outer court of the temple, they find him teaching ; and 
their eager ears drink in such sweet and sublime words, that 
they look at each other, — recalling his acknowledged hum- 
ble origin and meagre '' opportunities," — and say, " How 
does this man so know letters, having never learned?" 
Jesus catches the murmur of their surprise, and, turning 
toward them, uses their thought as the vehicle for his own, 
as he announces his supernatural mission : " My doctrine 
is not mine, but his that sent me " ; — that is the reason that 
I know letters, having never learned : I speak a wisdom that 
is from above. He went on, unfolding in wonderfully sim- 
ple, graphic, earnest, convincing words, this great truth, that 
he was a teacher come from God, until the rustic hearts of 
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his auditors — for it was the country Jews mainly, I think, 
that surrounded him there — were so moved, that they went 
away saying, " If this man is not the Messiah, one thing is 
certain, — when the Messiah does come, he can do no more 
miracles than this man hath done." 

The metropolitan, PharisaicalJews heard that their simple 
country brethren had been something moved by the words 
of Christ, and they determined to stop his further progress 
in winning over that immense assemblage to himself. So 
they got together the central managing committee of Phari- 
sees, and the Sanhedrim put the police upon his track, with 
orders to arrest him. Forth went the officers. It was not 
long before they gained the court of the temple. Pressing 
on, they hear a loud voice, a strange voice, ringing out with 
silver clearness, " K any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink." It is his voice. They urge through the throng, 
quite willing, perhaps, to show with what magniloquent 
authority they, the constables, will drag a man to the bar of 
the Sanhedrim, even with a public speech upon his lips. The 
crowd make way before their earnest pressure, and they stand 
before him. His eye falls upon them, and, while its calm 
glance pierces through their very souls, his lips enunciate 
again some thrilling truth. The unsheathed scymitars of 
the officers smite the marble pavement as their relaxing 
muscles yield to the spell of a good man's presence, and 
thenceforth leaning on the weapons they had raised in 
menace, forgetful of their errand, they drink in his words 
as if their thirsty souls would never have enough. 

The tribunal waits their return. Weary, weary grow the 
hours ! At last they come, alone^ and the savage impa- 
tience of the chief priests breaks out with, " Why have ye 
not brought him ? " Meekly, confusedly, they answer, " Nev- 
er man spake like this man ! " The very bailiffs won over ! 
Imagine the rage and scorn with which the Sanhedrim bursts 
forth, " Are ye also deceived ? " Their first thought seems 
to have been to order a new force of officials to send against 
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the offender ; but they appear afterward to be struck with 
the danger of furnishing more converts to his faith, and so 
bethink themselves that it is better to convert these back to 
Judaism again before they expose any more of their men to 
his influence. Accordingly, they condescend to argument 
with the constables. " Are you won over to this nonsensical 
faith, — imposed upon by this ignorant pretender? Why, 
what do you know, and such as you, about the Messiah and 
the prophecies ? Are you, underlings, in your ignorance, to 
set up to be wiser than we, the accredited authorities of the 
Jews? You — won over! have any of the rulers or of the 
Pharisees believed on him ? When they are converted, it 
will be time enough for such as you to move. But. this 
rabble, that knoweth not the law, are cursed ! " 

Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him ? 
Those lips whence these syllables sprang first to life, and 
those ears upon which first they fell, have long been dust ; 
and the booths have long been gone from the valley of the 
Cedron and the slopes around Zion ; and the temple is be- 
come a mosque, and the Jew an exile, and the world grown 
to be a new world and a strange ; — but here the words are 
waking in our minds ideas kindred to the very ideas which 
were wedded to them eighteen centuries ago, and embalm- 
ing a great and permanent truth of human nature. " As in 
water face answereth to face," so the heart of that old San- 
hedrim of self-righteous and self-important Jews answers 
to the heart of the sinner of to-day, who has, like them, a 
distaste for the Saviour. 

Let me remark, then, by way of practically applying this 
incident to our spiritual edification, in the first place : 

I. It is natural to man to make just such an inquiry as this 
of our text, when approached by the claims of the Gospel. 
The word translated rulers — ap^ovrav — signifies, techni- 
cally, the members of the Jewish Council of Seventy-two, 
or Sanhedrim. This was composed of the high-priest, as 
president, and the chief priests, that is ex-high-priests and 
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the heads of the twenty-four classes of priests ; the elders, 
or princes of the tribes ; and the scribes, or such of the most 
learned men as obtained election to this dignity. The Phar- 
isees were the elite of moralists, who possessed every Mo- 
saic and ritual virtue in the superlative degree, and would 
have lacked little or nothing of perfection if the fair body 
of their morality had been permeated and animated by a liv- 
ing and loving soul. The list of these questioners, then, 
included the most distinguished persons in these three de- 
partments, — office, learning, morality. And the argument 
of the Sanhedrim to their recreant and too soft-hearted offi- 
cers was this : " Has a single one of our first men, either in 
rank, in knowledge, or in social and moral excellence, given 
in his adhesion to the heresy of this Nazarene ? Not a 
man. And is not this proof enough of the baselessness of 
his pretensions and the folly of his mission?" And just so, 
now, it is the most natural of all arguments to him who is 
pressed with the claims of the Gospel upon his immediate 
attention and penitent belief, — " This religion about which so 
much is said cannot possibly be the essential, the reasonable, 
the beneficent thing which it is claimed to be ; for if it were, 
these ranks of learned and great and upright men, whose 
sagacity upon other matters is unsurpassed, would embrace 
it. It would not be confined, in so great a degree as it is, 
to the poor in purse, the humble in acquisition, the unim- 
portant in influence. Franklin drew down the lightnings of 
heaven, and his clear intellect discerned some of the minuter 
relations of physical truth ; and, keen in research, and com- 
mon sense in deduction, as he was on every other subject, 
is it not reasonable to believe, it might be said, that a 
faith of which he thought lightly must be insufficient in its 
own nature to pass the ordeal of a philosophic mind, and, 
by consequence, unworthy the general credence ? 

There is such a wondrous charm in the idea of respecta- 
bility, — such a strange fascination in the example of those 
who, by common consent, stand highest, for any reason, — 
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that it is very hard for poor human nature to resist the sub- 
tle influence. And, just as any new social custom is tremu- 
lous in doubt until it has received the practical indorsement 
of the higher circles of influence, and thus secured an ele- 
vation from v^hich it can flow gradually down through all 
ranks and classes of society ; so Religion, in all her awful 
dignity of subject and object, of demand and destiny, is 
often practically and — such is human nature, and such 
human customs — naturally compelled to seek thus to enter 
the outer passage of the convictions through the circuitous 
and perilous pathway of the fashion of this world. 

*' Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved," says the man of God, in the pulpit. *' Have any 
of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him ? " responds 
the man of the world in the pew; and turns away with a 
not very well concealed smile of satisfaction at the aptness 
and overwhelmingness of this terrible discomfiture of the 
preacher's logic. 

II. BtUj in the second place^ it is natural^ not merely that 
such a question as that of our text should be asked, but that it 
should be answered in the negative. 

No, — as a class, the rulers and the Pharisees have not 
believed on him. Naturally enough, the inquirer finds that 
the first men of his age and country are not the practical 
disciples of Jesus. They are, by their very station, almost 
wholly removed even from the probability of discipleship to 
him. They are surrounded by a gay and eager multitude. 
A whirl of business and dissipation dizzies their brain, and 
there is little chance, amid the tumult, for the still, small voice 
to make itself audible. Every leisure moment is beset with 
temptations that are almost irresistible to the flesh, and the 
whole life is beleaguered by the god of this world. The cus- 
toms which grow around them firom infancy color their eye, 
so that its glance toward the cross is always jaundiced. 
Proud enough by nature, they are made prouder by the for- 
tune and training of their life, until they occupy a position 
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of feeling exactly antipodal to that demanded by Jesus as the 
first condition of obedience to him. The cares of this world, 
and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other things, 
entering in, choke the word so that it becometh unfruitful. 
Religion claims the entire soul ; but no man aspiring to be 
great thinks he can rise to the secular eminence he seeks, 
without giving his whole soul to that. So he and the Bible 
part company. No man can serve two masters. " Addi* 
son," says John Foster, "was very unfortunate — for any- 
thhig like justice to the Gospel — in the class of persons 
with whom he associated, and whom he was anxious to 
please. One can imagine with what a perfect storm of 
ridicule he would have been greeted, on entering one of his 
celebrated coffee-houses of wits, on the day after he should 
have published in the Spectator a paper, for instance, on the 
necessity of being devoted to the service of Jesus Christ. 

It is not in the power of the strongest and most 

vigilant mind, amidst the animated interchange of constant 
society, to avoid some degree of assimilation to even the 
least approved sentiments of men whose intellectual wealth 
or energy gives pleasure and commands respect." And if it 
were quite impossible for a Christian, exposed to the perils 
of high places, — into whose heart grace had already entered, 
and who should therefore be in a position much more advan- 
tageous to resist temptation, — to avoid being swept unre- 
turnably away upon the stream of sense, how much more 
difficult it must be for the sinner to overcome such odds 
against him, and bow to the humbling doctrines of the 
cross ! 

Again, there is always a possibility of meeting, in some 
sense, the innate demand of the soul for some religious faith, 
in such a manner as to produce in a not very enlightened 
spirit a sense of security, and even of satisfaction, without 
bringing into view, and pressing upon the conscience, the 
claims of Jesus. No doubt those rulers and Pharisees felt 
very well satisfied with their faith in the Levitical ritual. 
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Their natural desire for some religion was met by that, and, 
leaning upon it, they felt no alarming weakness driving them 
toward a trial of the system of the Nazarene. And so, now, 
there are systems of belief in reference to God and future 
things, which have no more of Jesus Christ in them, as an 
animating and sanctifying and vital principle, than has the 
system of Mohammed, which are yet respectable, and are 
current as accredited religions, and which therefore satisfy 
those stupid souls which are deadened by the opiates of 
wealth and fame, — so that they see no beauty in Christ, if 
he be preached to them, why they should desire him. 

The wonder is, that ever a ruler or a Pharisee did believe 
on him ; that, even in the day of his power, he made them 
willing! 

III. This brings me to remark^ in the last place, that the fact 
of the practical rejection of Christ by the rulers and the Phar- 
iseesjis so far from being" an argument against the Gospel^ 
that it furnishes one of the very clearest and strongest evi" 
dences of its truth and value. If it is a religion come from 
God, it must be adapted with Divine skill to the necessities 
of man ; since a God knowing what we lack, and powerful 
and willing to befriend us, would never make an imperfect 
and inadequate provision for our need. But if the Gospel 
i^ adapted with Divine skill to the necessities of man, it 
must be specially adapted to the masses of men, — to poor 
men, and rude men, and toiling men, and suffering men, — 
just such men as the world is full of. The rain falls, and 
the sunshine beams out of heaven, not merely upon the 
cedar of Lebanon and the oak of Bashan, but upon the 
myriads of little shrubs, and- sweet flowers, and tender grass- 
blades, that need it just as much as the tall trees. It is 
because God sends the rain-drop and the sunbeam. And so 
a religion which God sends must have adaptations to the 
least, not simply as much as to the greatest of men ; but it 
must be peculiarly adapted to them, by as much as the hum- 
ble in station and uncultured in intellect outnumber the great 
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and wise. A religion that but one man in a thousand should 
be naturally attracted to, and able to understand and practise, 
would be a cruelty instead of a comfort in a world like this, 
where every beggar and bond-slave is just as precious in the 
sight of God — and just as precious to himself — as the 
sceptred and purpled monarch, or the deep-read sage, or the 
world-renowned orator. God's religion for man as he is must 
clearly, then, be very simple, in its details, very humbling to 
the proud, since it counts the millionnaire and the chieftain 
and the statesman as but just only men like other men, 
with souls whose possibility of salvation is even lessened by 
the temptations of their position, yet who must bow just as 
low before the cross, and plead just as humbly the merits of 
Jesus, if they wish to enter heaven, as if they had never a 
dollar nor an honor. It asks not for rent-rolls, nor titles, nor 
station ; but it asks, " Will ye repent ? " It considers every 
sin as entitled to its own wages of suffering and death, un- 
less expiated by an appropriation of the righteousness of 
Christ ; and at the last day it says not — following the spirit 
of this world — to the expiring king, or hero, or sage, '' Your 
Excellency will excuse this form of trial, which is required 
on general principles, and for the general good, but which in 
your case will be merely a form. Your accounts are all 
right, as a matter of course ; be pleased to ' enter in 
through the gates into the city, and sit down upon the 
thrones judging the tribes of Israel.' " No ; it says as a 
matter of precept, " Labor not for the meat which perish- 
eth, but for the meat which endureth unto everlasting life, 
which the Son of Man shall give unto you '' ; and it says, 
as a matter of fact, that " not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called, but God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise, and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty, and base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath God chosen ; yea, 
and things which are not, to bring to naught things that are ; 
that no flesh should glory in his presence.'' 
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Yes! this is the most pre-eminent and proudest peculi- 
arity of the religion of Christ, that it shines brightest on the 
darkest side of life, and has nearer adaptations and richer 
revelations for the soul, the more that soul is crowded off 
from the reliances of earth. " Give us this day our daily 
bread," is an easier prayer for the houseless orphan than for 
the epicurean nobleman. And if the orphan prays it, and 
the nobleman ignores it, it only proves that the providential 
differences of this world are no clew to the relative positions 
in which human spirits wiU go through eternity. 

Jesus preached to Pharisee and publican, peasant and 
metropolitan, Galilean and Samaritan, this same, one Gos- 
pel : " Repent and be converted, that your sins may be blot- 
ted out." Pharisee and publican, Galilean and Samaritan, 
rich and poor, bond and free, heard the message, — heard it 
with various ear and thought, and various response. Some 
listened, loved, followed, helped ; and, walking daily below 
in brighter light and higher life, went up when their work 
was done to the presence of Him whom they served, with 
songs and everlasting joy. Some considered, and, since 
none of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him, 
they doubted and despised and wondered and perished. 

Jesus preaches, through his ministers, the same Gospel 
now: " Repent!" O, receive his words and follow them! 
And if great men and honorable doubt and neglect or deny, 
take it as an argument why you should all the more receive 
him. And rely upon it, in the day of judgment, the con- 
duct of ruler or Pharisee wiQ be no excuse for you. 



^ To be self-sufficient and self-seeking is the meanest and most 
miserable predicament a creature can be in. The homestead of a 
finite spirit — much more the desolate chamber of a sinful heart — 
does not contain resources enough for its own blessedness. The soul 
must go out from itself if it would find materials of joy." 
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FBOM ▲ OEBMAN PATOIS SONG. 

Listen, listen to the hour ! 

Ten strikes from the old church-tower ! 
Now pray, and then lie down to rest, 
Ye whose minds are calm and blest. 
Sleep sofl and well : in heaven bright, 
An eye wakes for you all the night. 

Listen, listen to the hour ! 

Eleven strikes from the old church-tower ! 
Ye who still more labor find. 
Ye who read with anxious mind, 
Once more to God in heaven .pray. 
It is too late : now sleep till day ! 

Listen, listen to the hour ! 

Twelve strikes from the old church-tower ! 
Ye whom midnight still doth find 
With aching heart and troubled mind, 
God grant you now a quiet hour, 
And guard and keep you by his power ! 

Listen, listen to the hour ! 

One strikes from the old church-tower ! 
Ye who now, with shame and fear. 
Thieving, steal through pathways drear, 
I dare not hope, — but oh ! beware ! 
Though none are nigh, your Judge is there ! 

Listen, listen to the hour ! 

Two strikes from the old church-tower ! 
Ye who, though 't is nearly day, 
On your hearts let sorrow prey. 
Poor fools ! repose and sleep are here. 
And God cares for you, — do not fear ! 
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Listen, listen to the hour ! 

Three strikes from the old church-tower I 

The morning twilight fades away ; 

Ye who dare to greet the day, 

Thank God, and fear not, — all is well : 

Now go to work, and so farewell ! 

Household Words, 



"HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS ": — DR. TAULER. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

One of the most agreeable books we have met with this 
season is the English work of Robert Alfred Vaughan, bear- 
ing the above title. It is a philosophical and imaginative 
history of the various schools of mystical speculation. The 
author has given the research of a faithful scholar to his 
subject, and has evidently pursued his investigations with a 
genuine enthusiasm. Such an undertaking is obviously one 
of extreme difficulty. The first of all requisites for it is a 
profound, and even a constitutional, sympathy with the nature 
of the theme. In this nineteenth century, and in the practi- 
cal English nation, one is by no means sure of finding this 
condition fulfilled. It must be a dreamer, that can interpret 
dreams; but who, now-a-days, with all the noises of the time 
ringing in his ears, and all the intense activities of the age 
throbbing in his blood, can be expected to dream as the old 
dreamers dreamed? The reader will probably sometimes 
feel a want of thorough appreciation, as well as of the most 
comprehensive intellectual catholicity, and of the finest and 
keenest power of metaphysical analysis, in Mr. Vaughan's 
ingenious treatment. There is often an impression that the 
deeper depth of the matter is not sounded, from the want of 
length in the plummet-line. But, with these abatements, 
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there is abundance of entertainment, and something more, 
in the two handsome volumes. Underneath the graceful veil 
of fancy, there is a valuable body of serious thought ; and, 
notwithstanding the familiar and half-dramatic form in 
which the author has chosen to embody the results of his 
study, both the text and the notes evince learning of un- 
usual extent, in an unusual direction. 

The plan is that of an informal dialogue, or rather of a 
genial, cultivated, and refined talk between half a dozen 
persons, — men and women. The scenes of these conversa- 
tions are beautiful country places, in different parts of Eng- 
land, — gentlemen's libraries, old rural seats, lawns of fine 
estates warm with summer, or cosy parlor firesides on 
winter nights. The transition from one spot to another is 
easy, with a bit of incident thrown in here and there to 
break the monotony ; but the same talkers reappear. The 
first of these characters, Henry Atherton, is the rich pro- 
prietor of Ashfield House, with its goodly grounds ; a young 
man of elegant attainments, classical tastes, and a noble 
library rich in historic resources. The second is Gower, an 
artist, with a moustache, an impulsive nature, rather fever- 
ish sentiments, admiring Shelley, adoring abstractions, and 
insisting upon it that human life was meant to be a 
" Hymn to Intellectual Beauty." " The question of ques- 
tions with him concerned not truth or fable, but the beautiful 
or the not beautiful." From these lawless vagaries, how- 
ever, the good sense of Atherton has partly reclaimed him 
to steadier aims and more reasonable convictions. The third 
interlocutor is Willoughby, a literary old bachelor, rough, 
and odd, and warm-hearted, who narrowly missed a clerical 
gown, but passed instead through eager philanthropy, relig- 
ious doubts, and the extravagances of hero-worship, into the 
high-priesthood of letters, and is now occupied, in a leisure- 
ly way, with a philosophical romance, intended to reform 
society on a large scale. Besides these, are two or three of 
the other sex, one of whom gives the tints for a slight dash 
of romance. 
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Out of these not particularly promising discoursers comes 
better discourse than might be expected. The amount of 
machinery in the dialogue is about equal to that in 
" Friends in Council." We cannot say it helps much to 
the elucidation of the subject. Occasionally, a prepared 
paper or formal treatise is read to the company, by some 
one of the parties, in which the reader of the recent English 
reviews will now and then meet an old acquaintance. — 
Will not some of our publishers give us an American edi- 
tion, as fair as Parker's of West Strand ? 

Mysticism is divided by the author into three kinds, — 
theopathetic, theosophic, and theurgic. All are regarded as 
developments of the religious sentiment, ranging from crazy 
fanaticism and inert contemplation to the purest ecstasy 
and the most Christian type of Quietism. The early 
Oriental mysticism occupies the first place. Then come 
the Neo-Platonists, — Philo, Plotinus, Proclas, Porphyry, 
Jamblichus, — and the Therapeuta?. Next is the mysticism 
of the Greek Church, as of Dionysius and Antony, — fol- 
lowed by that of the Latin Church, represented in Bernard 
and Hugo St. Victor. Ralph Waldo Emerson is assigned 
a place with Rabia among the Sufis, in the Persian mysti- 
cism of the Middle Age! We have rot space even to 
sketch the author's interesting course through the theosophy 
of the age of the Reformation, the cabalistic science, the 
alchemy and signatures, the theological chemistry, the 
internal illumination, the secret societies, the three gates, 
the seven fountain spirits, the aurora, the mysterium magnum 
of Jacob Behmen, and all the wonders of that strange, wild 
epoch in the spasmodic struggles of the free mind of man 
with its material limitations and ecclesiastical bondage. 
The Spanish and French Quietists are discussed in their 
order; as also the English Ascetics and Platonists, the 
Friends, and believers in Perceptible Guidance. Two rather 
unsatisfactory chapters are given to Emanuel Swedenborg. 
But the most engaging portion of the whole work, in our 
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judgment, is the account of the German mysticism of the 
fourteenth century, with the vivid descriptions of its three 
great examples and teachers. Master Eckart, Nicholas of 
Basle, and Dr. Tauler. As a specimen of the style of the 
descriptive portions of the work, we present the following 
extract, — commending the whole to all those who try to 
interpret the present by the past, and who love to trace the 
most wonderful workings of the mind and spirit in man, in 
their long conflict and slow adjustment with the world that 
now is, and their painful aspirations after the world that is 
to be, — above them, and yet within them. 

" One day, there came a stranger to Tauler, desiring to confess to 
him. It was the remarkable man who had so attracted the attention 
of Adolf in the church. He was called Nicholas of Basle, and was 
well known in the Oberland, as an eminent * Friend of God.'. He 
was one of those men so characteristic of that period, — a layman, 
exercising a wider spiritual influence than many a bishop. He was 
perhaps a Waldensian, holding the opinions of that sect, with a con- 
siderable infusion of visionary mysticism. The Waldenses and the 
Friends of God were drawn nearer to each other by opposition and 
the disorders of the time, as well as by the more liberal principles 
they held in common, and it is not always easy to distinguish them. 

"After confession, the layman requested, much to the Doctor's 
surprise, that he would preach a sermon on the highest spiritual 
attainment a man may reach in time. Tauler yielded at length to his 
importunity, and fulfilled his promise. Nicholas brought his notes of 
the sermon to Tauler, and in the course of their conversation disclosed 
the object of his visit. He had travelled those thirty miles, he said, 
not merely to listen to the Doctor of whom he had heard so much, 
but, by God's help, to give him some counsel that should do him 
good. He told him plainly that the sermon, though excellent in its 
way, could teach him nothing. The Great Teacher could impart to 
him more knowledge in an hour, than Tauler and all his brethren, 
preaching to the day of doom. Tauler was first astonished, then 
indignant, to hear a mere layman address him in such language. 
Nicholas appealed to that very anger, as a proof that the self-confi- 
dence of the Pharisee was not yet cleansed away, that the preacher 
trasted with unbecoming pride in his mastership and great learning. 
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'* You must remember the vast distance which at that daj sepa- 
rated the derk from the layman, to give to the candor and humil- 
ity of Tauler its due value. The truth flashed across his mind. 
Deeplj affected, he embraced the layman, saying, < Thou hast been 
the first to tell me of my fault. Stay with me here. Henceforth I 
will live after thy counsel ; thou shalt be my spiritual &ther, and 
I thj sinfid son.' 

^ Nicholas acceded to his request, and gave him, to begin with, a 
kind of spiritual ABC, — a list of moral rules, commencing in 
soooession with the letters of the alphabet, which he was to commit 
to memory, and practise, together with sundry bodily austerities, for 
^Ye weeks, in honor of the five wounds of Christ But the discipline 
which followed was yet more severe. Tauler was directed to ab- 
stain from hearing confession, from study, and from preaching, and 
to shut himself up in his cell, that, in solitary contemplation of the 
sufferings and death of Christ, he might attain true humility and 
ocnnplete renewal. The anticipated consequences ensued. His 
friends and penitents forsook him ; he became the byword of the 
cloister; his painful penances brought on a lingering sickness* 
Borne down by mental and bodily sufferings together, he applied to 
his Mend for relief. The layman told him he was going on well, it 
would be better with him erelong, — he might remit his severer self- 
inflictions, and should recruit the body by a more generous diet. 

^Nicholas was now called away by important business, he said, 
and Tauler was lefl to himself. His parting advice to his spiritual 
scholar was, that, if he came to want, he should pawn his books, but 
sell them on no account, for the day would come when he would 
need them once more. 

** Tauler continued in this trying seclusion for nearly two years, 
contenmed by the world without as one beside himself, oppressed 
within by distress of mind and feebleness of body. It had been 
forbidden him to desire, even when thus brought low, any special 
communication from Gk>d, that might gladden him with rapture and 
consolation. Such a request would spring from self and pride. He 
was there to learn an utter self-abandonment, to submit himself with- 
out wiU or choice to the good pleasure of God, to be tried with this 
or any other affliction, if need were, till the judgment-day. 

^ Now it came to pass, when he had become so ill that he could not 
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attend mass, or take his place ia the choir, as he had been wont, that, 
as he lay on his sick-bed, he meditated once more on the sufferings 
and love of our Lord and Saviour, and thought on his own life, — 
what a poor thing it had been, and how ungrateful. With that he 
fell into a marvellous great sorrow, says the history, for all his lost 
time, and all his sins, and spake, with heart and mouth, these words : 
* O merciful God, have mercy on me, a poor sinner ! have mercy 
in thine infinite compassion, for I am not worthy to live on the face 
of the earth ! ' Then, as he sat up waking, in his sickness and sorrow, 
he heard a voice saying, * Stand fast in thy peace ; trust God ; remem- 
ber that he was once on the earth in human nature, healing sick 
bodies and sick souls.' When he heard these words, he fell back 
fainting, and knew no more. On coming to himself, he found that 
both his inward and outward powers had received new life. Much 
that had before seemed strange was now clear. He sent for his 
friend, who heard with joy what he had to telL 

" * Now,' said Nicholas, ' thou hast been, for the first time, moved 
by the Highest, and art a partaker of the grace of God, and knowest 
that, though the letter killeth, the spirit giveth life. Now wilt thou 
understand the Scripture as never before, — perceive its harmony and 
preciousness, and be well able to show thy fellow-Christians the way 
to eternal life. Now one of thy sermons will bring more fruit than a 
hundred aforetime, coming, as it will, from a simple, humbled, loving 
heart; and, much as the people set thee at naught, they will now far 
more love and prize thee. But a man with treasure must guard 
against the thieves. See to it that thou hold fast thy humility, by 
which thou wilt best keep thy riches. Now, thou needest my teach- 
ing no more, having found the right Master, whose instrument I am, 
and who sent me hither. Now, in all godly love, thou shalt teach 
me in turn.' 

" Tauler had pledged his books for thirty gulden. The layman 
went immediately, and redeemed them, at his own cost ; and, by his 
advice, Tauler caused it to be announced that in three days be 
would preach once more. 

" The Doctor came, looking wofully ill, changed as I scarce ever 
saw a man, to live. He mounted the lectorium, held his cap before 
his eyes, and said : * merciful and eternal God ! if it be thy will, 
give me so to speak, that thy divine name may be praised and 
honored, and these men bettered thereby.' 
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** With that he began to weep. We waited breathless. Still he 
wept^ and could speak no word, his sobs audible in the stillness, and 
the tears making their way through his fingers, as he hid his face in 
his hands. This continued till the people grew restless. Longer yet, 
with more manifest discontent. At last a voice cried out from among 
the people (I think it was that rough-spoken Carvel, the butcher) : 
*Now then, sir, how long are we to stop here? It is getting late; 
if jon don't mean to preach, let us go home.' 

" I saw that Tauler was struggling to collect himself by prayer ; 
bat his emotion became only the more uncontrollable, and at length he 
said, with a broken voice : * Dear brethren, I am sorry from my heart 
to have kept you so long, but at this time I cannot possibly speak to 
you. Pray Grod for me that he would help me, and I may do better 
at another time.' 

" Tauler went with his troubles to Nicholas, who comforted him 
by the assurance that such further trial was but a sign of the careful 
love which carried on the work within. There must have been some 
remnant of self-seeking, which was still to be purged away. He 
advised him to wait awhile, and then apply for permission to deliver 
a Latin address to the brethren in the school. This he at last re- 
ceivedy and a better sermon they never heard. So the next preacher, 
at the close of his discourse, made the following announcement to the 
congregation : * I am requested to give notice that Dr. Tauler will 
preach here to-morrow. If he succeeds no better than before, the 
blame must rest with himself. But this I can say, that he has 
read us in the school a prelection such as we have not heard for 
many a day ; how he will acquit himself now, I know not ; God 
knoweth.' 

** Tauler preached to-day in the chapel of the nunnery of 
St. Agatha, on ' Behold the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet 
him.* A wondrous discourse! A torrent that seems to make me 
dizzy yet ! As he was describing, more like an angel than a man, 
the joy of the bride at the approach of the bridegroom, a man cried 
out, * It is true,' and fell senseless on the floor. As they were about 
to bring him to himself, a woman among them shrieked, ' O stop, sir, 
stop ! or he will die in our arms.' Whereat he said calmly, and with 
his face lighted up, as though he saw the heavens opened, * Ah, dear 
children ! and if the bridegroom will call home the bride, shall we 
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not willingly goffer him ? But, nevertheless, I will make an end.' 
Then, after sermon, he read mass again ; and as I came out, I saw 
the people gathered about several persons in the court, who laj on 
the ground as though dead, such had been the power of his words. 

" For full eight years he labored unremittingly, with an earnest- 
ness and a practical effect far surpassing his former efforts, and in 
such esteem that his fellow-citizens would seem to have thought no 
step should be taken in spiritual matters, scarcely in temporal, with- 
out first seeking counsel of Tauler." 
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One who hath gone down bu' lately 
To the brink of those dark waters. 
That from things unseen divide us. 
Unto faith has added knowledge, — 
Knowledge how the soul asserteth 
Over day divine dominion ; 
How the spirit groweth stronger 
As the conflict groweth sharper ; 
And when dear, familiar faces 
In the deepening mist have vanished, 
How the Father draweth nearer. 
And reveals himself in mercy ; 
Having heard the prayer repeated 
That his Son breathed in the garden. 
Heard the trembling flesh outcrying, 
" Father, let this cup pass from me ! " 
Heard the kneeling spirit striving 
That sublimer part to whisper, 
"Not my will, but thine, O Father ! " 
How he sends the helping angels, 
As of old unto the Master. 
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Entering the cloud with anguish, 
Earthly friends stood close beside me, — 
Friends most faithful, and heroic, 
Thinking only of mj trial, 
And my bitter need of helping. 
Very close they walked beside me. 
Till the way became too narrow. 
Only meant for single treading ! 
With brief shudder, looking forward, 
I let go the hands that held me. 
And stepped out into the darkness ! 
Then, with Love Divine upholding, 
I stood calm upon the margin 
Of the darkly flowing river ; 
Heard the dashing of the waters ; 
Looked across, and caught some glimpses 
Of that other shore eternal ; — 
Glimpses faint, but they have shown me 
Something of the life immortal ! 
Ay I and they have shown me also 
Something of the life now present 

In the light that was reflected 

From that other shore eternal, 

0, how poor looked worldly striving I 

Worse than poor, our vain contentions, 

All our arrogant opinions, 

Our conceit, and our self-seeking ! 

But the things that we call simple — 

Earnest loving, faithful doing, 

Quiet trusting, sweet resigning. 

Cheerful living, calm enduring — 

Were invested with a glory. 

With a beauty, and a meaning, 

That is never comprehended 

Till we feel the earth is sinking. 

Leaving us alone with spirit. 
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Other golden glimpses cheered me 
As the shadows closed about me, — 
Cheered me with their starry faces, 
Shining brighter in the darkness. 
Bright and beautiful revealings 
Of the tenderness that lieth 
In the heart's interior chamber ; 
Bright revealings of the sweetness 
And the worth of loving-kindness ; 
And of sympathy that waiteth. 
Like the stars, for light to vanish, 
Then, like angel-host, encampeth 
Bound about the soul that fainteth. 

For those friends who stood beside me, 
In that dark and fearful hour, 
I can only say, God love them ! 
And return to them, in blessing, 
What they gave in sweet compassion ! 
Stand, Father, very near them ! 
Give to them thy peace for ever ! 

Salem, January Ist, 1857. 
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The History of Ancient Art. Translated from the German of 
John Winckelmann, hy G. Henry Lodge. With the Life of 
Winckelmann, by the Editor. — Culture, leisure, and wealth have 
united to make an elegant offering to American letters, in this costly 
volume. The original biography, extending over one hundred and 
fifty of the royal octavo pages, includes a large amount of informa- 
tion on the Fine Arts, and on the literary life of Germany during 
the last century. The great son of a shoemaker, who became the 
patron and prince of artistic refinement through noble and almost 
unexampled struggles with poverty and hardship, occupied a place 
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altogether his own. Educated through the learning and genius of 
antiquity, more than through any modem apparatus, — in the galleries 
and libraries of Dresden, Rome, Naples, Florence, and Hercula- 
neum, rather than at the Gymnasium of Berlin, or the University at 
Halle, — his whole being was consecrated to the study and interpre- 
tation of the beautiful. All his studies were pervaded with the 
most reverential piety ; and though he did so little, in his honest sim- 
plicity, to court the favor of worldly greatness, he became an object 
of profound veneration, and flattering favor, to royalty and rank. 
The details of this remarkable experience, up to the time of the 
horrible murder in Trieste, are here presented with great skill and 
grace. It is much, that a character so purely devoted to artistic pur- 
suits should be held up, in this age, to the admiration of our eager, 
money-getting people. The body of the work is a faithful translation 
of Winckelmann's well-known and erudite treatise, which all scholars 
will pronounce well executed. It brings a vein of profound learning 
and exquisite criticism within reach of the English student. The 
outline plates of the old masterpieces, twenty in number, are beauti- 
fully done, and greatly heighten the value of the work. 

Essays Biographical and Critical ; or, Studies of Character. By 
Henry T. Tuckerman. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — Mr. Tucker- 
man's accomplishments as a literary man are too well known to need 
a recital, or even an encomium, here. He is one of the few men in 
this country who have made literature a profession, and have made 
it profitable. On looking through the list of contents of the collec- 
tion of his miscellaneous writings now before us, one cannot but be 
forcibly struck with the extent and variety both of his reading and 
writing. Almost every walk of life, and every department of. study, 
is represented among the subjects of his instructive papers. Indeed, 
this compact octavo is almost a biographical encyclopaedia. The able 
exhibition of the character of George Washington, — so difficult, 
because so worn a theme, — still fresh in the minds of the recent 
readers of the North American, heads the procession. We venture 
to express the hope, that Mr. Tuckerman, whose powers have been 
often tried in the realms of both prose and poetry, will yet associate 
his name with the authorship of some extended and permanent work. 

JSeligious IHuh, illustrated from Science ; in Addresses and Ser- 
mons on Special Occasions. By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D. 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — Professor Hitchcock combines the main 
requisites for a scientific enthusiast, — an intense love of knowledge, 
a passion for discovery, and a somewhat poetic temperament. An 
indomitable energy of purpose has also done much to overcome the 
deficiencies — as to compass and classical grace — of his early dis- 
cipline. The great charm that invests his high attainments in the 
world of science is the childlike and religious ingenuousness of his 
heart He has at once a very genial sympathy with all the innocent 
pleasures of life, and a profound practical faith in the personal God 
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on whom life and learning, and every particle of the material uni- 
verse, alike depend. This is eminently shown in six of the eleven 
papers included in this volume. Indeed, they are all sermons of 
science. They lead directly to the adoration of the Most High. 
They connect the world of matter more intimately and firmly with 
the world of spirit. They illustrate " the attractions of heaven and 
earth." Each of the chapters is not only edifying to the private 
reader, but might be suitably and profitably read in connection with 
the exercises of domestic devotion. 

PoemSj by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Ticknor and 
Fields. — Far be it from us to question the security of our great poet's 
title to immortality, by using any words of praise, much less of recom- 
mendation. His publishers have laid the community under a new 
obligation by issuing now a complete edition — almost in miniature 
— of his poetical productions. The binding is in bright blue, uniform 
with the recent edition of Tennyson, from the same house. Both 
volumes could be taken on a journey, without inconvenience, in a 
pocket of respectable size ; and a better companion for travel, wheth- 
er a new or an old acquaintance, is not likely to be found. We 
apprehend that what will make this edition to be peculiarly sought 
for, is the fact that it contains not only all the other pieces of the 
author entire, — the longer and the shorter, — but those most signifi- 
cant and vital voices of his song, too often missed, which lift to 
Heaven the sorrowing wail of the oppressed, which utter the sad 
prophetic cry of wrong, which plead with the pity of God and the 
mercy of man for the American slave, and warn the oppressor of his 
retribution. 

Independent Class-Reader. A First and Second Class Booh, in- 
tended for Public or Private Schools and Academies, James Robin- 
son & Co. — The peculiar feature of this collection of pieces for 
reading and speaking, distinguishing it from other manuals of the 
same class, is that it breaks away somewhat from the old routine of 
forensic and literary declamation, and aims to present passages in- 
stinct with the progressive life and the humane ideas of modem 
times. There can be no doubt that such a " Reader and Speaker " 
will be eagerly sought for in many quarters. The declamations in 
our public and private schools constitute a formative influence of 
immense power on the hearts and opinions of the young. There is 
no reason why the pupil should not be introduced, in this way, to the 
best thoughts and most Christian influences working in society for 
the elevation of the poor, the pacifying of the hostile, and the re- 
demption of the slave. It is for this reason, as well as for the good 
taste displayed in the selections, that we cordially recommend this 
text-book to parents and teachers of youth. Indeed, it is an excel- 
lent work of general reading, to be brought into any American home. 
Omitting any extended instructions on elocution, the author refers 
especially to Sargent's Standard Speaker, — an admirable authority. 
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Memoir of Warren Colhurn, By Theodoee Edson, D. D. 
Brown, Taggard, & Chase. — This is a reprint of the full, able, 
and interesting account of the great mathematician's life and genius,* 
published in the September number of Mr. Barnard's " American 
Journal of Education." 

JSkgh MiUer^s* Critique on Macaulay, Gould and Lincoln. — 
There can be no question of Hugh Miller's intellectual vigor, whether 
as a sdentific inquirer, an autobiographer, a general observer, or a 
controversialist. Nor is it otherwise than fair and expedient to expose 
to intelligent and careful criticism the statements of a writer at once 
so popular and so much given to unqualified rhetoric as Mr. Macau- 
lay. The historian's offence here was his sweeping strictures on the 
narrowness and bitterness of the Scotch Presbyterians. His reviewer 
(^feets one extreme by another, — puts too much heat into his pro- 
test, becomes about as one-sided as the representation he assails, re- 
pays one disparagement by another, — and leaves us to find the truth 
between two hostile extremes. Macaulay has his facts, but colored 
them. Miller has another set of facts, and does well to present them, 
but is a little inclined to discxAov his opponent's character. The truth 
of history is not so very easy to be got at, that an asseveration will 
settle a difficulty, or that an author should be gibbeted who makes a 
partial, or even a prejudiced statement. What sort of a standard of 
historical judgment does Mr. Miller himself set up, when he under- 
takes to protect Calvin (an individual offender) from the satire of 
Shiel, by bringing forward the "thousand and one massacres and 
bamings of Popery " (a whole system, extending over ages and coun- 
tries) to hide "the lurid glare of the pile that consumed Servetus"? 
He repeats the witty exaggeration of the sarcasm attributed to Car- 
lyle, who is said to have replied to a friend inquiring for some light 
reading, "Why, read Thackeray's last novel, or Macaulay's last 
volume, or any other of the best works of fiction." 

Modem Atheism, By James Buchanan, D. D., LL. D. Gould 
and Lincoln. — Whoever has studied much the tendencies of sceptical 
speculation in these times must have seen that the fundamental issue 
is, or is to be, at last in the question respecting the personality of 
God. The manifold ways, the various forms, of irreligion and unbelief, 
are working towards that point, and the battle wiU have to be fought 
there. Dr. Buchanan boldly grapples with the centre of the problem, 
and by the scientific method. If he fails to convince, it will not be 
for want of courage in confronting the whole case, nor for any defi- 
dency of Scotch dialectics. After a discursive and general survey of 
the characteristics of " Modem Atheism," he takes up the theories in 
order, beginning with that of Development, which he divides into 

* While these pages pass through the press, intelligence arrives of the most 
melancholy death of this brave Scotchman, accomplished scholar, and earnest 
Christian. The moaming of all classes in Scotland and England is an impres- 
sive evidence of his genuine worth. 

12* 
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four branches, — the cosmical, the physiological, the social, and the 
ecclesiastical, — following all down to a common root. In each section 
he examines the most recent exposition of the system discussed, as 
the " Vestiges," the " Positive Philosophy " of Comte, and the Lec- 
tures of Newman. Next he passes to the grand and subtle modem 
heresy of Pantheism, treating that Cerberus under the three heads of 
Spinozaism, Material Pantheism, and Ideal Pantheism. This leads 
to Materialism proper, its forms and its relations to theology. A 
chapter is then given to the theory that the government of the uni- 
verse proceeds by impersonal natural laws, — as advocated by Combe 
and Volney openly, and by many others covertly, — with the bearing 
of that notion on the efficacy of prayer. Finally, there is an analy- 
sis and criticism — of course from the ecclesiastical and dogmatical 
stand-point of the " Free Church" — of modern doctrines of Chance 
and Fate, Religious Liberalism, Certitude and Scepticism, and Sec- 
ularism. It will be seen at a glance, that this is not a treatise which 
any student of the religious wants of the age can be satisfied to over- 
look. The whole is but a part of Dr. Buchanan's original work on 
" Faith in God and Modem Atheism Compared." We do not regard 
the author as having one of the most nutritious of spiritual natures, — 
that is not the character of his school ; but in dignity of conception, 
gravity of style, intellectual honesty and energy, and consecutive 
reasoning, the work is worthy to have come from the successor of 
Dr. Chalmers in the New College chair of Systematic Theology. 

Translation of Faust By C. T. Brooks. Ticknor and Fields. — 
It is an event in the world of letters, when it can be said that Faust 
is translated, — that marvellous creation that is representative of a 
world in itself, that has created a new school in poetic art, and 
colored more or less the whole stream of modern poetic thought. It 
seems to be generally agreed that Mr. Brooks has achieved so perfect 
a result as to supersede all attempts in the same direction. The 
chief mechanical or structural feature is an exact preservation in 
English of Goethe's metrical peculiarities ; while fidelity, grace, and 
power are the conspicuous artistic qualities. How many will rejoice 
in the brilliant success of the amiable and accomplished translator ! 
The publishers are to be thanked for the beautiful antique dress. 

Sermons of Dr. Lamson. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — Along with 
a multitude of others, we wish to acknowledge with what sincere 
pleasure and gratitude we have opened a volume of discourses 
given to the public by Rev. Alvan Lamson of Dedham, — one of the 
wisest scholars, purest writers, and most faithful ministers in this 
community. There is something peculiarly delightful to contemplate 
in such an example of the Christian pastor's office as that of which 
these pages present an outline. One's thoughts rest with satisfaction 
on that extended service to the highest life of a permanent and unit- 
ed people, — to a large and happy circle of prosperous and orderly 
families, in the midst of beautiful rural scenery, — to parents, and 
children, and children's children, as they successively take their 
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places for instruction in the yenerable village church. The results of 
such a life's work cannot be contained in any book, nor reckoned in 
any statistics. They are to be found in the silent and invisible 
growth of a thousand holy aspirations, in the daily strengthening of 
tiiose secret principles which are the power and beauty of the 
world, in innumerable unheralded victories over ever-present temp- 
tatioDS. Their record is on high. In this instance we believe the 
ministerial and parochial relation has been preserved in great sim- 
plicity, without any discord or coldness or suspicion, or any other 
doud. The teacher's fidelity has been answered by repeated acts of 
kindness and thoughtful attention from the fiock. And now, as a new 
and very graceful evidence of their confidence and gratitude, they 
have asked the privilege of holding in their hands and homes a col- 
lection of their revered preacher's counsels, chosen out and prepared 
Tmder his own eye. The work is a valuable treasury of serious and 
weighty instruction. Without any exhibition of exciting appeals or 
impassioned eloquence, with only indirect and occasional traces of 
the author's erudition, with no attempts at novel treatment' or novel 
themes, it furnishes a wholesome and beautiful series of moral and 
religious discussions, addressed in good proportions to the under- 
standing and the heart. Theological topics are mostly avoided for 
the practical. A genial and affectionate spirit tempers the cooler ad- 
dresses to the reason. We do not intend unqualified praise. There 
are passages in the volume which imply doctrinal views that we 
should be obliged to modify, if not to reject. There are other pas- 
sages that leave us with a sense of something omitted, — something 
wanting, — to convey the full, spiritual, saving power of the Gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. But these are few. The 
prevailing feeling is that of satisfaction and edification. A thought- 
ful, sincere, accomplished man is speaking, and we listen gladly. 
The style is a model of clearness and calm energy. The whole is a 
genuine representation of the mind from which it came. 

2%e Laws of Health, By William A. Alcott, M.D. John P. 
Jewett & Co. — How strange it is that four fifths of mankind (in- 
cluding womankind) go on practising a slow practical suicide, in the 
face of such clear and multiplied expositions of the laws of their or- 
ganization and physical economy ! On the whole, — making allow- 
ance for some occasional professional exaggerations, — we do not 
know where these laws have been more effectively set forth than in 
this volume. Specific errors are of less consequence than the terrible 
apathy on the whole subject which needs somehow to be broken up. 
The author is right, too, in maintaining that the matter should come 
into the course of instruction, distinctly, in all seminaries. 

The Poetical Works of Hoeace Smith and James Smith, with 
Portraits^ and a Biographical Sketch, Edited by Epes Sargent. 
New York : Mason Brothers. — Everybody has read the " Rejected 
Addresses," — that wonderful combination of real poetry and parody, of 
sarcasm and good-nature, which, with many rivals but no equals, has 
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won for itself a permanent place in English literature. These incom- 
parable imitations Mr. Sargent has reprinted with the necessary 
notes and a brief memoir, together with the other poems of the broth- 
ers Smith, which are less known, but not less felicitous. One finds 
among them some of the best humorous pieces which have appeared 
unclaimed the last twenty years in American newspapers and 
" Speakers," together with many exquisite poems of a graver cast. 
The beautiful "Hymn to the Flowers," the "Address to a Mummy," 
and " Campbell's Funeral," prove Horace Smith worthy of Leigh 
Hunt's epithet "delicious." Besides the hearty and graceful qualities 
of the brothers, it is deserving of especial notice, that, " though wits 
and satirists, they are always gentlemen," and not one gross or un- 
generous word mars their pages. This complete and beautiful edi- 
tion we commend to all lovers of simple, wise, genial, melodious 
poetry. T. 

A Physician^s Vacation, or a Summer in Europe. By Walter 
Channing. Ticknor and Fields. — This book, written upon an old 
subject, has much in it that is new. Every traveller in Europe sees 
generally what his tastes and culture fit him to see ; and his journal 
is a witness to his peculiar habits and ways of thought. Dr. Chan- 
ning evidently went abroad to learn, to travel, and to be happy ; and 
he shows himself to be a diligent observer, an active voyager, and a 
genial man. There is a cheerful tone pervading his book ; he is no 
Englishman, to grumble at the inconveniences of the way or the dis- 
comforts of the inn ; but whether the cicerone cheats him, or he pays 
largely for the luxury of a courier, it is all the same to him. He 
came to have a good time, and does not like to have it spoiled. 

Not the least valuable are his notices of the men he meets with, — 
that old physician of the Czar, who is so quaint, honest, and English ; 
the medical man, who was his host at Moscow ; or the Scotch prac- 
titioner, so busy with his patients, so energetic in his visits, and so 
persevering in his studies. Where so many things are said, it would 
be strange if there were no inaccuracies of statement ; and the Doc- 
tor now and then is at fault with respect to details. The form of the 
narrative forbids logical sequence, and the writer seems more anxious 
to instruct by his facts, than to please by a studied rhetoric or a 
polished style ; and as he does not dogmatically insist upon our ac- 
cepting him as authority, he has no quarrel with his readers who 
doubt sometimes his deductions. C. 

ComelVs High'School Geography, with Atlas, D. Appleton & 
Co. — The practical teacher can only determine in his school-room 
the value of any school manual like this Geography; but from its 
general arrangement and materials, we think this new candidate for 
public suffrage deserves large success. 

The definitions are generally clear ; it has a glossary of technical 
words ; embodies the latest discoveries in geographic science, and is 
evidently a book for these times, when the appliances of learning are 
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80 many, so valuable, and so praiseworthy. The wood-cuts seem to 
be remarkably faithful and well executed, and show more catholicity 
of choice than usual. Those of us who remember Morse's Geography, 
or Malte Brun's, will find in this book an example of the progress 
of the century. 

We have noticed a few inaccuracies. The author substitutes Ba- 
den, the name of the Duchy, for Baden-Baden, the famous watering- 
place. He says that the Staubbach cataract at Lauterbrunnen is 
formed by a tributary of the river Aar ; when the Staubbach is only 
one of near thirty thin cataracts that fall over the sides of the valley, 
and this tributary is formed not only by their streams, but by those 
larger rivulets which come down from the higher passes of the Jung- 
frau and the neighboring Alps ; but in spite of these slight mis- 
takes, the book is highly creditable and worthy. C. 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

Worthy not Wealth. Philips, Sampson, & Co. — In the stories of 
tliis volume, there appears to be a distinct purpose to help the young 
in resisting their temptations and overcoming their faults. It is dis- 
tinct from a work entitled " Wealth and Worth," published a few 
years ago, and is adapted to children of about eight or ten years of 
age. 

77ie Young Yagers: illustrated. By Captain Matne Reid. 
Ticknor and Fields. — Like Captain Reid's other stories, exciting 
enough to keep boys and girls ten or twelve years old awake nights, 
reciting a succession of wild adventures, in wild scenery, among wild 
animals and wild men, in Southern Africa. 

KohboUozo. By Christopher Pearse Cranch. Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. — Here, instead of the wonders of fact, we have the 
wonders and sports of fancy. Those that liked " The Last of the 
Huggermuggers," last year, will like this quite as well. We are not 
sorry to see something done directly to stimulate children's imagina- 
tions. The realism of the age will bear it. Mr. Crancli's unquestion- 
able genius appears in the grotesque and comic illustrations, as well 
as in the text. 

Bright Pictures from Child-Life. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — 
Translations from the German, by the graceful hand of " Cousin 
Fannie," for " Abby and Hetty Walley," of some interesting accounts 
of children's trials, joys, self-sacrifice, and happiness. One is quite 
an affecting Christmas story. The engravings are colored. 

Daisy; or, The Fairy Spectacles. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — 
Some readers will remember " Violet," quite a favorite amon^ juve- 
nile books a year ago. This is from the same writer, and will have 
the same success, both in entertaining the young and in encouraging 
them to live in purity, generosity, self-denial, and trust. 
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Old MoU and Little Agnes. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. Shep- 
ard, Clark, & Co. — A story on an excellent plan, told in a natural 
style, inculcating a healthy morality, and especially presenting sensi- 
ble views of poverty and wealth. 

Our Grandmother's Stories^ and Aunt Kate's Fireside Memories, 
Ticknor and Fields. — A collection of simple narratives, some sad 
and some lively, pleasantly told, with engravings for the entertain- 
ment and improvement of children six or eight years old. 

Now or Never ; or^ The Adventures of Bohhy Bright, By Oliver 
Optic. Brown, Bazin, & Co. — A young lad is taken through such 
severe temptations as befall a boy in the common walks of life. His 
fearful struggles of principle are skilfully portrayed; his sufferings 
are pathetically described ; his firm, stanch manliness gains the vic- 
tory. And so the story becomes a vivid practical lesson of what is 
noblest and best in character. It is one of the difficult things, to make 
the way of goodness look the way of true honor, to boys, at certain 
stages of their boyish life. But that difficulty this writer has over- 
come ; and his book deserves to be marked as among the most excel- 
lent of the season. 

Whistler ; or, The Manly Boy. By Walter Aimwell. Gould 
and Lincoln. — Whistler is something of a traveller. He goes to the 
city and lives in the country. What sights he saw, and what adven- 
tures he encountered, are described. There is quite a variety of in- 
cidents. In the conflicts of inclination and conscience, the victory is 
given to the right side. 

Sedgemoor ; or, Home Lessons, By Mrs. Manners. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. — In a very neat volume of two hundred and fifty pages, 
an account is given of a peculiar form of literary amusement for the 
young, — an alphabetical game in Biography. Indeed, the game is 
played before our eyes. We are taken into a charming and culti- 
vated domestic circle where it goes on ; and a great amount of liter- 
ary information, calculated to stimulate a desire for knowledge, is 
incidentally imparted, in a form much more attractive to children than 
that of an encyclopaedia. 

The Sisters Abroad; or, An Italian Journey, Whittemore, Niles, 
& Hall. — Here are good eyes through which to look at Italy ; good 
for children, and not bad for grown people. There is an uncommon 
union of simplicity and reality in the style, with sense and discrimi- 
nation in the matter, rendering the book valuable to untravelled per- 
sons of any age. The writer selects things that are worth describing, 
sees them, and puts the picture of them vividly on to her pages. But 
description is not all ; for shrewd comments, wholesome admonitions, 
and many wise suggestions lift the work above the rank of a mere 
report, or copy, into that of an original production. In a large circle 
of kindred and friends, the touching words of the Dedication will 
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awaken a most respectful and delicate sympathy towards the purpose 
of the work. 

The Pearls^ and Other Tales, By Trauermantel. Crosby, 
jNichoIs, & Co. — Five engaging German fictions are rendered into 
English by one who has had much experience as a translator, and 
does the work well. Each of the five is a little novel in itself. The 
collection is not suitable for very young children. 

SabbcUh Talks with Little Children on the Psalms of David, John 
P. Jewett & Co. — The attempt is to simplify or illustrate some of 
the practical passages of Scripture for the youngest class of minds, 
making a strictly religious book. It is done with good success. The 
engrayings are, for the most part, dismal, and rather injure than em- 
bellish a neat volume. 

Grandmother Lee^s Portfolio. Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. — An 
outward elegance, very natural illustrations by Hammatt Billings, 
quite aristocratic proportions, and seventy-four pages of such ani- 
mated talk as boys and girls enjoy, will be likely to attract to 
Grandmother Lee and her Portfolio particular attention. 

Red-Beard^ s Stories for Children, Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — 
Cousin Fannie again. Of our whole pile of literary treasures for 
the little ones, the only specimen in verse ! The rhymes jingle de- 
lightfully for a nursery audience. The illustrations in jet are a nov- 
elty, and a laughable one. 

Stories of an Old Maid, related to her Nephews and Nieces, Trans- 
lated from the French of Mme. Emile de Girardin, by Alfred 
Elwes. D. Appleton & Co. — The " Stories of an Old Maid " are 
such as all nephews and nieces will love to read ; and the benevolent 
design of the writer, to console and amuse the weary hours of some 
small invalid, will be very apt to have the same result as the well- 
known '' convalescent box " of our old friend "Rollo," — to induce a 
continuous convalescence. There is in these tales, as in the previous 
works of the author, a happy mingling of sprightly fancy with sober 
good sense, and the supernatural element in the stories is ingeniously 
joined with a natural sequence of events. C. 

Douglass Farm, By Mary E. Bradley. D. Appleton & Co. — 
This book is pervaded by a high Christian tone ; is well conceived as 
to its plan, and is calculated to do great good wherever it may find 
readers. Though written for children, it is fit to be the reading of 
men and women. It is well illustrated, and the general finish of the 
book would do no disgrace to the famous London publishing house of 
the Moxons, noticeable for the chaste neatness of their editions. C. 

Autumnal Leaves : Tales and Sketches in Prose and Rhyme, By 
L. Marll Child. C. S. Francis & Co. — The large company of 
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readers who have followed the course of Mrs. Child's unwearied pen, 
from " The Juvenile Miscellany '' and " The Girl's Own Book " to the 
" Letters from New York," and from " The Frugal Housewife " to 
" Philothea," will need no invitation to gather up and cherish these 
" Autumnal Leaves." Their coloring,* like that of their prototypes, 
varies from grave to gay ; we have scenes in " Merrie England " and 
among the wilds of our own Kansas ; home-life in the island of Java, 
among the Quakers and Catholics of Ireland, the peasants of Ger- 
many, and the philosophers of Greece. 'Each story is complete in 
itself, and each has its own moral, not as an appendage, hut an in- 
spiration. C. 



Annual Report of the American Antislavery Society, — One pauses 
with considerable interest over a pamphlet so definite, so uncompro- 
mising, so earnest, as each of these documents is sure to be. In this 
number the usual ability and severity are directed, among other short- 
comers, against the " American Board for Foreign Missions," espe- 
cially for countenancing by its policy the doctrine that slaveholders can 
be Christians. Is there not some way of reconciling this vigorous 
reformatory logic with a genial method ? Cannot even the ultraism 
of protest be tempered with the charity that thinketh no evil ? 

The New Jerusalem Magazine, — a valued exchange, — for Janu'- 
ary, has an excellent article on " Association," by William J. Parsons, 
Esq. 

The Child's Friend, in the hands of a new and competent editor, 
will sustain its well-earned character, and promises to be entertaining 
by its vivacity, as well as useful by its high purpose. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that a magazine for children should not be dis- 
tinctively religious in its tone. The devotional sentiments of the 
young are quite as susceptible of culture in this way as their moral 
habits ; and the need is certainly as great. 

The Spectator is the title of a journal of general information and for 
the discussion of topics of taste and manners, with anecdotes and criti- 
cisms of books, lately established in Boston by Ferdinand Andrews, 
Esq., a gentleman of editorial ability and experience. It gives good 
promise. 

PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

The Order of the Living Temple, by James Inglis, of the Taberna- 
cle Church, St. Louis, who writes in a sincere and devotional temper, 
and is to be honored for holding and advocating an unsectarian posi- 
tion ; Proceedings at Laying the Comer- Stone of a Free Public lA- 
hrary Building in New Bedford; Rev. John Cordner's able discourse 
at Montreal, on The Foundations of Nationality ; and the Report of the 
Mission to the Poor at St, Stephen's Chapel, written with the usual 
vivacity and heartiness of the minister, Bev. E. M. P. Wells. 
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SECTS, THE BROKEN BODY OF THE CHURCH. 



it 



That which is in part shall be done away." — St. Paul. 



Underneath all the questions of our controversial and 
dogmatic theology lie vitaUties and truths, everywhere rec- 
ognized and earnestly believed in by the common heart, that 
compose the organic life of the Church. These are the first 
and radical elements adopted into the life of every disciple, 
and finally organized in a vital and united communion. 
Deep down as this, the Gospel begins its work for the re- 
demption of man, for the building of the kingdom of God. 
Deep as this, it lays the corner-stones of the Church. It an- 
nounces a central and supreme affection, around which all 
true souls must revolve, as stars about their greater sun. 
Just as far as this interior power is felt, as far as men yield 
to its strong attraction, they are drawn into spiritual sympa- 
thy and union. It was the cleansed, apostolic vision that 
alone was able to see this truth, and to foretell of divine 
Charity or Love, that it would at last round all things into 
its own completeness, bringing together and cementing the 
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scattered fragments of life, proving in very fact that " God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself.'' 

There is one side of all religious truths that defies every 
attempt at precise and sharp definition. Man is able to say 
only this, how those great themes appear to Am, how they 
look on the human side. The ambition to report anything 
further, to limit the divine influence, or exactly measure the 
eflScacy of Christ's life or death, or establish the line where 
the Father and Son become united, is plainly beyond his ca- 
pacity, and involves questions and mysteries that have only 
the smallest bearing on his present duty and moral happi- 
ness. It is sufficient to know the broad and general aspects 
of these higher doctrines, to admit at once, that they quite 
surpass our mental comprehension, and to cheerfully acqui- 
esce in the wisdom that has withheld from us their more 
profound and minute relations. God has made us to fall 
back with the utmost confidence upon simple facts of expe- 
rience, and calmly rest upon them, when we are unable to 
reason about their nature, methods, and limitations. Thus, 
in every inquiry and every work, there is at least one way 
left open which leads out beyond the horizon of our clearest 
vision into the infinite distance. Science has an appropriate 
sphere, but faith has another and higher one, and we are 
called to rest as confidently in the great hopes of the latteiw 
as in the exact laws of the former. Besides, the lesser fac- 
ulty may not overlay the greater, as the best arithmetic must 
fail to calculate the height of moral aspiration. Dogmatic 
theology never invades the realm of spiritual life, without 
impairing the soul's freedom, strengthening the sect to the 
injury of the Church, putting further off" the period foretold 
by the Apostle, when " that which is in pa/rt shall be done 
away." 

Now the Gospel contemplates first and chiefly man's un- 
defined and higher relations, and speaks to him on that side 
of his being that is turned towards God. The divine at- 
tractions meet him there, in his best moments, his best 
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thoughts and affections. It is the dictate of nature to apply 
scientific rules to the lower side of life, then to admit the 
need and use of restraint, then to set up bounds beyond 
which the appetites and passions may not go. There is the 
realm of law, of moral Umitations, where the exercise of free- 
dom implies danger to the soul. It is in the opposite direc- 
tion that life expands and progresses, where it comes in con- 
tact with great and worthy ideas, where the influences are 
all generous and pure and high, where it can be allowed the 
largest freedom, and where any system of doctrine, any " law 
of commandments," would hinder its spontaneous activity 
and growth in heavenly virtue. The character of the New 
Testament is not legal. '' The law came by Moses, but 
grace and truth by Jesus Christ." All the greater, distinc- 
tive features of the Gospel bear the legible impress of divini- 
ty ; they all transcend the broadest formulas of doctrine and 
the most liberal definitions. Even the simplest of the beati- 
tndes, the plainest of the parables, have larger meanings 
than have ever been put into the creeds of our most catholic 
denominations, or into the rituals of our most spiritual wor- 
ship. That the Gospel is not a statute, not a law, sufficient- 
ly indicates its free and unlimited nature, carries it beyond 
the sphere of scientific methods, and identifies it with all the 
higher sentiments and affections of the soul. Both the soul 
and the Gospel are above law. Man is capable of sinning 
beyond any legal remedies, and Christ offers a pardon more 
divine than any keeping of commandments. In this vital 
reconcilement of human and divine powers, no doctrinal 
statement has comprehended or exhausted the Christian ex- 
perience and truth. We know that the work is often accom- 
plished, that men are radically and mysteriously changed in 
character and life, but of the process and way we know lit- 
tie or nothing. We cannot compute the altitude of the lad- 
der that reaches to heaven ; the rounds are uncounted and 
invisible, though firm beneath the spirit's ascending step. 
Here faith is our guide, and the higher we climb, the farther 
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behind do we leave our distinctive creeds. Rising into the 
region of pure Christianity, and breathing the clear upper 
air, we draw nearer together and cofaie into more vital com- 
munion. The cloudy walls of doctrine between us look 
more unreal at every step's advance, till the growing light 
scatters their shadowy forms, and reveals one central life 
and our great common destiny. Becoming Christian, we 
become united. Doctrine dissolves in love. 

We maintain that the best part of ourselves and of our re- 
ligion cannot be accurately measured or defined by any form 
of words. Exalted spirits, in their rapt moments of devo- 
tion, have paid a grander worship than the most imposing 
temple service. Prayers have been breathed which could 
not be uttered. Inner harmonies have been felt, deeper, 
more perfect, than the highest art has ever arranged or sung. 
Attempting to force all the heart's devotion even through the 
grand, old ritual channels, is worse than idle. And it is 
worse than idle to apply rigid forms of doctrine to the soul's 
profound experience when passing from death into life. Let 
us admit that our creeds are not exhaustive, that they but 
imperfectly suggest the truth, and never quite comprehend it. 
Let us admit the necessity for their frequent reconstruction, 
for their greater flexibility and expansiou as the Christian 
heart enlarges, and the Church grows richer in Christian ex- 
perience. It is a significant fact of history, that the holiest 
disciples, though found sometimes in one communion and 
sometimes in another, have no clearly defined relations to 
any particular branch of the Church. They seem almost 
equally members of all the branches, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant. They seem to be sound believers of all the creeds. 
In their lives, greater than any doctrine, and purer than any 
sect, they seem to have realized the completeness of Christ. 
In them that which is in part seems to have been done away. 

In this age of the multiplicity of sects and the intensity of 
sectarian feeling, it is important to indicate a position above 
all diversities of doctrine, and all individual antagonisms. 
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There are single precepts of the New Testament of so broad 
and liberal a nature that they can easily absorb our most 
opposite and partial beliefs. Our individualities are lost in 
the universal truths of Christ. Looking from this high moral 
elevation, the sects shade off into one another, and are lost in 
the Church. Different doctrines are seen to harmonize and 
old controversialists become reconciled. The true apostle 
or saint belongs not to one, but to all, of the Christian bod- 
ies. And every soul, when far advanced in the divine life, 
must accept more than all the creeds set forth. Jesus put 
the whole decalogue into two simple commandments, of love 
to Grod and love to man. The great soul follows the same 
method, and compresses whole tables of law into single ax- 
ioms of duty. So denominations and doctrines get simpli- 
fied and reduced, severed and scattered fragments of truth 
are gathered up, and the temple is built again in more than 
its primal beauty. The Church has never wanted examples 
of holy men to vindicate her greater truths, the superiority 
of her organic life over her varying and external polity. 
They have been distributed over all her history, over the 
whole field of her divisions. But, wherever found, they have 
shown a depth and liberality of soul far beyond their sect. 
They have always stood upon an eminence that quite over- 
looked their sectarian boundaries. By their clear Christian 
vision they have seemed to sweep the entire horizon of spir- 
itual life.. Their number has been large enough, they have 
borne names sufficiently diversified, ranging all the way 
from Augustine to Channing, to prove beyond a question 
the reality of a Christian virtue and a Christian faith that 
infinitely transcend all forms and dogmas. By the breadth 
of their thought-, by the genial and calm temper of their 
lives, they prove their possession of a spirit larger and 
purer than the spirit of any visible church. They prove 
not only the possibility of such a position, but its superior 
vitality and power : that there is a stand-point for the Chris- 
tian nearer to Christ, nearer to the Head of the Church, 

13* 
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than has yet been occupied by any denomination. They 
prove further, — and it is a practical truth worth learning in 
this time of sectarian conversions and relapses, — that the tra^ 
disciple can enlarge almost at will the dimensions of his 
sect, and press out the walls of his creed as fast and far as 
his spirit grows. Christian philosophy has made so much 
advance as this among the more enlightened schools of the- 
ology, that old doctrines can be re-interpreted, if not re-stated. 
By consent of Orthodoxy, with only the faintest protesta- 
tions, Andover and New Haven are allowed to modify even 
the time-hallowed system of Puritan Calvinism. Large and 
liberal minds can henceforth stay in the church of their bap- 
tism, and enjoy their birthright privileges. There is no 
more excuse for excommunications, no more need for liberal 
sects. Has not this interior expansion of the older and larger 
churches already given the first check to sectarian progress ? 
We believe the time and the necessity have passed for con- 
solidating the Unitarian body into a sect, and trust that, with 
this failure, all attempts at further divisions will cease. 
May we not hope for the growth of stronger common bonds, 
and the gradual absorption of all the sects into one great 
Catholic Church? In such a process we have nothing to 
fe^r. There need be no loss of a single individual element, 
while we gain a greater representative body to correspond 
with the universal, organic life of the invisible Church. 

Thus there are movements inside the various denomina- 
tions, and growing more perceptible every year, that indicate 
the reign of a new order of church life. The sects admit 
the pressure that crowds out from their own centres, and 
slowly yield to the accumulating influence. Doctrines, in 
order to retain any believers at all, become more fluent and 
comprehensive. A few years ago, and this process seemed to 
tend away from Evangelical truth, to a rejection of Christ's 
authority, to the utmost freedom of speculation. Now, the 
tendency is as plainly in the other direction, towards a more 
positive belief in revelation and a more vigorous assertion of 
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the Gospel facts. This return current brings back some of 
the ancient doctrines, as holding the seeds of ideas which the 
mind cannot spare in its progress. It restores them to their 
places in the organic life of the soul and the Church. The 
process thus going on has lost the negative character with 
which it began ; it is put forth no longer in the form of de- 
nial, but has taken the tone of faith, and in its whole char- 
acter is both positive and doctrinal. Anti-sectarian, it is yet 
filled and burning with zeal, deeply reverential in its spirit, 
sitting humbly at the Master's feet. This vigorous reaction 
of religious thought vindicates not only the radical doctrines 
of the Gospel, but also its liberal spirit. Earnest belief has 
a wider range of inquiry and toleration than the most indif- 
ferent scepticism. Faith is more generous and •merciful, 
milder in judgment, more forgiving and easier reconciled, 
than doubt. The Christian heart is the largest and tender- 
est; it bears the most and forbegurs the longest, is very patient 
with sin and prompt with pardon. In morals and life, Chris- 
tianity is uncompromising and strict; in doctrine and theory, 
it is flexible and liberal. There is no other philosophy so 
positive as the Christian, and there is no other that recog- 
nizes so many elements of moral diversity. While it re- 
quires the most implicit belief, it inculcates and exempli- 
fies the largest spiritual freedom. Its doctrines are greater 
than individual minds, greater also than denominations and 
churches. Therefore, when the demand is made upon us to 
believe^ it is fraught with no exclusiveness, and when we yield 
to it, we surrender nothing of our freedom. On the con- 
trary, we then accept a truth that is larger than ourselves, 
and from that moment put our minds under an expansive 
and liberalizing influence. And the more we believe, in this 
high Christian sense, the greater our souls become. Accord- 
ingly, we look for the highest developments of liberality from 
the great body of the Church, from the hearts of sincere be- 
lievers. 

If we have now rightly indicated the moral elements that 
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compose the organic life of the soul and the Church, and also 
the more recent tendencies of religious thought, and have 
truly apprehended their meaning, then it is plain that we 
need, not a greater variety of sects, but a more comprehen- 
sive Church. We need at the same time greater unity and 
greater breadth. Not one doctrine, nor a system of doctrines, 
however true and however needing to be set forth, will jus- 
tify any longer a division of the Christian body. A sect 
is ill-omened in its very etymology, — something cut off, a 
branch of the vine always liable to wither and die. Luther's 
experiment involves the greatest peril, and only giant evils 
and abuses can warrant the extremity of his measures. 
There seem to have been sufficient historic and moral rea- 
sons for bis radical movement. The time had come when 
the whole ecclesiastical body was past healing, and the 
sound parts must be severed from the diseased. He cut off 
a vital branch from the withering trunk of Romanism. We 
trust that he did not cut deep enough to separate Protes- 
tantism from the organic life of the Church ; that he only cut 
it away from an old, corrupt, and dying body. But here the 
danger is a perpetual warning against a repetition of the 
remedy. It is dangerous to take up with a part of anything, 
with a part of a doctrine or a system, a part of the truth or 
of the Church. Christ calls his disciples to be perfect. His 
religion is characterized by its moral completeness. And 
the Apostle has marked the reign of Christian charity as an 
era " when that which is in part shall be done away." 

Thus sectarianism indicates a movement in the wrong 
direction, away from the harmony and perfection of Christ 
It does not aim to consolidate, to reconcile, but to distract 
and divide. It is a method of ecclesiastical surgery, not the 
application of remedies for healing and reform. But man 
needs to be cured, made regenerate, reconciled to God. 
The Church needs to be built in the moral completeness of 
Christ. It is only a part of the Christian work to make 
men Trinitarian or Unitarian, Episcopalian or Presbyterian. 
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Make them good and zealous in these various ways or doc- 
trines, and still they must fall far below the standard of 
Christ. Make them something better than any or all of 
these, capable 6f looking beyond all sectarian limits, and of 
appreciating truths that underlie the best dogmas, capable 
of taking in the whole doctrine of the Gospel and the whole 
power of Christ's life. 

For this Hberal and thorough spiritual training we need a 
broad and believing Church, — one that interprets doctrine, 
not by the letter, but by the spirit, of the Gospel, and exer- 
cises a catholic hospitality ^towards men of different opin- 
ionfi^ — one that cherishes the deepest and firmest faith, and 
has the most genuine interior life. This Church will draw 
the differing sects into sympathy and union by the force of 
its higher and stronger attractions, and will gradually absorb 
all their apparently conflicting elements, as necessary mate- 
rials for its own completeness. Then " that which is in part 
shall be done away." The alienated sects, as fragments of 
the Church, shall be reconciled and brought together. The 
broken body shall be united in a perfect whole, revealing the 
harmony and fulness of divine proportions. This Church 
will be worthy of its Divine Head, and equal to the world's 
redemption. 

D. C. 
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The social and political changes that have taken place 
during the last few years, throughout the whole civilized 
world, have attracted the attention and excited the thoughts 
even of the most careless observers ; while the recent mighty 
struggle in our own land for the great principles of eternal 
truth, justice, and freedom, now lulled for a little season, has 
roused the dormant energies and quickened the lethargic 
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powers of many hitherto indifferent to the claims of human* 
ity. Parties long alienated have joined forces in this peace- 
ful conflict; old suspicions and jealousies have been forgot- 
ten. Amid all the discouragements, frauds, and deliuquen- 
cies of men most sacredly bound to be true to their noble 
birthright of freedom and faith, the deep voice of truth, in 
sad and solemn tones, has pealed throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. It predicts the dawning of a brighter 
day, even though it be heralded by martyrdoms and crosses. 
Through conflict to victory ; — while God reigns, the Eter- 
nal and the True, evil shall not ultimately triumph; the 
kingdom of Peace and Righteousness shall yet be estab- 
lished, and " Holiness to the Lord " bear its ripened and gen- 
uine fruits in love and good-will to man. 

But while the progress of society has been well compared 
to the incoming of the tide, seeming often more of a retreat 
than an advance, — while deep and bitter experiences have 
led us to feel that we are borne, for the present, rather on 
the receding than the advancing wave, — we have learned at 
least that mighty power of sympathy, that quickening en- 
ergy, springing from a hearty devotion to a noble and true 
cause, that hidden power lying dormant in so many hearts, 
and needing only the magic touch of some spiritual power 
to rouse it to an active earnestness and enthusiasm ; — a 
sure pledge, that wherever there is a work to be done, there 
is a power in man to accomplish it; that wherever and 
whenever God delegates to his human family the carrying 
forward of his great and vast designs in the government of 
the universe, wherever he would render them instruments to 
do his will, there he gives also the force to accomplish and 
the ability to execute, if man be but faithful on his part. 

But when we turn from such thoughts to the changes tak- 
ing place in the religious world, — when we regard the present 
state of too many of our churches, so well termed a " tran- 
sition state," — when we wtness the chilling indifference 
and lukewarmness in some quarters, the utter coldness and 
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scepticism in others, the neglect of public worship and the 
disregard of the simple ordinances of our faith by the great 
mass of the people, — when we see how little of a true and 
pure Christianity there is pervading the common business of 
life, how little the spiritual doctrines of a living faith regu- 
late the daily intercourse of society, — we are constrained to 
aaky Is there no power inherent in the human soul to re- 
spond to these mighty truths ? Is there no awakening, ener- 
getic sympathy among those to whom they are realities, 
for rousing the indifferent and careless, for bringing home to 
the he'arts of the people, truths of such vital, eternal impor- 
tance? Is there no chord of a common faith and hope to 
vibrate, with an answering thrill of enthusiasm, through 
hearts bound together by a common humanity and destiny ? 
Were there once to be enkindled in the midst of us a relig- 
ious and Christian earnestness equal to the political enthu- 
siasm we have recently witnessed, would the Church of the 
living Christ languish, or the ways of Zion longer mourn, 
because so few come to her solemn feasts ? Would benevo- 
lent enterprises be crippled for want of means, or missionary 
labors for the regeneration of the poor and degraded, or for 
carrying the Gospel to foreign lands, — or our very Sabbath 
schools and churches suffer, as now, for want of competent 
and consecrated preachers and pastors? Were something 
of the apostx)lic zeal and earnestness to awaken anew the 
sleeping power inherent in the hearts of pastors, teachers, 
and Christian disciples, — were the spirit of the living Christ 
to touch and melt, with its own quickening vitality and 
warmth, the cold selfishness and dull inertia of so many of 
our churches, — were the one thought of every consecrated 
heart to count all things else as naught, so that souls might ^^^ 
be won to Christ, — would there be no new outpouring of /qC>' ^, 
the Spirit, no new Pentecostal feast, when thousands wouly A> /^\: 
be brought into the kingdom, and the spirit of a rejoicing^<jC^^ 
fiftith and a holy love swell the glad anthem of praise ana^ ^^jr/ 
thanksgiving ? 
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Never has the problem seemed so momentous as now. 
Never has it involved more important issues than now, to 
consider how that practical scepticism is to be met, which 
abounds so fearfully in every class of society. Even where 
the actual belief in the Bible as a divine revelation is not 
renounced, there is an increasing neglect of public worship, 
an indifference to the Church, as such, and a prevalent spirit 
of worldliness that threatens to lay its cold and iron grasp 
upon all the higher aspirations of the soul, and to crush 
those nobler intuitions that ever point onward to a truer and 
a higher life. 

Were men to evince an interest in direct religious duties 
or obligations in any degree proportionate to that displayed 
in the market, the exchange, or the hall of public debate, 
they would be termed at once visionaries and fanatics ! 
But why, we would again ask, — why, in the name of all 
that is sacred and immortal, are earnestness and enthusiasm 
to be expended upon every theme and every object, save the 
highest and holiest of all ? Why are we to rest content with 
a duU uniformity, plodding on in very much the same old 
round of external observances, filling our churches with 
those willing to come, either from a true desire of worship 
or merely from a sense of propriety and external decency, in 
many cases laying taxes to pay. for splendid structures, 
which effectually exclude the poor and even those in narrow 
but comfortable circumstances, and render them too often, 
in our larger cities, only a new badge of aristocratical dis- 
tinction ? Are we to try no new experiments, use no new 
exertions, to reach those who feel no interest in the Church, 
yet who olight to be its chief supporters and upholders, and 
even more, to bring the Gospel in its living and divine 
power, as a potent force, to raise the poor, the ignorant, and 
the degraded, and to restore the wanderers to the Father's 
home ? 

Go into any one of our cities, this present month, filnd 
take a careful survey of all its mighty machinery of wealth. 
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trade, and commerce; acknowledge to the full all its effi- 
cient power of benevolent action and charity; read clearly the 
influence of its Christian and educational institutions ; see 
the contrivances of human ingenuity, the luxuries of wealth, 
and the refinements of art ; learn the scientific and literary 
developments of the day; watch the busy, eager, restless 
multitude as they throng the streets ; — and then turn firom 
this outward survey, from this ceaseless on-flowing tide of 
busy life, and listen to the deep undertone that echoes from 
all its busy marts and crowded wharves, from its palaces of 
luxury and cheerless abodes of poverty, and the darker 
haunts of crime and infamy ; — and from how many will be 
heard the same discordant note of restless discontent, of 
brooding anxiety, of dark forebodings, of a weary conscious- 
ness, of listlessness and uneasiness, and the walling cry of 
conscious inward want and destitution ! 

How many an aching brow would gladly lay down its se- 
cret burden of care and anxiety in the quiet grave, little car- 
ing for an hereafter, if so be there might be some present 
rest ! How many a throbbing heart longs for relief, yet waits 
in vain for the voice of kindly sympathy! How many a 
burdened conscience would eagerly cast its weary, heavy 
weight at the foot of the cross, were there one loving hand 
to point the trembling steps to Christ the Reconciler ! How 
many in the dawn of life would gladly let their earliest foot- 
steps be led in the paths of Christian truth and virtue, were 
there any hand to guide them through the thorny paths of 
temptation ! How many who have once yielded to the dark 
tempter could be reclaimed to become shining lights in the 
Saviour's kingdom, were there any voice to whisper to the 
humbled penitent, in His name, " Neither do I condemn 
thee ; go, and sin no more ! " 

In all these wants, and secret sufferings, and restless 
yearnings, amid this darkness of faith, this suffering and 
crime, thi§ acknowledged scepticism or secret unbelief, has 
the Church no work to perform, no new energies to exert, no 
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potent force to wield, no reserved power to manifest in cop- 
ing with these mighty powers of wrong and evil? Is no 
sympathetic thrill to beat through the wide heart of Chris- 
tendom, no holy enthusiasm to be enkindled in battling with 
the woes, the wrongs, the sins, of humanity ? Is the noble 
spirit of martyrdom so extinct, so deadened and crushed by 
modern luxury and enervating indulgence and self-compla- 
cent ease, that few are found ready to gird on the armor in 
the cause of Christ and holiness, — few found to lead on 
the ranks in this noble work of reclaiming the lost and wan- 
dering? 

Much has been said and written of the duties of pastors, 
and of the essential need of their entire consecration to their 
holy calling, — the noblest to which man can give himself, 
when entered upon in a true, apostolic spirit of self-renunci- 
ation. But ought there not to be the same self-consecration, 
the same consciousness of being set apart for a holy work 
and a divine mission, in the heart of every disciple ? 

Are not the low standard of attainment, the faint-hearted 
prayers, the lukewarmness aijd indifference of so-called Chris- 
tians, the unworthy aims and worldly lives of the disciples of 
Him who came not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
the want of a deep and holy earnestness of purpose, of a calm 
yet Christian enthusiasm, of a vital and working zeal, what 
render our churches in so many quarters lifeless and power- 
less, preventing aggressions upon the strong-holds of sin 
and iniquity, and the fearless rebuke of wrong, even, if it be 
gilded with the trappings of luxury and refinement ? 

More and more evident is it that the kingdom of Christ, 
the kingdom of righteousness, peace, and holiness, can be 
advanced, at the present time, only through the consecrated 
lives, the sincere and earnest and longing prayers, of individ- 
ual disciples, — of those in heart ^^set apart^'* consecrated, to 
then: Master's work, wherever and however he may point the 
way. We may devise benevolent enterprises, form charita- 
ble societies, set in play any amount of working machinery, 
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but unless they be inspired by a living heart and a holy spirit 
tiiey will be worse than useless, — mere dead weights in the 
social organization. 

Personal consecration^ the enthusiasm of holy hearts, the 
mdon of spirits with Christ, — this is what the world needs 
more than aught else ; this, and this alone, is what can re- 
spond to the deep cries of sorrowing humanity, and lead the 
suffering and the sinning to the repose of the Saviour's breast. 

Let there be in one single community, in one single body 
of Christian believers, nay, in one single Christian family, 
such earnestness and enthusiasm for the work of Christ as 
pervaded almost every household during the late political ex- 
citement, and would not the quickening throb of a holy zeal 
beat responsive in many, many hearts^ now cold and indif- 
ferent ? Would not the flames of a pure and living faith 
rise ever clearer and brighter, until all the poor, the wander- 
ing, and the outcast were brought within the influence of its 
genial and refreshing warmth, — until the restless heart 
found peace, and the weary spirit repose in the bosorii of 
the Father ? 

When Xavier was preparing to go forth on that mission 
through the East which has rendered his name immortal in 
the annals of noble daring, his friend Rodriguez, one night, 
shared the same apartment with him, in the hospital at 
Home. When darkness brooded over the earth, and slum- 
ber shed her soothing balm over his wearied faculties, in the 
calm stillness of midnight, his earnest voice was heard ex- 
claiming, ^^ ^ i" urgent and agitated appeal, " Yet more, O 
my God ! yet more." 

With the dawning of the morning light, Rodriguez asked 
for a revelation of the dark visions of the night, but no reply 
was given. Months afterwards, when about to leave his na- 
tive land for ever, the explanation was given by the devoted 
soldier of the cross. Amid the stillness of midnight, he had 
seen the whole of his wild and fearful future career spread 
out before him. '' There were barbarous regions, islands, 
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and continents, and mighty empires which he was to win to 
the truth. Storms indeed swept around them, and death in 
many a fearful form, yet he shrank not back. He was will- 
ing to dare the penalty, if he could only win the prize. 
Nay, he yearned for still wider fields of labor, and with a 
passion as absorbing as the ambition which leads on the 
statesman or warrior, filling every faculty and haunting him 
even in his slumbers, with an insatiate reaching forth unto 
the things that were before, he exclaimed, ' Yet more, O my 
God ! yet more.' " 

Well did Loyola write to him, " ijternity, only, Francis, 
is sufficient for such a heart as yours ! Be ambitious, be 
magnanimous, but aim at the loftiest mark.^^ 

Was notvhis the spirit of the Apostolic times, — the spirit 
of Paul exclaiming, " I count not my life dear unto me, if I 
may but win souls to Christ ; — I can do all things, through 
Christ strengthening me ! " O, give us but this in our so- 
called Christian communities, and vice and ignorance and 
sin would be swept away like the dry and withered leaves 
of autumn ; and enervating ease, and luxurious living, and 
complacent selfishness, would bow their heads in shame and 
confusion before the simple grandeur, the noble dignity, the 
quickening power, of a holy, self-sacrificing, earnest Christian 
life ! 

" Members of the body of Christ," — this is our high call- 
ing ! — members, with one only Head, doing his bidding, liv- 
ing his life, losing our wills in his ; his spirit flowing through 
us, dwelling in us, prompting every act and word and work, 
and attuning every thought to a pure and holy harmony with 
his divine and spotless spirit Members, — living together 
in that tender love and harmony that shall unite us as one 
body, each member performing its own separate function, 
without whose faithful co-operation all the rest would be 
distorted and incomplete, and all united in one Head, who 
is the Lord of all, dwelling now and evermore in the midst 
of us! 
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With such a faith, with such an earnestness, with such a 
holy enthusiasm, what might not Christian disciples accom- 
plish ! All things are possible to him that believeth. The 
promises of God are for ever sure. No work is given, with- 
out the bestowment of the power for its true accomplish- 
ment. The power of the Omnipotent is not limited ; and, as 
of old, the mighty influences of His quickening spirit will be 
shed abroad from heart to heart, from church to church, and 
finom land to land, if there be in individual souls the deep, 
the fervent, the earnest longing and prayer that His kingdom 
may indeed come, — if the doing of his will be the first, the 
highest, aspiration of Christian disciples ! 

Shall we not, in sincere faith, and in fervent, unwearied 
prayer, seek that baptism of the Spirit upon our own hearts, 
our homes, and our churches, which shall again renew the 
joyous Pentecostal anthem, when thousands were brought in 
a single day to the Redeemer's feet ? 

Shall not the opening of the year's spring-time be hal- 
lowed by the earnest prayer of every Christian disciple, " Thy 
kingdom come " ? 

C. M. H. 



THE HEATHEN MOTHER'S LAMENT. 

BOSES full of rich perfume ! 

Waste not your sweetness on the air, 

But shed it drop by drop, with care, 

Upon this little bed, 

Where my dear child is laid I 

And thou, my love, O think how tenderly 

These wreaths I twined for thee ! O, woe is me I 

For thou canst know no more my care for thee I 
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See, in the distant east the Morning 
Comes proudly like a new-made queen, 
All flame, but that soft airs proclaim 
The loving face and heart within. 
She glorifies the bed 
Where mj dear child is laid ! 
And thou, my love, thou must awake and see 
The glowing light around : O, woe is me ! 
Life hath no pleasures left me without thee ! 

Yonder a little bird bemoans 

Her new-made nest and murdered young ; 

Now whirling up, with shrieking tongue 

She mourns above the bed 

Where my dear child is laid ; 

But oh I my love, so still art thou ! Her cry 

I hear, alas ! and feel not : woe is me ! 

I have no other sorrow but for thee ! 

And when my friends come, with their tears, 

Rousing my courage over all. 

Between our love, like a great wall, 

Rises this little bed. 

Where my dear child is laid. 

O why, my love, why linger 'neath the sods ? 

What need hath heaven of thee ? bitter words ! 

For I no longer reverence the gods. 

Close to the earth the troubled mother 
Seemed to shut out the light of day ; 
While high the wild-bird wheeling upward 
Mourned out her sorrow, her own way ; 
Softly the roses shed their rich perfume, 
SofUy the morning chased away the gloom, 
But oh I no Saviour's voice unsealed the tomb. 



J. 
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CULVERWELL AND HIS WRITINGS. 

[Nathakael Cultbswell was a Fellow of Emanael College in Cambridge ; 
a writer of mach metaphysical ability, religions insight, and vigor of expression, 
learned in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. The following passages are taken from a 
rare work by him, printed at London in 1652, and entitled "An Elegant and 
Learned Discourse of the Light of Nature." As might be inferred from this 
phraseology, the book was not issued under the eye of the author. It was a pos- 
thumous publication, prepared by William Dillingham, from whose "Epistle 
Dedicatory " we learn that he acted as the literary executor of Culrerwell ; that 
Cnlyerwell himself was highly esteemed by his associates at Cambridge ; that he 
was bodily a great sufiferer ; and that he preached in the Chapel of Emanuel 
College ; though *' to be read with profit by those who are of meaner capacities 
and less refined intellectuals." The reader will agree with this writer, that Cul- 
yerwell's papers were of " such worth and excellency as ought not to be smoth- 
ered in obscurity." Other treatises of his bear the following titles: "The 
Schisme," " The Art of Oblivion," « The Childe's Retume," « The Panting Soul," 
" Mount Ebal," " The Wliite Stone," " Spiritual Optics," and " The Worth of 
Souls." An introduction, by another hand, humbly professing to be only " waste 
paper to defend the book from the injury of its covers," because " the work is 
weaved of sunbeams, and to hang anything before it were but to obscure it," 
quaintly and pugnaciously observes : " The designe of the Discourse of the 
Light of Nature was, as on the one hand to vindicate the use of Reason in Mat- 
ters of Religion from the aspersions and prejudices of some weaker ones, so, on 
the other hand, to chastise the sawcinesse of Socinus and his followers, who 
dare set Hagar above her mistrcsse, and make Faith waite at the elbow of cor- 
rupt and distorted Reason ; to take off the head of the nncircumcised Philistine 
with his own sword, but better sharpened, and then to lay it up behinde the Ephod 

in the Sanctuary If any expression seeme to lift Reason up too high, you 

may, if you please, otherwhere hear it confesse and bewail its own weaknesse ; 
yon may see it bow the head and worship, and then lay itself down quietly at the 
feetof Faith." — Ed.] 

A DOUBTING Christian is like a bird entangled and in a 
snare, — the soul has not its comfort, nor God has not his 
prabe. But an assured Christian is like a bird at liberty, 
that flies aloft and sings most cheerfully. 

Assurance in intellectuals is very satisfactory. There 's 
nothing that tortures the soul more than scruples and diffi- 
culties : it makes it to dwell like a lily among thorns. 

Nature hath taught us all to pant after a highest good. 
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And 'tis the voice put in every one's mouth, ^' Who will 
show us any good ? " indeed, 't is the errand for which we 
are sent into the world, to find out happiness ; and yet we 
seek it so as if we were loath to find it 

Give thy heart to God that he may make it happy, that 
he may fill it with his love, that he may satisfy it with him- 
self, that he may seal it with his spirit. It hath toiled 
already sufficiently, and wearied itself among vanities; it 
hath gone from flower to flower, and can extract nothing 
but bitterness ; and still Desire, which is the longing of the 
heart, opens its mouth wide, and cries aloud, " Give ! give ! " 

The glimmering light of nature taught the heathen thus 
much, that the gods did not expect any benefit from them, 
but only a grateful acknowledgment. 

The word of God must not hang, like a jewel, only in 
the ear, but it must be cabineted and locked up in the 
heart as its safest repository. 

How vast are the desires of the soul, and how compre- 
hensive ! The soul can quickly open its mouth so wide, as 
that the whole world can't fill it. 

God never goes about to rule any by fear but those that 
have first trampled upon love, and are no longer subjects, 
but professed rebels. 

" Now I know in part." Here is a reason of our imper- 
fection here : " If the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness." Knowledg-e is a leading principle, 
and all graces follow it in a just measure and proportion ; 
if we knew God more, we should obey him more ; if we 
knew more of his goodness, we should love him more ; if 
we knew more of his majesty, we should fear him more ; 
if more of his faithfulness, we should trust him more ; nay, 
if we knew him perfectly, all these would be perfect ; when 
knowledge is complete, obedience will be exact. 
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This vast volume of the creation, set out by God himself, 
without any errors in it, was printed in so fair a character as 
he that ran might read it ; and the least letter in it made 
show of a most Divine impression. But alas ! sin, besides 
weakening of the soul's eye, hath soiled and defaced the 
book ; and hence we come to see in it so darkly. And yet, 
still, the letters are visible, and carry with them the print of 
a Deity. The world is full of looking-glasses; for God 
hath communicated several resemblances of himself to the 
creature, as the face sheds that image or species upon the 
glass whereby itself is represented. I need not speak of 
the blessed Angels, those pure and crystal mirrors, what 
glorious representations they give of their Creator. Look 
but into yourselves, and you will find immortal souls show- 
ing forth that image according to which they were made ; 
or, if you will look up to that vast and polished looking- 
glass, you will see "the heavens declaring the glory of 
Grod, and the firmament showing his handiwork." Or cast 
but an eye upon the poorest and most abject being, 
and even there you will iSnd some faint resemblance of a 
Deity. For, as in the most glorious creature, as a creature, 
there is something of nothingness, — so, in the most con- 
temptible creature, as a creature, there is something of God. 

Adam in innocency had a glorious soul full of 

light, bright and sparkling eyes. He could read the smallest 
print, the least jot and tittle in the book of Nature. See 
how quickly he tumbles o'er the vast volume, and, in a name, 
gives a brief gloss upon every creature, a concise epitome of 
their natural histories. He had a fair portion of knowledge, 
if he could have been contented with it. But he would fain 
have more. He must needs be tasting of the tree of knowl- 
edge, and hence springs our ignorance. 

'Tis a very remarkable speech that of St. John to Gains : 
" I wish that thy body prosper even as thy soul prosper." 
For most men in the world, we might very well invert the 
wish, — we wish that their souls prospered, even as their 
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bodies prosper. But St. John speaks it of a lively and 
vigorous Christian, strong in the faith. For many times, 
you know, in an aged and decayed body, you have a lively, 
vigorous soul. In a languishing and consumed body, you 
have, many times, a flourishing and well complexioned soul. 
Men of the liveliest souls are not always of the strongest 
nor goodliest bodies, nor of the longest lives. Sometimes 
the soul is so acute as that it cuts the sheath of the body 
asunder. Sometimes the lutanist screws up the strings 
so high as that they crack immediately. Many times the 
soul is in the full, when the body 's in the wane. 

That which we usually call a lightning before death, some 
think 't is but the soul's finding of its former liberty, that 's 
now to be loosened from the body, to be enlarged, and set 
out of prison ; and that makes it so cheerfuL 

K you would know the worth and preciousness of a soul, 
consider what value and esteem they put upon it that are 
best acquainted with the worth of it. This is one of the 
wisest and surest ways to know the worth of a thing, to 
consider how they prize it that best know it. 

The Gospel is called the face of Jesus Christ. As sup- 
pose a glass, when a man had once looked into it, should 
keep a permanent and unvanishing species of his face, 
though he himself afterward were absent, we might well 
say, there was the face of such a man. The Gospel is such 
a glass. Christ hath looked into it, and shed his image 
upon it, and, ever since, it hath given most glorious repre- 
sentations of him, — so that, when we shall come to see him 
in heaven, we shall be able to say, " Surely this is the very 
Saviour that was described to me in the Gospel." 

God is love. He writes not injuries in marble : his 
law, indeed, he writes in stone, but the breach of the law, 
he writes that in the dust. All the wrong hath been done 
to him, yet he beseeches us to be reconciled. He is far 
more ready to offer mercy than the creature is to embrace 
it ; and more willing to speak peace than man is to hear it. 
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THE DIVINE CHOICE. 

A SERMON BY REV. JAMES M. HOPPIN. 

Joshua xxir. 15 : — " Choose you this day whom ye will serve. 



If 



While the fate of the Arctic navigators under Sir John 
Franklin was still a mystery, the first awe-inspiring traces of 
them were three tombstones, upon the desolate, ice-bound 
shore of Beechy Island. Amid those frozen solitudes, the 
only tongue that told of the missing navigators was the 
tongue of death, and the only guideboard that pointed on 
to their own fate was the gravestone. 

Under the brow of a high precipice, looking off upon an 
endless sea of ice, the three small slatestone memorials were 
erected, simply bearing the names and ages of the deceased, 
the dates of their death, and a few words of Scripture. 
Upon the rude memorial of one of the three, whose age 
was thirty-two, were engraved the words we have taken for 
a text, " Choose you this day whom ye will serve." Why 
were these words particularly selected from the many thou- 
sands that might have been chosen from the sacred Scrip- 
tures ? Was it because they were peculiarly solemn words, 
suited to circumstances peculiarly pressing, grave, and terri- 
ble ? We know not. It looks as if eternity were rushing 
upon the thought and view of those who wrote them, like 
the gathering shadows of the awful Arctic night There is 
something startling in this voice of Divine revelation and 
command, thus travelling down to us, in the midst of our 
active life and easy enjoyments, from that distant wilderness 
of the Polar zone ; proving that even that dismal region of 
icebergs, given up to night and death, may in the design of 
God become sown with living lessons to the soul in duty 
and holiness. 

These words, ** Choose you this day whom ye will serve," 
were really written there by the hands of dying men. They 
had a prophetic character. Soon these men were themselves 
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to be stretched low in unburied, unrecorded death, from cold 
and starvation. Soon they were to try eternity themselves, 
according to the choices they had made. 

The words have thus a new force. They speak now 
anew of human experience, and eternal obligations. God 
was at the north, as well as the south. No man could 
escape or sail away from his surrounding law. There is no 
Northwest Passage that leads men out from under the pur- 
suing force and pressure of that law. It is borne where we 
go, in the constitution of our soul, in the conscience which 
hears, if it do not obey, the voice of God, and is afraid and 
agonized, if it do not repent, at the consequences of sin. 

These words, " Choose you this day whom ye will serve," 
at some time or another, speak with Divine authority to every 
man. Indeed, as soon as the power of moral choice develops 
itself, this authoritative command meets the soul. God and 
the world stand at the beginning of life. They accompany 
moral life on, as ever confronting and ever conflicting ob- 
jects of choice, until the soul is fixed in its choice of the 
one or the other, until the Divine Spirit is triumphant or 
quenched. He upon whose tombstone this command was 
written was thirty-two years old. We are not told what 
was the choice he had made. That is locked up in death. 
But he had with all his heart made it, and he passed into 
eternity, with the inmost choice in his heart of the obedience 
of God or of sin. Let us hope that he had truly accepted 
the Saviour, and that he passed from the cold and haggard 
world into the glorious warmth of his Redeemer's presence. 

This old, strenuous requirement of God, " Choose you this 
day whom ye will serve," brings closely together, as the life 
of a man does, two seemingly contradicting principles, free- 
dom and obedience. Choose whom ye will serve, — freely 
choose your ruler, — but a ruler you must choose. This is 
the mystery of our nature and our position, which has ever 
baffled all but the heart of a true Christian experience. 
Our independence and our dependence, however irreconcila- 
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ble to us looking through a glass darkly, are nevertheless 
both of them true. We know that we have a perfect free- 
dom of choice, and we also know that our choice in moral 
things, between God and sin, is so deeply warped by sin 
itself, that it must be aided by the gracious power of God. 
Yet when we sin, we are conscious that we sin ; we are 
conscious that we make the wrong choice ; we see the holy 
opposite path, and we feel that we might have trodden it ; 
we have no right to say that we were compelled to sin ; we 
have a painful sense of guilt, shocked in our breast, because 
the sinful choice was our own. Such is every man's experi- 
ence were his heart laid open, except indeed he be under the 
settled infatuation and the final hardening of sin. 

God addresses us, however, in his Word, for the most part, 
in the simple view of our freedom. He lets mysteries be 
mysteries. He speaks to us as those who are able to obey 
his holy will. His own workings in regard to an individual 
soul are hid in the bosom of his own love. He does not 
reveal his particular purpose to it, nor would it comport with 
his dignity, and his relations to us as creatures and subjects, 
to do so. He requires that soul — your soul, my hearer — to 
choose well, and quickly, and every Divine promise and aid 
to that soul are vouchsafed. The question of choosing 
Christ for a Saviour and Master, however it be settled, is 
to be settled^ between every soul and its God. The great 
problem is not how it is done, but that it be done. The 
Holy Spirit helping the infirmities of the sin-weakcncd soul, 
is the Christian's humble explanation of every difficulty. 
Christ holding out his arms of love and power to the weary, 
burdened man, makes the drawing of God simply resistless. 

The lesson, then, of the text, which the Arctic tombstone 
still bears, up there alone in the deathlike solitudes of Lan- 
caster Sound, may be stated to be this : To every soul yet un- 
decided in spiritual things^ in the eternal rulership of his soul, 
cm immediate choice, or decision, is absolutely necessary. 
' " Choose you this day whom ye will serve." Let us 

VOL. XVII. 15 
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glance, first, more definitely at the nature of this spiritual 
choice. Perhaps most of you have lived long enough to 
have observed that life has critical moments, when a single 
act of choice controls long results. In any of our large cities 
the termini of railroads meet together, whose paths radiate 
in entirely opposite and far distant directions. Let a man 
decide to take this car, and he is soon whirled on his way 
toward Canada. Let him make choice of another car, and 
he is speeding toward Georgia ; of another car still, and he 
is rapidly going toward the Far West. Thus in life, the 
objects of choice lie close together, but the ends of choice 
are profoundly apart. For another illustration, after the 
days of schooling and preparation, a young man is to make 
his choice out of many professions and occupations. These 
lie clustering around him ; but when he makes the silent 
decision in the depths of his own mind, that decision shapes 
his whole life to the day of death. It makes him a tran- 
quil citizen or a world-wide wanderer, — a soldier or a stu- 
dent, — a business man or a preacher of Christ, — and all 
his duties, opinions, and character are indescribably affected 
by that one choice. And men make good or bad choices in 
these things, so that their whole lives are shaken by them, 
or rendered successful, established, and happy. But deeper 
than all decisions whose objects and results wind up with 
this life, is the choice to take a spiritual and eternal Ruler. 
This is the souVs choice. The soul firom its nature must 
take within itself the principle of a spiritual and eternal 
obedience to some power. It is immortal. It is also a 
moral essence ; and it must thus immortally lie under some 
character of moral government. It is likewise free. Its 
choice even of God must be a real willingness, or it is 
worth nothing. And this is the great feature of a spiritual 
choice of God, that it is entirely free, and is of the nature of 
pure love. Yet it is at the same time the deep work of God 
in the soul through the Holy Spirit. It begins instantane- 
ously. It has as true a momentary beginning as a young 
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man's choice of his profession, as a traveller's choice of his 
ronte. It begins whenever God, by the power of the con- 
ciliating cross, and the gentle drawing of the regenerating 
Spirit, gains the soul over to his love. It is when God gets 
tihe soul to love him. It is the commencement of a new 
Kfe in the soul, of peace, holiness, and activity in God, 
which sweeps on to a final and perfected union with him. 
In this time of conflict and trial, reverently to speak it, God 
and his opposite lie as spiritual powers, close to a soul. In 
truth, in one or the other of these powers the soul itself lies. 
There can be no intermediate state of choice between God and 
his opposite. Every living soul is at this moment in one or 
the other of these states. Some true observer of the heart 
has said, that such a love of the world, or of self, or of lower 
objects, however innocent, good, and lovely in themselves, as 
simply excludes the love of God, still proves that the world 
and self are supreme in a heart. K one neither loves nor 
hates God, he has not yet chosen God. Let no man, there- 
fore, who only does not love God decidedly and supremely, 
who is indifferent in this, who would indignantly repel the 
charge that he was the enemy of God, and who is apparently 
otherwise unexceptionable and amiable, think that he has yet 
made the great decision rightly. No man can be indifferent 
in this, £rom the very nature of this divine choice. Indiffer- 
entism is a real choice. It is a real choice not to love God. 
An indifferent man is still the enemy of God. He is still 
the real subject of another ruler. God has no dominion 
over him. The choice of God in a soul, everything tells us, 
must be fair, high, supreme, eternal. 

But let us look, secondly, for a moment, at some of the 
great and lively characteristics of those who have made their 
choice of God ; and also of those who have made their 
dhoice of God's opposite, let it be called the world, or sin, 
or self, or what you will. 

Those, first, who have chosen to serve God, cannot avoid 
manifesting this so great choice of their souls. This is al- 
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most a self-proving truth. This choice is so great a thing, 
though done in the darkness of the heart, that it must be 
revealed, even as the creation of a new star must express 
itself on the clear vault of heaven ; or a fire kindled up in 
a cottage must shine cheerily out of the windows, into the 
night. Can a mother long avoid showing her love for her 
child ? A renewed man in like manner cannot help showing 
in his whole spirit that he is the willing servant of God. 
That spirit is the spirit of hve. " For every one that loveth 
is born of God, and knoweth God." Love is the simplest 
condition of the regenerate heart It holds and enters into 
every other grace. It is the comprehensive state of the 
Christian soul. It is the fatal want. It is the true wit- 
ness. It is the assimilating, chUdlike quaUty. It is that 
which cries to God from the inmost depths, " Abba, Father ! " 
It cannot be repressed. You might as well strive to cover 
and quench a flaming house with sheets of paper, as to 
cover and conceal the flame of the love of God that has 
sprung up in a heart brought nigh and reconciled to God by 
the sin-cleansing blood of Christ. That heart is purchased 
for ever. It has gone out of its own possession. It belongs 
to Christ. The love of Christ constraineth it, presses it tor 
gether with Christ. Its own beating is his life in it; its 
own will is his wiU. But the man expresses this love for 
Christ his Saviour by the hearty doing of all his commands. 
" He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it 
is that loveth me." These commandments are kept /row the 
heart. Every word of Christ thrills that heart. There is an 
electric communion between Christ and the Christian, as 
there is between the soldier and his leader in the hour of 
battle. Every known command of the Captain of salvation 
is the unflinching commission, the sacred enthusiasm, of the 
Christian's heart. But it is an enthusiasm which runs deep, 
and is not always showing itself in outward emotion, but 
rather in simple, unswerving, daily, hourly obedience. And 
in like manner the renewed man's happiness in God cannot 
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but be shown, though it be not always flaming forth in joy- 
ful expression. Let aU the glooms and pains of the Chris- 
tian's life be admitted, — and he has them, because he has a 
hard conflict to maintain with sin, and " that which is behind 
of the afiiictions of Christ," even his own method of redeem- 
ing the world through suffering, to " fiU up," — yet he has also 
an infinitely deep enjoyment in God, that wiU burst through 
at times like the sun through mists. And the exalted words 
of the Bible fit him, " They joy in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom they have received the atonement, 
and therefore they rejoice in Christ also, with joy unspeaka- 
ble and full of glory." But as has been said, this joy will 
sometimes be darkened. And, generally speaking, we would 
prefer the ups and downs, the lights and shadows, of a genu- 
ine Christian life, such as Bunyan's pilgrim had, to the for- 
mal confession of a creed drawn up by dead men's hands, 
however eternally true, under a supposed conversion of fear, 
and then an unfeeling monotonous life of respectable pride 
for the mere sake of consistency. 

The divine choice of the heart will also truly come out in 
the conversation of a Christian ; more perhaps in the general 
indefinable tone and spirit of his conversation, than in the 
premeditated words of his n^outh. He wiU not be always 
saying that he loves Christ ; but his humble, earnest, yearn- 
ing, sometimes unexpressed invitations to others to come to 
Christ, and the words h^ cannot help uttering now and then 
about Christ, and the preciousness of his love, and the joys 
of his kingdom, will show where his heart is. A man 
among men, a man of business and of action perhaps, his 
conversation is still in heaven. ^' They that are after the 
flesh do mind the things of the flesh, and they that are 
after the spirit do mind the things of the spirit.^^ And the 
whole life of a Christian will irresistibly show the divine 
choice of his heart. As in the ocean, amid its innimierable 
cross-currents, there is still one great current which sets 
around the globe, and this is shown by the slow travelling 
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of little buoyant articles to immense distances, but in one 
certain direction, so, amid all the counter-currents and cross- 
purposes of sin and the world, the great current of a Chris- 
tian's life, steadily setting towards God, will be proved by the 
travelling on of certain sure indications, small though they 
may be. For instance, his love for other Christians, and of 
the Church of Christ, which at first may have been feeble, 
will be found to be surely advancing as his life goes on. 
Luther prayed habitually, fervently, for the Church of Christ, 
and his prayers towards the close of his life were most 
affecting, it is said, to hear. For another illustration, his 
benevolence, which at first might have been very small, is 
also seen to be really progressing in the right dkection to- 
wards a faint resemblance of the unselfish and world-em- 
bracing charity of Christ. The whole life will have an evident 
holy aim, and grand onward current towards God, growing 
stronger and broader and deeper as it goes on. 

Now, is this true ? Is not this to be observed in the lives 
and characters of real Christians? Is not their choice of 
God for eternity thus visible to others, even more than to 
themselves ? We speak of real Christians, Christ-pardoned, 
regenerated, humble, holy, devoted men and women. We 
do not speak of those of whom it is a confused thing at 
best to know whether they are Christ's or the world's. We 
believe that this is true. We believe that there are those in 
the world who are not of the world, but who are God's 
chosen ones, and who have themselves chosen God, and 
worldly men know this singular and mighty fact concerning 
them. 

Let us speak for one moment of those who have made 
a choice of an opposite character^ They are also greatly 
manifest, and cannot possibly hide their choice. " They 
are," in the words of the Bible, " men of the world, which 
have their portion in this life." In a word, this world is 
evidently the inmost and main thing with them. Touch 
their heart wherever you please, and you touch the sensitive. 
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writhing world coiled up in it. They are always thinking 
about it. They return to it from a transient religious im- 
pression , as a stream turned aside for a moment pours back 
into its worn channel. They are moved by the things of the 
world, as nothing else can move them. Worldly success, 
ambition, pleasure, disappointment, fiU their hearts, stk their 
feelings, make them eloquent, drive them to despair, spur 
them to action. Even their moral . and religious standards 
are drawn from a continual measuring of themselves by 
themselves, and from the general sentiment of men. The 
high, holy, perfect law of God, which is also the original law 
of their own bemg, sweeping down sin as with a bright 
blade, and driving penitently to Christ as the only possible 
salvation, does not flash before their world-absorbed eyes. 
k motive from eternity, the fear of eternal death, the hope 
of eternal life, will not occasion one livelier feeling of their 
heart. The great and glorious range of hopes and thoughts 
and motives and joys that are comprehended in the faith 
of the Son of God lie altogether beyond their sight or sym- 
pathies. They are reaUy dead to these things. They are 
as dead as a corpse, that knows not, sees not, feels not, the 
convulsed love that hangs and weeps over it. They have 
truly chosen another ruler than God. 

Such may perhaps be mentioned as some of the salient 
characteristics, whether more or less defined, of those who 
have made one or the other of the two great choices. Do 
you recognize any truth in these ? Upon which side of this 
picture do you yourself stand ? 

Now, let us hear, coming down from^the grave of that 
young Arctic navigator, the words of divine warning and 
command, " Choose you this day whom ye will serve." A 
decision is called for at once, by Him who has a right to re- 
quire it, not only from authority, but love. " God so loved 
the world *' that he gave his Son to men. God's great love 
in the gift of his Son to sinful men is the deepest ground 
of their obligation to receive Christ at once, as the atoning 
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Saviour. Love creates the quickest claim of all. His is 
the sin-hardened heart who resists it. As soon as Christ is 
made known to a soul, in any part of the world, an imme- 
diate obligation to accept him is awakened. Whether my 
hearer may have reached thirty-two or twenty-two or twelve, 
he is required this day to make his choice of a supreme 
spiritual ruler. It is no imcommon observation, that young 
persons find out pretty soon the unsatisfying character of a 
godless life and world, and are for a marked period full of 
bitterness, disappointment, and gloom. Then in that criti- 
cal and melancholy period, that vale of decision, if they do 
not haply feel after, find, and choose God, and come to a 
higher life, a truer aun, and a firmer happiness in his dear 
Son, they return moodily to the world, and make.it their 
deliberate choice. O difficult is it then for the heart to 
change ! It becomes adamant. It becomes meteoric iron, 
hardened by the fires of heaven, and love. Unless God 
interpose and save, there is then usually but one smooth, 
easy, undisturbed career down to death. If he be still out 
of Christ, will, he decide to remain so, and let that be his 
eternal choice, or will he accept Christ " this day " ? This 
day^ is the stress of the command. It means nothing else 
than the present time, the present moment. Give up fight- 
ings, give up doubtings, give up fears, give up sins ! Come, 
this instant, humble and broken-hearted, to the foot of the 
cross ! Amen. 



" The advocates of a philosophic religious sentiment, in opposition 
to the old Book, exhibit as little novelty as the men of Scripture ; 
after making their escape from antiquated Paul and John, they find 
themselves in company with antiquated Proclus and Plotinus ! *' 
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I HAD promised to read aloud some portions of a jom*nal 
kept during a winter's residence irt Fayal. My audience 
sat waiting in embarrassing expectation, till I should decide 
where to make my first dip into the mass of closely written 
sheets. I felt confounded, as I glanced over pages on pages 
of egotistical maundering, which I had never read since it 
was scribbled down in the intervals between voluminous 
despatches, which had carried to absent friends my whole 
stock of adventures, and exhausted my noteworthy material. 

" I had thought there was more wheat in my bran," said 
I, turning here and there. 

" O, never mind ! Begin anywhere." 

" It is true, it does not make much difference : it is about 
the same thing throughout." 

" Read, read, or we shall all get talking, and you will lose 
your audience." 

" A fidghtful threat ! Hum — hum — Before January, you 
have it daily thus : ' Rose early to see the sun rise from be- 
hind Pico's shoulder.' Then follow lamentable attempts at 
describing the endless varieties of the mountain's cloud 
wardrobe, its gilt-edged canopies, and crimson awnings, with 
horizon-sweeping wings, now and then, or a series of in- 
verted night-caps of mist, thrown off into the clear blue sky, 
and sailing after each other, spreading as they go. Hum — 
hum — ' Mended my green dress, torn by my donkey 
sheering too close to a wall.' Hum — hum — " 

" After January, then. What comes instead of ' rose early ' ? " 

" * Pico invisible,' and chapter after chapter on surf. You 
did not have all the storms to yourselves last winter, and 
your rock-bound coast never saw such waves as seemed 
striving to unmoor these ocean-girt islands, or to wash them 
from their mountain bases. Here I read, * Sat for hours at 
an upper window, watching the waves rolling up, and leap- 
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ing over the sea-wall, throwing the spray upon the roofs of 
houses on the opposite side of the street ; or dashing against 
the face of the rocks, and the Monte Queimada, or Burnt 
Mountain, and leaping a hundred feet or more into the air. 
The sound of the surf mingles well with the music of Mr. 
H 's voice, reading in a rich low monotone Mr. Long- 
fellow's new poem. I shall ever remember this day with 
very great pleasure. Foot-warmer useful,' &c." 

" Now dip in near the last of it." 

** My ride in the net — " 

" In a net ! What manner of vehicle is that ? " 

** I had ridden in sedans borne by men more ancient than 
venerable, their rags flying in the wind, and capering with a 
half-tipsy jollity that made the escort of a servant and lan- 
tern very acceptable. I had made an excursion round a field, 
or garden more properly, in a palanquin, and felt in some 
doubt whether I was awake, or dreaming that I was an 
Indian lady. I had had many a donkey-ride over the hills, 
now between walls from twelve to twenty feet high, now 
coming out to views the most surprising and delightful ; and 
I shall ever regret that the feud between the horse and the 
animal which holds the same droll relation to him which the 
monkey does to man (so far as resemblance goes) prevents 
my enjoying the same safe and easy means of locomotion in 
New England." 

" But the net — " 

" Is a kind of hammock, slung on a long pole, with a bear- 
er at each end. It is chiefly used to carry the sick to the 
hospital, I believe, and to enable ladies and invalids to make 
excursions which would be too long or difficult to be accom- 
plished on horse or donkey. I had been confined to my 
room for a few days by illness, and was rather glad to have 
so good an excuse for employing the net. Just as my bear- 
ers arrived, word was brought that a party was going out to 

the caves in Monte da Guia, and that E and I were to 

go. I was already beshawled and bonneted, and it seemed 
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to me that I had but to say Porto Pirn instead of Bagatelle^ 
my original destination, and start off, and that, as a matter 
of course, the rest of the party, who would walk, would take 
their way there in due course of time, to meet me at the 
landing. * I scampered down to the soffuaOj or basement 
entry ; my hammock was lying ready on the pavement. I 
pitched in, as if I had not a moment to lose ; but my kind 
hostess held back my bearers till I could have my parasol 
brought down from my room. I had reason to be grateful, 
for my passage through the street occasioned great compas- 
sionate excitement, and only my convenient little screen kept 
me from being looked out of countenance by sorrowful eyes. 
At first I had some unpleasant sensations in the breathing 
organs, as I had not been careful to take a position which 
would place my head higher than my feet when the pole 
was raised to the bearers' shoulders. I wriggled myself up a 
little, and then I found my vehicle the most luxurious I had 
ever tried. I grew dreamy with the cradle-like motion, and 
the soimd of the bare feet of the carriers, patting the pave- 
ment ; and when I at last peeped from under my little green 
canopy, I was surprised to find myself far beyond the arched 
entrance to the Porto Pim beach, and well on my way to 
Feiteiras, at full trot of stripling. Of my half-dozen Portu- 
guese phrases, not one suited the emergency. How was I 
to stop and turn my team ? The first I did easily enough ; 
but all my gestures failed to accomplish the other. '' I want- 
ed to rest ? " Very well ; they stood. " No ! What then ? " 
said their wondering eyes. " Aqui ! " screamed I, waving my 
hand in the direction of the beach. They sidled up to the 
wall, and paused in the shade. I sighed, and then I laughed. 
Their gravity gave way also. I laughed immoderately, to 
suggest the idea that I had made a blunder ; then I looked 
back earnestly, and pointed. They stared ; I laughed again, 
and waved my hand towards home. They cautiously turned 
half round, and looked inquiringly at me. I tried to look 
delighted, but they thought they were wrong, and wheeled 
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back again. Then I whined and laughed, and they laughed 
too, rather anxiously and doubtfully. I forget how I got 
them trotting in the right direction at last. 

" ' A pretty woman came out of a house, and leaned over 
me with a face of woe. " Ah ! " cried she, piteously. I felt 
a love for her, her emotion was so genuine. " Poco malade, 
muito poco ! " * said I, laughing in anticipation of her mirth 
at my mixed French and Portuguese. She understood me, 
and, nodding and smiling, went back into her tiled hut. 

*'* I watched intently till I came opposite to the arched way 
to the landing. " Aqui ! ^ I shouted vehemently, and my 
bearers halted immediately. But they only stopped. I nod- 
ded franticly, and pointed. They exchanged looks. Was it 
here that a sick lady could be going ? Absurd ! Impossible ! 

" Mr. D 's barge ! '* I exclaimed, and they took me to the 

shore with alacrity. There was the graceful craft, balancing 
upon the waves, and ready manned, but none of the party 
had come down. " Now what an owl was I, to think of 
coming straight (or crookedly) down here, leaving no trace 
of my passage ! What if they are all waiting for me ! '^ 
thought I. « What shall I do ? What can I do ? " 

" * I was promenaded to the other end of the beach, in my 
net, like a great fish, or a mermaid that had just been drawn 
ashore. I stopped my bearers, and caused myself to be de- 
posited on the steps of the sea-wall, to consider.' It was a 
pleasant spot, and my anxiety did not prevent my enjoying 
the view. The little harbor is formed by the lofty promon- 
tory of Monte da Guia, or Mountain of the Guide, so named 
from a white chapel to the Virgin on the summit, a guide 
to mariners. This is one of the paws of the turtle-shaped 
island, and it embraces protectingly a haven for boats and 
barges, and sometimes larger vessels, undergoing repairs, or 
laid up for the winter. On the right, the coast stretches 
away towards Feiteiras, and the most picturesque turretted 

* A little sick, very little. 
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wall of heavy mason-work follows its line for some distance, 
with a watch-tower or small fort in the angle, with steps and 
a stone slope to the water. It was pierced by the arch 
through which I had threaded my way, to arrive at my posi- 
tion. Monte Queimada, a mass of red, brown, and black 
scorise, apparently rose nearly perpendicularly behind me, 
about three hundred feet. But I will return to my manu- 
script, or we shall never arrive at the caves. *As I happened 
to turn my eye to the top of the wall, I spied a well-known 

bonnet, peeping over. It was E , and I was sure aU the 

party were behind her. But no ! She had come off on her 
own responsibility, like me, supposing I had received a sum- 
mons of some sort^ and .had forgotten to communicate. 
** What, did you not pause, as you passed along, to inquire 
or leave word ? " " Not I. I supposed you and they were 
down here, and only waiting for me." ** What are we to 
do ? " ** Suppose you send the net-men back with a note." 
"Oh! But the means ? " " I have a pencil." "But paper?" 

We had not even a card. E reviewed her small stock 

of Portuguese words. They were as little available as mine. 
We laughed heartily at our dilemma. The bearers stood in 
deferential silence, and were not at all aware, I suppose, 
how weU they came into my beach scene, with their slender, 
agile forms, clad in clean, white, loose garments, and their 
handsonie oval faces, and little straw hats perched upon their 
glossy and bushy hair. They gazed at us with no apparent 
surprise, as we picked up a bleached bone, and wrote mes- 
sages on its chalk-like surface. " To Fredonia ! " said E , 

impressively. The lads bowed, and one of them gravely 
pocketed the bone. As they gathered up the net, they looked 
anxiously at me. " Casa da Pasto ? " they murmured. " No, 
no; to the Consul!" O magic name! They smiled, and 
began to move away with animation, sure of getting well 
out of their perplexities ; he would set aU things right. Just 
then, we espied our friends coming through the arch, and 
stopped our messengers. Our autographs yet remain in 
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their possession, as they carefully put the lugubrious tablet 
back into the pocket, after it had been examined, and every 
necessary explanation and order had been given them. The 
party had been delayed, by going round to the hotel to find 
out what had become of us. My contrite confession of child- 
like heedlessness was received with great good-humor, and 
E made them very merry by her share in my embarrass- 
ment, as she never makes blunders of her own. 

"'As the men rowed out from the shore, the view of Porto 
Pim, always very singularly and strikingly fine, made a still 
finer picture, seen as a whole, from the water. Between 
Monte Queimado and Monte da Guia, which are connected 
by a short strip of sand-beach, and a low, ruined wall, ap- 
peared the lofty summit of Pico, five miles off, across the 
harbor of Horta. The sun was intensely bright, and I can 
only give a hint of the richness of the coloring upon sea and 
land, by using the expression of one who has often enjoyed 
it with me, that it seemed like color run mad. We ap- 
proached the precipice on the side of Monte da Guia, and 
kept as near it as would allow room for the sweep of the 
oars, for the water was deep, deep, bottomless, as far as we 
could see down into its lustrous green and silver shimmer. 
The rock was broken into deep chasms or indentations, be- 
tween natural buttresses ; each the beginning of a cave, per- 
haps, worn by the surf of ages. The top of the mountain 
was richly green, and a man dressed in white, working in a 
field, was so small, that it was some time before I could find 
the insect, when set to look for him. We came to caves, and 
peeped in, in passing, while one and another exclaimed, " Is 
this the finest ? Have we ever been in here ? Or was it far- 
ther on, I wonder." The commander entered into no discus- 
sion, but gave orders, short and distinct, in Portuguese. Pres- 
ently the boat turned, and backed into a dark mouth, just 
wide enough to admit it For the first time in my life, I 
was in a real cave. Inside, it rose from the low-browed en- 
trance to a hundred feet at least, the rock, reft and split into 
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huge masses, a wild, frowning roof, with one square block 
hanging down, as if ready to fall on our heads. I felt an 
awe I never felt before, except at the first glance at the Pool 
in the White Mountains. The gloom increased the farther 
we floated into the depths of the mountain. The water 
was dark, but transparent very far down, showing a rift, and 
great blocks and masses of stone as far as we could see. 
The oars often touched the walls, on one side or the other, 
and the men, in some places, pushed the boat off with their 
bands, and broke off shells, which we kept. The water 
seemed as deep as ever, but the passage divided into two 
branches, too narrow for so large a boat to enter, and wind- 
ing so that we could not see how far they extended. As we 
returned, the view out of the mouth of the cavern, upon the 
sunny water and opposite shore, was a contrast to the awful 
gloom within. It was delightful to come out into the cheerful 
daylight, and to feel that no impending weight was over us. 
We were not in actual fear, but imagination made the sol- 
emn roof seem gradually sinking to enclose us, and in the 
dark, still depths I saw water-kelpies, with sea-weed hair and 
beards. We rowed on round the base of the mountain, ad- 
miring as we went, and talking of the surf we had seen 
blown nearly to the top, in a winter storm. It gave me an 
odd sensation of palpitating curiosity to feel the boat back- 
ing again, but the cave we now entered was of a very differ- 
ent character from the first. The walls were open to the 
Ay, and the noonday sun shone directly down the chasm, 
giving to the damp and incrusted stone a variety and rich- 
ness of coloring that the most elaborate painting could not 
imitate. I have seen sea-shells colored and fretted as richly, 
but not glistening, like these walls. Guessing by the propor- 
tion of the green to the precipitous part of the mountain, I 
thought the face of the precipice rose about two hundred feet, 
but possibly it was less. The chasm bore a slight resem- 
blance to the Flume, but the rock was rent into more pictu- 
resque and various forms. The brilliant sunlight had not 
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to struggle through foliage to get a peep into the cave; it 
came down warm and cheerful, making everything very, very 
beautiful. Near the bottom, the incrustation of coral and 
shells covered everything, and in one place we were all de- 
lighted and exclaiming, the rocks under the surface were so 
brightly colored, the water heightening every tint, Uke varnish. 
We could not go far, though the passages wound back into 
the recesses of the cliff; they could only be entered swim- 
ming. I shall never forget the beauty of that place. J£ I 
should see it again, it may not be the same, as I know how 
much the impression of scenery upon my mind depends on 
the light and atmospheric influences. I was very unwilling 
to go away, but was promised a finer sight yet, if I was not 
afiraid to go where the water was a little " popply." Fortu- 
nately, none of the ladies in the boat were timid, or they 
had too much confidence in the pilotage of the gentleman at 
the helm, to shrink firom advancing to the open sea, where 
there might be a heavy surge. I had never seen the crater 
of Monte da Guia, and my ever kind fiiends were anxious 
to gratify me. The rocky scenery grew wilder and bolder, 
and over a wall of rock, I caught a glimpse of the top of the 
crater, like the edge of a monstrous bowl. " O, you do not 
see it yet ! " said several voices. The wall was broken down, 
farther on ; I saw a sort of pillar, or tower, standing in the 
sea, by itself, and between it and the cliff we had followed 
to its abrupt end I looked in, and saw the sheer descent of 
five hundred feet, and a second, smaller basin, and the sea 
lying quiet in the hollow. The loneliness of the place had 
a strange sublimity. Man can only gaze, here ; it is not for 
him, except as a spectacle, and it is not a familiar and com- 
mon sight, like the more accessible features of the island. 
" A nice place for ships," observed Mr. D , " if American 
engineers could put a breakwater across." I stared, for a 
moment, in my simplicity, thinking him in earnest. No 
mortal engineering could find a foundation to lay the first 
stone upon. Such a dock ! Probably it would be called the 
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Devil's Dock, by Americans, the ownership of such extraor- 
dinary natural conveniences for giants being usually assigned 
to him. It was sport for me when we came upon the rough 
water, and were dandled, and tilted, and rocked by the 
bouncing rollers, as they came to dash themselves high on 
the stern old walls, on the harbor side of the mountain. 
Here also were gretas, or cavernous chasms, and the waves 
ran frolicking in, to be spouted forth in silvery foam and 
spray. But the motion was too violent to suit all the party, 
and some began to grow a little pale, — not with fear. 
Mr. D ran up the sail, and the boatmen threw them- 
selves down in various attitudes, to rest with their oars. 

" How graceful these people are," observed R , herself an 

islander, and having that peculiarity very strikingly. I thought 
of the clumsy, unpicturesque figures most common about 
our wharves, and in our streets, particularly the Irish, as a 
contrast. The men were not remarkable specimens of their 
race, either. One had even a turned-up nose, as rare a thing 
in a Portuguese face as a handsome nose would be in that 
of a negro. And their bare feet looked weather-worn, like 
the wood of old vessels. One old fellow was as ugly as a 
wide mouth, which opened only on one side, could make 
him. Yet all the figures would have looked well in a paint- 
ing, and harmonized with the wild scenery. 

" * I forgot to mention that, as we rounded the cliff, and came 
upon the ocean side of the crater, always lonely and quiet, 
except when some vessel or boat passes near, a white gull 
which was sitting on a shelf of the rock, not far above our 
heads, stood up on her feet, and, after looking sleepily at us 
for a while, rose into the air silently, and gently skimmed 
away, on motionless pinions. " How exquisite ! " was the 
general exclamation. The pure white bird, among the rough, 
coarse crags, more beautiful, as she sat there in her peaceful 
confidence, than any dove, or swan, — in form between the 
two ; the home air she had, delightful to one's imagination, 
sea-birds being commonly seen roving and whirling in the 

16* 
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air, or tossed on the restless waves ; and the slow, graceful 
motion of her bound from the rock, and flight into the sunny 
blue, — you should have seen it, to know the delight it gave 
us, and if I were a painter, I would not wish a better subject, 
though the motion can only be retained in the picture in my 
memory. 

" an a few minutes, speeding before the breeze, with a 
motion almost as rapid and easy as that of the sea-bird, we 
crossed the mouth of the little harbor of Porto Pim, and 
coasted along the shore. We came to the Ruined Bridge — ' 

" I must stop reading, to describe it, for it is neither a ruin 
nor a bridge at alL It is a pile or long ridge of volcanic 
stone, which seems to have been poured out in a fluid state, 
and to have run out into the sea to cool. It looks like three 
arches of a bridge to the coast of Spain, or somewhere else, 
across the main. I had visited it on foot, and have some 
pieces of the stone, covered with orange and yellow lichens. 
So I was not at a loss to account for the rich and peculiar 
color it had, as we approached it on the water. 

" ' It looked lower than I remembered it, because I had just 
come from the majestic pillars of Monte da Guia. I could 
not believe, when I saw the boatmen run the sail down, and 
leave the mast standing, that we could get through the arch. 
It seemed to me like threading a needle with a camel. But 
there proved to be room enough, and to spsure. The style of 
scenery was changed, — totally different in every way, — and 
so suddenly, that I could not at once change the tone of feel- 
ing I had been exalted to, and look about me appreciatively. 
I could not properly estimate the size of things, all looked so 
humble in comparison. Yet there was a very original char- 
acter to the coast, and I soon got into the spirit of it. Ex- 
cept in one or two places, where there was a small space of 
beach, with a sea-wall to protect the new gravelled road to 
Fateira, the shore was all of black volcanic rock, glistening 
like coal where it was wet, and beautiful with the dashing 
foam of the waves. Above, green cultivated slopes stretched 
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away into hills, and the hills rose to the cloud-capped Cal- 
deira. In some places stood fantastic black rocks, which 
looked as if they were wading out to meet us ; jagged, ugly 
fellows, such as were fatal to the lo, on another part of the 
coast. The cliffs were full of arches, like pigeon-holes. And 
pgeon-holes they really were, for the air was full of pigeons, 
as we scared them by our approach. 

We came out of our arch into a circular cove, — a pretty 
place, — and on the projecting rock that made the point op- 
posite the bridge sat a fisher and a boy, with basket and 
poles. They were just such figures as a fancy sketch would 
have. As we passed almost under him, and the man twitched 
up his pole to avoid the oars, a fish escaped from the line. 
The angler showed his white teeth with a quiet smile, 
scarcely looking at us. The loneliness of the spot seemed 
to have made him sleepy, like the gull. A crab ran over the 
rock, — not a red brown, like ours, but a gray creature which 
I took for a giant tarantula, I confers ! Luckily I had not 
exclaimed, when K cried, " See that crab ! " and enlight- 
ened me. Even as a crab, he was a sight, for me. 

" ' The caves seemed all alike, yet there was variety enough 
to keep curiosity on the stretch to peep in at each one as we 
went by. No one was larger than a large hall ; most of 
them were smaller and lower. We paddled into two or 
three, to look for the Spouting Horn, and to examine ferns, 
and lichens, and the pinkish incrustations upon the stone 
apon the sea line. The color of the water was fine, a strange, 
opaque, changeable green, catching the light, and turning 
beautifully clear before the wave broke. We found three 
spouting inner caves, or holes, where the water was sucked in 
silently, and came out with a sort of explosion, in fine mist. 
One we could not get a full view of, the boat was so large, 
and the entrance so narrow ; the noisiest, and I suppose the 
finest. We went nearly to Feiteiras, and then the thought 
of the waiting dinner at home made us turn about, and take 
a straight line to the landing.' I was to take passage for 
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America the next day, so you will not wonder that I gazed 
intently at the dazzling view, with its striking contrasts of 
color, its high walls, and low, tiled, chimneyless houses, 
niched in strange places, and sky of that tint of blue which 
we see now and then at home after a thunderstorm, and call 
it unnatural. I wanted to fix every feature of the land and 
water picture in my memory. So the journal says : ' I was 
dumb, and perhaps deaf, being too intent upon drinking in 
the pleasure of the return, to speak and let any of it out 
again. I was troubled afterwards that my friends would 
not know how great a pleasure they had bestowed on me. 

"'When I jumped to land, aided with a gentlemanly grace 
by the ugly old boatman, I found my net waiting, and de- 
posited myself therein at once, again without that regard to 
an exact level which my experience should have suggested. 
Kind hands were ready to assist my struggle for an equilibri- 
um, and, in the endeavor to make me peculiarly comfortable, 
rolled my pillow to make it higher. This was unfortunate 
in the end, for it bore on only a part of the small cords of 
the net, and before I reached home, through it went, accom- 
panied by my head and shoulders, tearing the web as a boun- 
cing blue-bottle might tear a spider's. Then the invalid found 
her feet directly, and walked briskly home, to the surprise of 
the beholders, no doubt, who had supposed her paralytic at 
the very least.' 

" The next day I took my last look at the beautiful island, 
the brightest gem of the ocean, from the deck of the Azor, 
and so this portion of my journal was written on board. 
You may perceive it to have been penned under difficulties, 
if you have looked as well as listened. The wind was 
making fun of my paper; the inkstand surging and over- 
flowing, inking all my fingers, and, in spite of every care, 
my page also ; my hair blowing about, and tickling my face ; 
and the sun playing bo-peep at me between awning and 
sail. Is not that enough to disarm all criticism ? " 

A. w. A. 
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BARLEY'S OUTLINES FROM "MARGARET/' 

Judd's " Margaret " is a whole storehouse of " seed-grain " ; 
it is only too full of meaning, and needs and deserves such 
elucidations as Darley has given, in the series of admirable 
pictures which compose this volume. Looked upon merely 
as sketches from life done by a genuine artist, one better 
acquainted with the effects than the principles of art might 
criticise the work with diffidence ; but illustrating as it does 
a familiar and well-beloved book, written by one who has 
laid his hand upon our head, as the * Master ' on Margaret's, 
and dwelt with us among scenes and people whose trials 
look out in the story everywhere, — like faces among clouds, 
— we take the pictures to our hearts ; and feel such a right 
to praise or blame them, as a child has to criticise its moth- 
er's portrait. 

In pictures, as in music, we find what we seek ; what ac- 
cords with our mood and capacity, rather than any absolute, 
assertion. Those mere lines waken delight, or tears, or 
laughter, not solely by the forms which they combine to 
produce ; rather, by some unconscious but subtile association 
of ideas, they disimprison us from forms and boundaries, 
and lead us on and out until we 

" from the top of sense, look over sense, 
To the significance and heart of things." 

Human Philosophy sets up bounds of this and that, of 
mine and thine, until its disciples raise iron fences about 
their very graves ; and Genius, the pupil of Divine Philoso- 
phy, says, " Let them do it ; let them rave " ; he sees folly 
and selfishness as part of the fair plan of life, — while to him 
humanity is all one beating heart, the' world one flower. 

In the light of this larger wisdom Judd has written, and 
the artist illustrated his book. So closely does the latter 
keep pace with his guide, that it is as if the sketches came 
down with the author's very pen on the margins of the 
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original manuscript. We recognize actual portraits of some, 
whose identity, as lay-figures, few who have seen them 
could doubt; and yet whom there is hardly a shadow of 
probability that the artist's eyes could have rested upon. 
What greater triumph were possible for author and artist 
than this ! < 

To describe the pictures is to relate the story, and to re- 
late the story is to describe the pictures ; they are a double 
utterance of the same wisdom, two instruments producing 
the same melody. Margaret, the heroine, the orphan child 
of refined, sensitive, loving parents, and* the remote heir to 
great wealth, is, in her infancy, consigned to the mercies of 
a family coarse, hard, degraded in every particular. Outcast 
and scorned by neighbors whom he shuns and hates in turn, 
anger, sullen indifference, ribald mirth are the only alter- 
nations of mood in the home of Margaret's foster-father, 
Pluck. The different members of this family, their few 
associates, and the scenes of Margaret's training and trial 
among them, form subjects for the thirty illustrations in 
Barley's book. 

First we have Margaret and the schoolmaster, Bartholo- 
mew EUiman, a fantastic pedant, an old-world fossil thrown 
up on this side the sea. Magnificent in the wig, lace, fringe, 
and buckles of those Revolutionary days, he has strayed from 
the centre of the town, on one of the botanical excursions 
which amuse him, and at its outskirts finds Margaret creep- 
ing in the grass, beside her humble home. The schoolmaster 
picks up and examines this other flower with the curiosity 
and pleasure of an ennuied dilettante who has found some- 
thing new; and is idly watched by her so-called brother, 
Chilion, the child's sole sympathizer in the family, and her 
best friend. Here, at the outset, the author's preference of 
nature above conventionalism is shown : the man of years, 
and parts, and station looks frivolous beside that little one, 
upon whose undeveloped soul " the dew of her youth " still 
rests, and about whom hovers a halo of glorious possibilities, 
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The Master's portrait, which follows, presents him alone, 
an estray, as he always seems ; except when in the company 
of a certain widow, of whom more anon. 

Two other sons has Pluck, besides Margaret's friend, 
the musical Chilion, — Hash (an abbreviation of Scriptural 
Maharshalalhashbaz) and Ninurod. The latter it was who 
brought Margaret to his father's house; he has a rough 
fondness for the child, and takes some pains to amuse her 
during his occasional sojourns at " The Pond." Hash lives 
at home, and devotes himself to making maple-sugar, burn- 
ing coal, drinking rum, neglecting the farm, and teasing 
Margaret The lines of his face are displaced, drawn down- 
ward, by intemperance, the lips bloated, the expression mo- 
rose; his unkempt hair strays from under a worn steeple- 
shaped cap of woodchuck-skin, and one is struck by the 
resemblance between the man and the " yoke of starve- 
ling steers " he drives. Who has not noticed such resem- 
blances in real life ? The vicious beasts are starved of food, 
— the man of sympathy. He is in training for prison. 
Would there were such direct modes of training for virtue 
as for vice ! 

But such as Hash can shut out little sunshine from a 
spirit like Margaret's ; he teases her, and, " victimized, she is 
half amused ; half crying, she half laughs." The child has 
climbed into her brother's cart, by his own invitation, where- 
upon he drives over roughest ruts and stones, and strives to 
annoy her in like clownish ways; but the rough tumbrel 
wagon, with its solid wheels and refractory oxen, lifts our 
heroine into the blue morning air serenely as she were 
seated on a throne ; and the harsh voice of Hash can wake 
but a response of music from that well-attuned soul. 

Then comes a Bee-Hunt, with Obed, a simple neighbor 
lad, and Chilion. The children have found a nest of wild 
honey, have suffocated the bees, and Margaret for the first 
time feels remorse : she weeps at seeing the last struggle for 
life of her victims, the convulsed or quivering wings that 
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have been for ever destroyed by her, and of which she 
can reform no filament. Obed watches, while Chilion 
bends over the fallen tree, and fr9m out its hollow breaks 
the crisp comb, dropping honey, — fit work for that young 
dreamer. No gathering into barns for him, no restless toil, 
but manna shall fall by his way, and he will give return in 
music. To Obed the honey simply means sixpence worth 
of gain. 

Obed is a tall, knuckle-jointed, red-haired, freckled youth ; 
awkward, near-sighted, with arms over-long, and hands and 
feet over-large. He is trusting and clever; simple and 
homely as the burdocks he gathers. 

In the succeeding picture, Margaret, grown old enough to 
be shy, encounters the Master in the woods. Obed is with 
her, and Obed's mother and the Master are at enmity ; the 
boy turns away in sullen silence, and, heaping one great foot 
upon the other, hugs his store of herbs and spade. Mar- 
garet too shrinks from the stranger, twining her arms about 
the branches of a tree, while the fern-leaves lean forward to 
conceal her. The Master, magnificent as ever, in his wig 
and gold-headed cane, seems as oblivious of Obed's presence 
as of the mushrooms beside him on the ground, but for his 
protegee^ whom he salutes in Latin, has a radiant smile. 
" Margaret is a flower," he blandly observes. " She aint a 
flower, she 's Pluck's Molly," growls Obed. Meantime the 
woods as well as the children seem to " wait " for the Mas- 
ter to go by. 

Then comes the picture of Chilion, the music-lover, who 
spoke freely to no one, not even Margaret, but taught his 
sister the names of birds and flowers, fished, hunted, made 
sap-buckets, axe-helves, paddles, hen-coops, and goose-yokes. 
So was the god Apollo set to watch the sheep of King 
Admetus once, and spoke never his native tongue except 
in music ! This gentle, boyish form is the gem of the book, 
fresh as morning, and pure as the early dew, — a wood- 
land flower amid shadows waiting for the sun, — a sun 
which is never to shine for Chilion. 
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The next scene is when " Chilion played and they were 
silent." It is in his father's house, — these people have no 
home. He plays, and the hard, harsh mother smiles ; Bull, 
his dog, from under the table, snuffs at the music and is 
pleased ; Pluck's red and bloated face rests upon Margaret's 
fair shoulder, as he listens, and the music steals through all 
that heavy veil of sense he has drawn down over his soul. 
" My son speaks well," he says, with a sigh of pleasure min- 
gled with remorse. Hash, while he would not seem to listen, 
lets the fire die out in his pipe ; the hens turn on their roosts ; 
the bird looks out of his cage ; the flower, that blossoms in a 
comer, blossoms toward Chilion. And that other flower, 
Margaret, blossoms toward the music too, — this music 
which is mystery to Chilion, — she will put it into life. 
The Master alone is not touched ; he listens absorbed in 
pleasure, but only his ear is tickled, an hour whiled away. 
Pity it is that the author did not follow out what seems to 
have been his original intention, of uniting Margaret with 
Chilion, and keeping near to poetry and truth, by giving her 
a better helpmeet than prim Mr. Evelyn. 

An entire contrast to his son, comes Pluck, the coarse, 
merry cobbler, with exuberant animal spirits, — a reeling 
bacchanalian, without an aspiration, sunk too low to care 
for his disgrace, content with poverty and rum. He quotes 
his drinking-toasts from Scripture, and makes the not infre- 
quent quarrels with his wife the occasions for a jest. 

Then Margaret takes a " glimpse at the world." She is 
sent to the village store to barter her spelling-book for rum, 
and watches wonderingly while the clerk, Abel Tompkins, 
gossips and coquettes with certain Misses Bethia and Mar- 
tha Madeline, village belles, and customers at the store. 
The wild-flower watches these garden blooms. Here is the 
world, then ! Exclusion from this makes the despair and 
ruin of all her kin. Never will pert clerk peer beneath Mar- 
garet's eyelashes, — never the pen he displays shall indite a 
missive to her ; — and never can she lounge, and simper, and 
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sport gorgeous topknots, and criticise her neighbors, as these 
maidens are allowed to do, — what a world between them, 
though their garments touch, — poor Margaret ! 

Poor Martha Madeline! Joiners' or judges' daughters 
have no such patent of nobility as the little outcast upon 
whom they look down ; — their station rests on outward 
array and accidents of birth, hers in the texture of her souL 
Escaping at night from the revels below, this " injun " 
climbs to her sorry loft, and, sleeping, spreads her spirit's 
wings to walk with Christ, the Lord of all the world, and 
receive his promise of guidance for her dower. Up in her 
stately mansion Miss Bethia dreams of Abel Tompkins, the 
derk, that sells treacle and tiffany. 

Miss Martha Madeline is a standing institution still in 
every New England town, — the gossiping daughter of the 
viUage joiner, — pert, presuming, ignorant. In Margaret's 
presence she condemns the Master who goes up to " that 
low, vile, dirty place, the Pond, to larn the brats." 

To the Pond returns Margaret, grieved at the loss of her 
book, but consoled by the tarnished splendor of this phan- 
tom that will always frown at her, the world. The gay, 
good-natured Nimrod now promises another glimpse at life ; 
he will take his sister to a camp-meeting. On the way they 
encounter Obed starting for the same destination, and be- 
hind him, on a pillion, his mother, the Widow Wright, — a 
worldly, miserly woman, thrifty in purse and poor in soul, 
who early impressed upon Margaret the maxim, " Not looks, 
it's use, child," and explained to her how flowers were only 
useful as ingredients for salve. Nimrod, offended by some 
want of cordiality in the widow's greeting, and always ready 
for mischief, gives her horse a sly stroke with his whip, and 
the result forms a comical picture. The creature, not with- 
out evil propensities of his own, indulges in curvettings that 
wipe out the " solemn, collected " look wherewith the widow 
had dressed her face for the meeting. Obed grasps the reins 
in a panic of terror, as if he would tear apart the horse's 
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leathern lips. While his mother clings to him in wrath and 
consternation, the boy's near-sightedness, and the cotton um- 
brella in which his mother half smothers him, complete his 
bewilderment. Nimrod, behind them, waves his whip in 
silent glee ; and Margaret, sorry yet amused, peeps from 
under her brother's arm. So the widow takes her son to 
be converted ; so Nimrod prepares his mind. Then comes 
" The Camp-meeting," where Obed is one of the earliest sub- 
jects of the general excitement. He writhes on the ground 
in a convulsion of fright, and Margaret runs to his rescue ; 
" I don't like you, — you 've hollered so, and scared Obed," 
she says, and bends over him protectingly ; the wise child- 
heart within her telling that human love could better lead 
this weak, mazed soul to heaven than any fear of hell. Mar- 
garet, though his junior, has always been a protector to the 
unlucky and unvaliant youth ; she has coaxed Hash to leave 
him in peace, excused him to the Master, and many a time 
kept the snappish " Bull " away. The widow, cognizant of 
the secret of Margaret's birth and prospective wealth, has 
destined her for Obed's wife, and takes courage when the 
child so far enters her plan as to pity the clownish boy. She 
has brought Obed hither to have him made pious, prepara- 
tory to her next plan of making him a physician ; and look- 
ing upon this spiritual process as if it were a mere physical 
cure, the widow stands, umbrella in hand, and watches the 
working of her double plot. Various manifestations of ex- 
citement surround the central group, — hypocrisy, sentimen- 
talism, hardened sin, remorse, and simple earnestness. 

The Camp Preacher is a fossil, like the Master ; only not 
so nonchalant, — vain of the success of forms in which he 
does not believe. 

After the turmoil of the meeting, we have a more quiet 
sketch of Margaret. She has climbed to the " Indian's 
Head," an eminence above the Pond, and there, " wrapt in 
shadows and silence," all alone with the sky, has seated 
herself to dream the childish dream which she never will for- 
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get, when an unwonted apparition starts into view in the 
form of her mother, " Brown Moll," a hard, shrewish woman, 
but more refined than her husband, — nobler by her very un- 
rest, — better by the anger she feels at herself and her lot 
She draws the child to her, — one act of tenderness in a life- 
time, — and dreams back into the past; while Margaret 
gazes down the bright vista of the future which she would 
make, — which she will make. " What might have been,'' 
says the angry, troubled face of Moll ; " what shall be, for I 
will it, and Christ's will accords with mine," says the sweet, 
hopeful face of her foster-child. 

" Brown Moll " comes next, bent over the spinning-wheel, 
at which alone she is patient. " Don't deary me," she retorts 
upon Pluck, and describes Margaret as " a born bat," that 's 
always dresftning, and takes good yarn to tie up her foolish 
posies. 

The Widow Wright is so thoroughly in earnest, that even 
that thorough trifler, the Master, feels her influence, and 
grows human whenever they meet. They dislike each other 
cordially ; and a contest, at which they almost come to 
blows, forms the subject of an amusing sketch. Obed, un- 
able to separate them, or disentangle his mother's gown from 
the root-fence, begins to cry ; while Margaret's sense of the 
ludicrous takes precedence of her pity for once, and she 
dances about the struggling pair, in untamed glee. Of the 
portrait which follows, " Bethia Weeks," there is only room 
to wish that the souls of some modern women could be blest 
with such healthy frames. " The Husking-Bee " is a spirited 
picture : at a card-table, in the centre, the Widow Wright 
exults over her hand ; Obed, elbow on his mother's chair, is 
radiant with sympathy ; the Master, discomfited no less by 
the widow's triumph than by his own loss ; Pluck, all merri- 
ment ; Moll, eying him, half interest, half scorn ; and Nim- 
rod, peeping behind the widow's cards, is at his usual mischief. 
At opposite sides of the room sit Margaret, repulsing the 
advances of a half-intoxicated swain, and her friends. Rose 
and Chilion, watching the same with apprehension and anger. 
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"Tony Washington," the negro barber and violinist, hon- 
ored with a full-length portrait, appears in second-hand dress, 
second-hand manners and intelligence, yet all selected with 
taste. Then comes " The Murder." Night wears on, and 
the plot deepens ; more tipsy grow the actors, and more in- 
terested in their game ; Margaret's suitor grows more gross 
in his advances, Rose more anxious, Chilion more exasper- 
ated. A word from Rose, and the file with which her broth- 
er had been adjusting the screws of his violin flies toward 
Margaret's tormentor, and he faUs dead at her feet. Wilder 
confusion follows; Pluck stares in drunken bewilderment; 
the widow reaches forward, grasping still her cards, Obed 
clinging to her for safety; the master's gorgeous wig dis- 
placed, his thin, bare skull emerges like a death's-head; 
Margaret recoils in relief, and yet what horror ! Miss Bethia 
fednts, and her admirer, watching the dead, forgets who rests 
in his arms ; Rose and Chilion are wild with terror. Tony 
Washington regrets that his piety and digniiy have faUen 
into the midst of such a scene. 

The sketch of Rose we cannot recognize, because she is 
such a shadowy, unreal personage in the tsile ; but the artist 
has done his best, and this maiden looks very love-lorn, seat- 
ed under dusky pines, amid fern-leaves and dank grass, where 
snakes glide and mushrooms grow. 

The arrest comes next This family of outcasts have been 
shut out to learn scorn because they are scorned, to hate be- 
cause they are hated ; and now the plot ripens ; one of their 
number is ready for the gallows. Forth troop the village 
people with swords and pitchforks, to arrest the fair and 
gentle boy whom, as if in pity, God had sent with his mes- 
sage of music into the dismal home. Curious, spiteful, re- 
vengeful, inane faces crowd the door ; age and imbecility 
totter to see justice done ; they even peer from the ladder 
where Margaret was wont to climb into her little loft, and 
dream celestial dreams. And Margaret clings to Chilion, 
who took her part in childhood, made fences about her little 

17* 
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garden, taught her the names of birds and flowers, and the 
beautiful mystery of music ; — Chilion, who might have been 
the coadjutor in all her plans. Alas ! Margaret has now a 
" might have been " to sadden the best success ! " Bull '' 
crouches at their feet, and growls at the intruders. 

ChUion goes to prison ; and the sister, half heart-broken, — 
the place which she had won so hardly, lost, — once more 
an outcast, — follows, with his violin and other treasures. 
The village children whom she meets discover her despair ; 
the blessed heart of childhood responding, as it always will, 
to grief. " She 's crying," they whisper ; and, throwing 
aside their kite, huddle about the disconsolate mistress, take 
possession of her burdens, and by words of praise and sym- 
pathy console her ; while they cling to the hand which those 
older, and dot so wise, have thrust away. 

Another touching picture is '^ The Parting." His family 
gather about him, while Chilion sits still in a dream, — no 
more comprehending his sorrow than his joy, the clank of 
his chains than the music of his violin. Pluck grows ear- 
nest in his grief ; the mother's hardness thaws, — she utters 
no reproaches, but " My youngest boy, my comfort, would 
God I could die for thee ! " and that confession wrung forth 
by despair, " I have hoped for better days, but all is over 
now." Hash weeps ; and Nimrod's lip quivers while he 
seeks to turn even the gallows into a jest ; " Margaret broke 
into louder weeping, and the room was pervaded with an 
uncontrollable and shattered wail." 

" Deacon Ramsdill " does not satisfy us as a presentation 
of the good, bright, charitable apostle of " Natur " ; but the 
picture of " Parson Wells and his Wife " is charming. It 
is a Sabbath morning in June ; " the sun has risen over a 
hushed, calm world " ; the country people wend through leafy 
lanes and by cross-lot paths to church, — among them the 
Parson and his wife, a placid, venerable pair, enjoying the 
tranquillity of age as once they enjoyed the exuberant vigor 
of youth, pleasant and peaceful, leaning upon each other, 
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and more securely still upon the "rod and staff" which 
never fail. Though ready for another world, they love the 
pleasant pastures and still waters beside which they have 
walked so long in this, — their presence brings peace and 
benediction. The Parson's theology did more harm than 
good ; but looking at this picture, we think of Browning's 
line, " You are a poem, though your poem 's naught." 

Of the hundreds who will turn over and delight in this 
book of sketches, how many will catch the undertone of 
keen yet kind satire, of warning and prophecy, that runs 
through every page ? How many realize that all about us 
lie such seminaries of sin as that outcast household of Pluck ? 
Many will pity Chilion, and forget that God still sends mu- 
sic where man's neglect allows it to grow '* jangled, out of 
tune, and harsh " ; yes, and scorns not to spread his sweet 
June skies above sinners as well as saints, suffers his flowers 
to blossom at their thresholds, and sometimes casts into their 
midst such wonderful human flowers as Margaret. 

c. s. w. 



MY LITTLE BOY. 

Thou com'st to me, my child, a little voyager 

Out of the great unknown ; 
Thou tellest me of mysteries and wonders 

That rest beside God's throne. 
By thee are sung soft strains of the World anthem, 

Thou harp of tenderest tone. 

I watch thee as thou scannest each new plaything, 

Standing beside my chair ; 
On thy face the shadows of our Father's temple, 

The Universe so fair. 
I hear thy footfall as thou leav'st me laughing, 

Unvisited of care. 
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Thou art reaching forward into life, O loved one, 

With thy child heart at rest ; 
Thoa art opening vistas of the unknown future, 

As a birdlet from its nest ; 
Thou hastenest onward to the great world-conflict, 

At its battle-feast a guest. 

Thou hast all childhood gifted with a radiance, 

Shining for evermore ; 
And I watch with new-bom love the children playing 

Around the stranger's door ; 
In thj dear eyes I read the Constellations' meanings, 

Unseen by me before. 

For no child is bom into this world of darkness, 

Unsent by Love divine ; 
And each little one becometh Gk)d's interpreter. 

To unfold the Eternal Mind, 
Of the Infant cradled in the Bethlehem manger 

A surety and a sign. 

And now is rising slowly to its zenith 

A star of undimmed light, 
Sweeping upward into higher realms of spirit, 

Into day without a night ; 
And the lesson of its rising is to meward, 

Thou shalt battle for the Bight. 

N. H. c. 



A FRAGMENT ABOUT "MOURNING," FROM EARLY 

CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 

In the January number of this Magazine reasons were 
given for the disuse of a mourning dress. The same ques- 
tion existed in the early ages of Christianity. Among the 
heathen, black robes were worn by those whose friends had 
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died, and Christians generally abandoned this practice. But 
there was no rule of the Church respecting it ; and some 
thought it better to comply with the common mode in this 
respect. To them Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, about the 
middle of the third century, said : — 

" You must not mourn for those who are released from 
the world by the call of the Lord, when you know they are 
not lost, but sent before. We must, indeed, long after them, 
but not bewail them. We ought not, for their sakes, to put on 
black garments, for there they are already clothed in white. 
We must not give the heathen an opportunity justly to 
blame Christians, by sorrowing for those whom we speak of 
as living with God, as if they were lost and perished men ; 
and thus not acknowledging as true by the witness of the 
heart, what we confess outwardly in words. We betray our 
hope and our faith ; and all that we say appears to be arti- 
ficial and hypocritical." 

Neander, — by birth the German Jew, by conviction the 
fervent Christian, by mental endowment and devoted indus- 
try the learned, sagacious, and eloquent historian of Chris- 
tianity, — commenting on this and similar passages, says : — 

" The affectionate remembrance of the departed was not 
suppressed or weakened by Christianity, but rather height- 
ened, reanimated, and rendered more cordial. Communion 
between the living and the dead was, in truth, a communion 
for eternity, the bond of which, resting in the Eternal, could 
be sundered by no power of death or hell. Christians have 
a consciousness of constant, invisible communion with those 
from whom they are outwardly separated." 



" Surely the words '* Father,' ' Shepherd,' * King,' * Guide,' express 
more truth concerning God than ' The Infinite,' * Pure Act,' ' The 
All.' There is a sickly dread of anthropomorphism abroad among us, 
which is afraid of attributing to God a heart." 
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Yahveh Christ, or the Memorial Name. By Alexander Mao- 
Whorter. Gould and Lincoln. — Two large and vital truths are 
implicated in this argument : the historical unity of the religious edu- 
cation of the Human Family through the Old and the New Dispen- 
sations, — and the generic unity of the Father and the Christ in the 
Lordship of the Universe. The specific positions the author aims to 
substantiate are, — that the Christ, Messiah, shown to us in the New 
Testament, is the same with the Jehovah of the Old Testament ; that 
the proper Hebrew name for that Divine Person was " Yahveh," — 
erroneously written " Jehovah ** by a liberty of the Masorites in ap- 
plying to the original vowelless and " ineffable " name the vowels of 
another designation of sovereignty, " Adonai,'' Lord ; that the appro- 
priateness of this name (Yahveh) to Christ is seen by a reference to 
its root and inflections, making it signify " The Expected One," " The 
Coming One," " He who is to be " ; that much confusion, introduced 
into our Scriptures by the Septuagint or by the English translators' 
is simplified by a reference to this philological fact ; that this is the 
« Memorial Name," by which, in its august and prophetic significance, 
a consistent and yet mysterious Hope of a Deliverer was to be kept 
alive, from the very beginning, in the mind of the Jews, our spiritual 
progenitors ; that this Hope was inspired in the first parents when 
they were told of One who should vanquish the serpent, evil ; that 
Eve, possessed with this Hope, supposed her first-born to be He, and 
so exclaimed, " I have gotten a man, Yahveh," — i. e. Him who 
was to come, — the promised Deliverer ; that the Patriarchs called 
upon this name by faith ; that Moses (Exod. iii.) reproclaimed and in- 
terpreted it; that the two names "Elohim" and "Yahveh" — proba- 
bly employed in two original documents before Moses — were by him 
both adopted and used interchangeably, on Divine authority, purposely 
to identify the Messiah with the Supreme, and to connect Christ with 
the Divine Plural Personality ; that " Elohim " was gradually more 
and more discontinued, leaving " Yahveh " the term for God in his 
relation to man, adored unseen in the Jewish Church, and expected 
to be manifest to the world ; that " to Him gave all the prophets wit- 
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ness," clearly and with accumulating force, till the Son of God ap- 
peared in flesh ; and that thus a sure foundation was laid in history, 
and in the very language of mankind, for that true and central doc- 
trine of the Christian age, — Christ the Deliverer, — the Word that 
was from the Beginning, the Eternal Redeemer, the Power of God 
and the Wisdom of Grod unto Salvation. 

"The necessary inference from the foregoing historical investi- 
gation seems to be the following : He who appears in the New Testa- 
ment as Grod ike Father^ and of whom Christ declares, No man hath 
seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of 
the Father J he hath declared him ; who in the Epistles is spoken of as 
eci^9 nowhere in the Old Testament appears as a distinct personaUty, 
save as appointing and sanctioning the work of tahyeh £lohim. 

"Yahveh, or TAHVEH ELOHiM!, enters into relation with man, 
walks with him in the garden, communes with the patriarchs, delivers 
from bondage, proclaims the law, sends his prophets, comes to his 
own, is rejected and crucified, ascends into glory, and will come again 

to judge the quick and the dead ! Zech. xii. : ' saith taiiyeh, 

who stretcheth forth the heavens, and layeth the foundations of the 

earth. They shall look upon me whom they have pierced, 

and shall mourn.' Rev. i. 7 - 9 ; xxii. 13 : ^ Behold, he cometh 
with clouds ! and every eye shall see him, and they also which 
pierced him, and all kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him. 
I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the 

first and the last, h tav ical 6 Jiv Koi h epx^fitpog, 6 iravTOKparapy 

who IS, and who was, and who is to come. The Almighty (Heb. 
El Shaddai): 

" Here Christ announces himself as El Shaddai, The Almighty, as 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last, 
who began of old the work of the world's redemption, and who will 
complete that work at the final judgment. These terms, standing 
thus at the close of a completed revelation of the work of redemption, 
bringing together in one person all the names under which the Divine 
nature had revealed itself to man, from the very beginning of that 
work to its end, seem emphatically to enforce the interpretation, to 
the exclusion of any other, that the speaker Christ is the only person 
who has taken upon himself that work, from the beginning to the end 
of time." 
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It will be seen that this theory goes farther than the well-known 
Jehovah-angel doctrine of Trinitarian expositors. Its critical valid- 
ity depends on the correctness of the author's rendering of Tahveh, 
In reading Tahveh for Jehovah he is unquestionably right. But the 
force of his specific argument must depend on his reasons for giving 
to this form (third personal singular) of the verb a future significa- 
tion. And therein he is not strong. It is a grammatical principle of 
the Hebrew verb that this form may signify what is called a continuous 
present, as well as a future. The future tense is not necessary. So 
that, independently of the philological exigencies of the case, men, 
even scholars, will probably be found judging the author's conclu- 
sions according to the bias of their theological system. If, on other 
grounds, they discard the notion of Christ's essential oneness with 
the Father, or of his pre-existence, they will, of course, reject this 
hypothesis with emphasis, using the liberty which the language allows 
them, and supporting themselves by their whole scheme of interpreta- 
tion. If, besides, they happen to be the champions of a sect, we ex- 
pect to find them bearing down severely on the author's assumptions, 
applying to him reproachful epithets, and seeking, with dogmatic 
arrogance, to disparage his name by opprobrious phrases. For, in 
theology, as in every other mixed interest of science and life, there is 
a bigoted contempt of any innovation, and a special hatred of an inno- 
vation which crosses the creed of the party. That, however, is the way 
of weakness and real doubt, not of the strength of a generous faith. 

The author appears, at first sight, to have taken an unwarrantable 
freedom in interpolating into the translation of the verb (" He will 
be ") the pronoun " who," — to make out " He who will be." But 
on the supposition that a proper name was to be made out of the verb- 
form at all, this objection seems to lose its force. There is no essen- 
tial difference between a name signifying simply " He will be," and 
a name signifying " He who will be." The same necessity would exist 
for the pronoun, if, taking Yahveh in the sense of the present tense, we 
make a Divine name of it ; for then we should naturally translate it, 
" He who is," or the Self-existent One. But when the author pro- 
ceeds to convert " He who will he " into " He who will come," we 
are at a loss to discover his authority. The substitution appears to 
us purely arbitrary. He must content himself, if he finds in the Jew- 
ish theology an association of the theocratic conception with an empha- 
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sized hope that, in some future time and way undetermined, the Divine 
Spirit was to be in the world with signal demonstrations of relief. 

Nobody can be required to accept the main and particular view 
(^ this work on the grounds upon which it is here made to rest. 
Thoae Biblical students who, with as, hold to the personal and uni- 
versal Headship of Christ over the entire human race, — who believe 
that the Divine wisdom put it into the prophetic mind of the chosen 
people to entertain a struggling and longing anticipation of a Divine 
Deliverer on the earth, — who, tracing the wonderful Providential 
uses of names and the subtile connections Grod has established between 
names and things, or between words and ideas, find cause to suppose 
that the Hebrew conception, and thus the Hebrew name of their 
Deity, contained in it an element of expectation^ — so that wrapped 
up in the very idea of Jehovah was a Messianic idea, — a manifeS' 
taHon of the Divine, — an incarnate Rescue, — implying an unde- 
fined but profound unity between the Divine Absolute, or God in Es- 
sence, and the Divine Revealed, or God in relations with Humanity, 
— all such will think they see under the whole drifl of the book a 
vein of sound and Scriptural thought. 

Of some difficulties in the record, the work suggests ingenious solu- 
tions ; e. g. the reconciliation of the Elohistic and Jehovistic docu- 
ments, — the meaning of Exod. iii. and also of Exod. vi., where 
Yahveh is represented as saying, " By this name was I not known 
(i. e- understood) by the fathers," — the dim but ever-brightening pre- 
intimations of a Deliverer throughout the Old Testament, — and, 
above all, the grand harmonizing of all clashing conceptions of the 
work of the Father and the Son in the creation, administration, and 
redemption of our world, by assigning it all to the immediate and 
continuous agency of the Son, acting for and with the Father, from 
whom he comes forth. Details apart, this doctrine has long appeared 
to us the true method of reconciling the Scriptural teachings, the sim- 
plest and grandest philosophy of the material and spiritual constitu- 
tion and history of man, the best cosmogony, and the only satisfactory 
Christology. We believe it is the practical and inspiring faith in 
which the minds of Christian believers will more and more unite and 
rest, as the fundamental idea of the Christian system, — the vitaliz- 
ing thought of the Future Church. It makes Christ — what the 
Bible teaches us he is, if it teaches us anything about him — the 
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Head of our race, the Mediator of an everlasting covenant, the 
Incarnation of the Divine Life, the Person of a Divine Humanity, 
the Reconciler of Heaven and Earth, one with God and one with 
man. Without Christ there is no true God, for Jew or for Gentile. 
And the whole spiritual administration of this world is through Christ 
the Saviour. 

There is always a tendency, of course, in those who have long 
studied and revolved a single truth, and who are conscious of an 
nouncing it to a public that will scarcely accept it, and certainly 
will not sympathize fully with the earnestness which proclaims it, — 
to lay upon it a greater stress than it will bear, — to gather about it 
inferences and accompaniments which it does not necessarily involve ; 
and to force into its defence passages of Scripture which a sound ex- 
egesis will not yield for that purpose. We have been reminded of 
this tendency, in reading some parts of the work before us. But, for 
the most part, it is wrought out with moderation, and with reverence 
for the august sanctity of Truth. 

Doubts concerning the Battle of BunhcT^s HilL By Chables 
Hudson. Munroe & Co. 1857. — This is a reprint of an article 
that appeared in the Christian Examiner for March, 1846. Its intent 
is to show the weakness of certain infidel arguments against our 
Christian faith. The author cites, as his text, the saying of Hume, 
that " Experience is the only sure guide to reasoning concerning mat- 
ters of fact ; experience in some things is variable, in others uniform. 
A variable experience gives rise only to probability ; an uniform ex- 
perience amounts to proof" ; — and thence argues that according to 
these principles the whole history of that day of patriots, June 17th> 
1776, may be proved false. 

" The Doubts " are an indirect, though by no means forceless, plea 
for faith in our Christian revelation, C. 

Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, Edited 
by the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M. P. 2 vols. 8vo. D. 
Appleton & Co. Sold by Ticknor and Fields. — It was indeed a 
formidable task — full of labor but more full of delicate discrimina- 
tions — to present to the world that portrait of the eccentric, gifted, 
faulty lyrist, by which, more than by any other means save his own 
melodious verses, he was to be known to the world. It needed the 
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courage of the tried statesman, and the skill of the practical diploma- 
tist. How different the lives of the two men, — the biographer and 
his subject ! The red tape and the blue love-knot, — Parliamentary 
debates and the wild notes of spontaneous emotion, — ipinisterial tac- 
tics, the incarnation of caution, and the ungovemed instincts of a 
free, sensuous nature ! The editor evidently went about his prodi- 
^ous task under the guidance of conscience as well as the attractions 
of friendship. The solemn and responsible charge laid upon him by 
the poet's testamentary wishes is ably and patiently executed. The 
result is a work of general interest, almost essential to a complete his- 
tory of modem English letters, of rare literary value, of stem moral 
admonition, and in some parts having the fascinating charm of genius. 
For Moore, in his unfinished autobiography, journal, and letters, not 
to speak of his poems, left the materials for the greater part of these 
Memoirs. Mournfully enough, the motive he assigned for their 
publication failed, in large part, in the early and sad deaths of all his 
children. It is pleasant, whenever posthumous publications of this 
sort can justly confirm our better impression of a character, or soften 
its acknowledged errors. Human Nature rejoices in these vindica- 
tions of her honor. Let the sins stand out, and be faithfully con- 
demned, that they may be shunned. But let us be thankful, too, for 
the evidence of virtues and good affections ; grateful to find the breast 
in which so many doubtful passions boiled retaining to the last its 
tender and supreme devotion to wife and home, and the duellist writ- 
ing, his life long, except on foreign travel, affectionate letters to his 
mother every week ! And, toward the dark end, his frequent word 
of encouragement to his wife was, " Lean upon God, Bessie, lean 
upon God." 

Poems, Origindl and Translated, By William W. Caldwell. 
James Munroe & Co. — Our public are by no means unacquainted 
with the merits of Mr. Caldwell, many of whose metrical pieces have 
been before published in the " Boston Transcript " and other journals 
of the day. 

The original pieces in this collection show considerable poetic 
spirit and expression, and a cheerful tone pervades them. The trans- 
lations, though quite unequal in their intrinsic value, embrace several 
poems of much merit. Many books of inferior worth to this have 
found admiring readers. C. 
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Songs of Summer. By Kichabd Henbt Stoddabd. Ticknor 
and Fields. — Two hundred and twenty pages of miscellaneous 
pieces, of unequal merit, some of them really poetical, on a great 
variety of sul^ects, mostly of sentiment. Whoever has written true 
poetry is entitled to his niche. But productions where an easy and 
graceful versification is the chief excellence ought not to be allowed 
to compromise their companions of higher rank. 

American Educaiional Tear^Book for 1857. James Eobinson & 
Co., 119 Washington Street — Here we have a new idea realized, 
and a good idea : a large body of &cts, freshly gathered and com- 
pactly presented, relating to one of the grandest powers and interests 
of our civilized society, in all its bearings. How much occasion there 
is for such a manual of reference appears from the fact that there are 
in the United States one hundred and ten thousand teachers, and 
three and a half millions of pupils. Among other features of the 
plan, there is quite an extended account of the educational systems of 
the different States of the Union. There is also a '' Teachers' Direc- 
tory," which must be of great service. There is also a list of the 
periodicals devoted to the cause. It would seem that every teacher 
must feel it indispensable to have a copy lying on his desk. Doubt- 
less the future numbers will take a more perfect proportion of parts, 
and include more complete returns. The editor, Rev. A. R. Pope, is 
qualified for his task by a high and laborious post in the educational 
service of our own Commonwealth. The publishers are taking an 
important place among the publishing houses of Boston, by their com- 
mendable application and fidelity to every department of business 
they undertake. 

The Life and JRecoUections of John Howland, By Edwtn M. 
Stone. — Mr. Howland was one of the men that lend strength to the 
whole social fabric of which their characters form a part, and consti- 
tute the true glory of the State and the Church. By those quiet but 
steadfast virtues which illustrate and adorn any possible walk of life, 
by a persevering and energetic career through the toils and tempta- 
tions of the mercantile profession, by a strong mind and a benevolent 
heart, by the genius which turns every opportunity of an ordinary lot 
to the best account, and by the application that more than makes up 
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for the lack of external advantages, he became known far beyond the 
city and community of his immediate activity and usefulness. His 
name stands side by side with that of Amos Lawrence, as a signal 
representation of the best attributes of the New England type of 
practical, Christian manhood. The best institutions in and about 
Providence will not cease to remember the course of his upright and 
beneficent life, — lengthened out to the unusual period of ninety- 
seven years. His death, three years ago, and Rev. Dr. HaU's 
eulogy, will be recalled by many of our readers. A more extended 
tribute to his memory and influence is now offered by a kindred 
hand, in the form of this appreciative and well-arranged biography. 
The work seems to have been a labor of love. It cannot fail to be a 
benefaction to all readers, and especially to th^ young, wherever it 
goes, — presenting, as it does, so much that is exemplary, noble, and 
just An introductory family record presents a compact mass of 
genealogical facts, which it must have required much painstaking to 
gather. Mr. Stone's volume cannot fail to be as useful to others as 
it is creditable to himself. 

The Histoncal Magazine^ and Notes and Queries, concerning the 
Antiquities, History, and Biography of America. C. Benjamin Rich- 
ardson, 119 Washington Street. — The characters "Vol. I. No. 1 " 
signify that this is an experiment. It appears to be well begun. 
The name of the editor is withheld. The intention is to furnish the 
current information on alljthe principal historical and genealogical 
matters of the country, gathered from the press and from private 
sources, — e. g. the local historical societies and their proceedings, 
literary and antiquarian retrospections, appropriate book-notices, a 
section much after the manner of the English " Notes and Queries," 
and a miscellaneous department. The cover has a genteel, dignified, 
antique face. 

The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for 
the Tear 1857. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — The reliable character of 
this publication is well known. It is not got up, like many modem 
almanacs, to propagate some particular theological notion, or private 
thrift, the statistics being subordinate to the interest of a sect or a 
traffic. Its end is general and particular information in all that re- 

18* 
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lates to the calendar, meteorology, the ecclesiastical, political, legis- 
lative, judicial, administrative, monetary, military, and commercial 
institutions of the country, railroads and seats of learning, the censos 
and post-office, the organizations of the separate State governments, 
and foreign officers and relations. No one can be aware how truly 
'^ useful " this '^ knowledge " is, who has not come into the habit of 
referring to it. It is a work constantly appealed to, as implicit 
authority, for the most responsible purposes, in Europe and all over 
Christendom. For several years it has been in competent and ac- 
complished editorial hands. 

A Special Report on Trmmcy and Absenteeism, in Rhode Island, 
has been issued, at the order of the Grenend Assembly, by the very 
enlightened and able Commissioner, Mr. Robert Allyn, — presenting 
facts so striking, reasonings so clear and cogent, remonstrances so 
just, investigations so careful, and sometimes appeals so eloquent, that 
the pamphlet ought to go before the eyes of every school committee 
and teacher in the land, as a reformer of a very alarming abuse. 

The Book of Job. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes. 
By Thomas J. Conant, D.D. New York: American Bible Union. 
— The translator has spent his industry, his time, and his culture in 
explaining the book of Job ; and the expense is by no means small. 
It is plain that Professor Conant has been faithful in his research in 
those many fields of a severe learning known only to men of like 
scholarly attainments. The textual notes are plain and pertinent ; 
and his theory of the book seems consistent. But there will no doubt 
be various opinions as to whether the writer has reached the heart of 
his subject in his attempt to decide as to its authorship. Scholars 
may argue upon this basis and that of doubtful or certain data, and 
yet many will conclude that the night is too long and dark, the place 
too distant, the voice too faint for us to discover him who spoke those 
most august words of a high philosophy and a divine &ith that are 
written in « The Book of Job." 

There are also in many minds insuperable objections to a new 
translation of the Scriptures. No doubt the scholars of King James's 
era were sometimes wrong ; no doubt their diction is somewhat anti- 
quated ; clearly, there have been new lights of philologic and historic 
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learning since their day, by which the sacred lesson may be more 
&irly read ; — but still their version is the Bible of the English race, 
the book of many generations. Those very words our fathers read, 
both Puritan and Prelatist. The very sentences are uttered each 
Sabbath in the cities of our mighty civilization, which were heard 
aforetime in the hamlets and the log-churches of our Colonial weak- 
ness. We are familiar with them. They are hallowed by our youth- 
ful reminiscences, and we associate them with evening prayers of long 
ago, and benisons of beloved, sainted mothers; with times of wor- 
ship and ordeals of stem trials. And so the most of us, no doubt, 
would cling to the " Old Bible " of our Fathers. C. 

Anntial of ScierUific Discovery: or Tear-Booh of Facts in Science 
cmd Art for 1857. By David A. Wells. Grould and Lincoln. — 
We should highly prize this new issue in a valuable series, if for 
nothing beside, for the excellent likeness of an excellent friend pre- 
sented in the frontispiece. The volume needs to give no other illus- 
tration of the harmony between what is most profound in science and 
most Christian in character. 

The book tells what the mind of the world has done during another 
year in the sphere of positive knowledge, in the practical arts, and in 
the subjection of nature to man ; with one chapter reversing the pic- 
ture, and, in obituaries of eminent scientific men, showing the solemn 
subjection of man at last to nature. We have so often spoken of the 
interest and merit of these publications of Mr. Wells, that no further 
acooont of them here is needfuL 

Lify BeU: or the Lost Child. By Alice Fay. James French 
& Go. — This story is an attempt to show, by the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of its heroine, the evil effects of a rationalistic creed upon the 
mind of youth. The plot is not always true to nature, nor its execu- 
tion invariably in good taste, but on the whole the book is well adapt- 
ed to help on a good cause. C. 

Home and the World. By the Author of " Souvenirs of a Resi- 
dence in Europe." New York : D. Appleton & Co. — If " variety 
is the spice of life," the readers of this book have no right to com- 
plain of its tameness. The story ranges over a wide field, from those 
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" pictures of Southern life " with which the art-gallery of American 
literature is just now so well supplied, to life in Paris in the time of 
the terrible " Three Days," and is mostly employed nn recording the 
various adventures of American lovers and wedding parties, and 
bridal tours, Italian counts and countesses, Algerine pirates, the 
royal family of France, various noble personages, and a few ignoble 
revolutionaries, introduced by way of foils. The book is an enter- 
taining one ; and if it does not belong to that higher class of novels 
which deal with character rather than costume, and the inner life of 
" Home and the World " instead of their outward forms, it is equally 
removed from that lower class of worthless fictions so rapidly increas- 
ing amongst us, that are written only to be sold, and which should 
never be allowed to fulfil the purposes of their creation. C. 

Graham Lectures. The Constitution of the Human SouL By 
Richard S. Stores, Jr., D.D. New York : Carter and Brothers. 
— An eminent citizen of Brooklyn, New York, Augustus Graham, 
Esq., whom we understand to have been himself a mechanic, culti- 
vated and enriched by his own enterprise, laid the pecuniary founda- 
tion for occasional courses of Lectures, to be delivered in Brooklyn, 
somewhat on the plan of the Bridgewater Treatises, illustrating the 
"Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in his works." 
The organ through which this liberal endowment is made operative 
is " The Brooklyn Institute," an association furnished with a diversi- 
fied literary and scientific apparatus for informing and educating the 
people of that city. Mr. Graham also made himself a benefactor to 
his fellow-citizens in many other ways besides his noble legacy. 
Under the provisions of his will, the first series of lectures was deliv- 
ered, a year ago, by Dr. Storrs, who, availing himself of the liberty 
granted to the lecturer, chose for his special subject a theme Ijdng 
within the range of his professional studies, — The Traces and De- 
signs of God in the Human Soul. After some appropriate introduc- 
tory remarks, he contemplates the soul as endowed with personal life, 
self-conscious, individual in each, transmitted by birth, related to 
similar life in others, and constituted for continuance and advance- 
ment. The second lecture regards the soul as capable of knowledge, 
and employs a familiar distribution of the mental powers, viz. Per- 
ception, Reflection, Judgment (used with a meaning extending be- 
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jond the popular sense), Reason and Imagination, and Memory. 
The third topic is The Soul endowed for Virtue, which is de- 
fined as intelligent and Toluntary obedience to the perfect moral 
law ordained by the Divine Author for his spiritual creation. The 
fourth, a very brilliant treatise, considers the soul as equipped for 
Beneficent Operation, analyzes the powers that fit it for that end, 
exhibits the laws of its activity, and celebrates the splendor of its 
achievements. The two remaining topics are the Human Soul, pre- 
pared for happiness, and constituted for a future destiny. We have 
found in the reading of these eloquent addresses a constantly accumu- 
lating and finally culminating force of moral impression. They effec- 
tually serve their object. Not cast into a scientific form, nor using 
technical terms, because written for a popular audience, they yet 
imply on every page a richly cultivated mind, extensive general 
reading, and lay every department of creation under tribute for 
affluent illustration. Orderly arrangement and consecutive thought 
are not absent, though perhaps the poetic quality is the more conspic- 
uous. The special characteristic of the style is a certain rapidity of 
movement, — a sweeping current of emotion, conception, combination 
and fancy together, bearing the hearer or reader along, half dazzled 
and half breathless by the radiance about him and the momentum of 
his speed. If we were to describe it by a reference to distinguished 
instances, we should pronounce it something like a cross between the 
energy of Dr. Chalmers and the imaginativeness of Rufus Choate, with 
a fisiult of them both, — long sentences. A reverential and elevated 
spirit breathes through the whole. The munificent benefactor's chari- 
ty has been auspiciously inaugurated. The Lectures are published 
by a requirement of the foundation. As a specimen of the author's 
copiousness and vigor, we quote the following passage, out of many 
we should be glad to transfer to our pages : — 

" It is evident that throughout the visible creation the elements and forces 
which combine to complete it are ever inter-active, the one upon the other. 
The San is sapreme, amid oar part of this ; and the San is not left to an 
indolent splendor, folding up in his own circumference his light, and impart- 
ing no force to subordinate spheres. But with positive action, at each in- 
stant of his continuance, he emits and distributes of the glory which he 
hath, and the attraction which he holds, that the planetary system may be 
guided and irradiated ; that other suns, and the worlds which surround 
them, may be cognizant of this orb, bearing up in our skies his heavenly 
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torch. To both the Sun and the Moon ^e are impelled to apply a personal 
designation, by reason of this their perpetual operation. The one is the 
masculine, the other the feminine, not in poetry alone, but in ordinary 
speech, among the powers which rule our sphere. They measure our time 
for us, — a magnificent horologe. They distinguish our place for us with 
micrometric exactness ; telling the sailor where he is on the sea, or the trav- 
eller amid untrodden wastes. They keep the tides of the deep in motion, 
and affect still more largely the currents of the atmosphere. They hold the 
Earth in its relative place, while sweeping with it through the untravelled 
ether ; and they cover it with light, at morning and at evening, by day and by 
night, as if that light were a natural emanation from its own rugged surface. 
They are working on the world at each instant of their being. 

'* The Earth, also, which responds to them, is not passive beneath the light ; 
but with fruitful enterprise, replying to its appeal, she brings forth every- 
where, from hid sources of life, the mossy and verdurous herbage of the 
Spring, the fragrance of flowers and their delicate splendor, the bounteous 
strength and majesty of trees. The tree, in its sphere, is fruit-producing ; 
or, if not so, inhaling and exhaling the invisible gases which make up the 
atmosphere, it purifies the air, and qualifies it to sustain and nourish human 
life. The very flower looks up in its timid grace, with an eye in every 
petal and a lung in every leaf, and even fulfils a spiritual ofiice in administer- 
ing to the taste, and cherishing the sensibility, of him who bends over it. 
Not only does it work in developing the wise economy of its structure, in 
distributing its germs and reproducing its kind, but it breathes a sweeter 
aroma into Literature ; it reflects its own grace upon the song that describes 
it, and so mediates a lesson of quickening beauty to many generations. Nay, 
even the iron or rocky mass, inorganic in its structure, and only held togeth- 
er by cohesive attraction, exhibits the same tendency which we trace up- 
ward from it, in all the ascending gradations of life. Its very weight denotes 
an activity, which permeates and enforces each passive particle. It binds 
other objects and forms of existence to itself, and to the Earth. It cannot 
be conceived by us apart from this rude yet real operatidn. And so, in its 
place, it is as constantly at work as any quick eye that glances over space, 
as any fleet and sinewy wing that winnows the air. 

** It is thus characteristic of the creation around us that everything in it 
acts on something other, and that all are combined in perpetual operation. 
It illustrates the foresight, and the infinite force, of Him who framed all. 
It indicates, even, to the thoughtful observer, the constant omnipresent activ- 
ity of His will, which is now as in time past the source of all movement, 
the substance of all being, the fountain and the measure of all law in the 
universe. The ocean works as well as the land ; supplying the clouds with 
their watery burdens, affecting the temperature of different regions, invigo- 
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rating the life of the tribes on its shores. Its currents are workmen. The 
harvests which it yields are harvests of heroism. The cavern works, as well 
as the mountain ; opening the route to mineral deposits ; forming a tunnel 
for streams to flow through ; hanging its arches with starry stalactites. And 
the triumphs of civilization are most evidently seen, not so much in the lit- 
eratures or the governments which man builds, the cities he founds or the 
empires he extends, as in the uses he develops from materials before 
coanted worthless ; the occult virtues, and powers of operation, which he 
shows to reside in the metal or the coal, in the herb or the earth, the shell or 
the bone. 

" When we come to man, then, the personal crown of this terrestrial sys- 
tem, we anticipate Virtuous and Beneficent Operation as his mission and 
privilege. The plan which originated and which governs the system would 
turn a sharp corner, would be reversed upon itself, if this were not so. And 
the more abundantly he is fitted for this, the more signal and evident will be 
the wisdom which has formed him. The intuitions of Reason accept such 
operation as one of the grand Ideals of humanity. It is not religion or 
poetry only, but philosophy as well, which says with the great German, 
' The end of Being is an Action, not a Thought, though that were the 
noblest.' Grod finds in such operation His rest, and is constantly manifested 
as putting it forth. If the soul is prepared for it, it is kindred with His ! " -« 
pp. 168 - 172. 



Words for the Hour, By the Author of " Passion Flowers." Tick- 
nor and Fields. — If genius justifies publication, these poems have a 
right to their place before the world's eye ; and they absolutely compel 
admiration. If they fail to win to the author a deep and eager response 
from the heart of the people, and to conciliate those sympathies which 
constitute so much of the joy of a true author's life, it will be because 
the author's own interest in popular instincts and movements is rather 
intellectual than affectional. With her keen poet's perception, she sees 
where truth and justice lie, and raises, in their behalf, eloquent and 
majestic strains. Something, too, in her aspiring, unsatisfied, half- 
despairing soul yearns towards them, — towards the righting of 
wrongs, and the victorious assertion of Hberty and magnanimity. 
But her constitution is essentially aristocratic The abstract ideas of 
humanity she reveres and celebrates, but hardly the human wretches 
themselves. Sorrow, without great faith, in strong natures, is apt to 
be reserved and proud. Many of the depths of grief, we should say, 
have been sounded by the heart that speaks in these verses, — sings, 
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we were about to say, but to such stately sadness, superb as its im- 
agery is, and noble as its cadences are, the name of song can hardly be 
applied. Profound experiences are uttered here, but not interpreted. 
A spirit of unusual altitude and strength cries out ; but we catch no 
tone of assured faith, — or at best but a faint one, — making the an- 
swer of peace. One can hardly read without an inward prayer that 
a soul so intense, and with such a tremendous capacity of pain, may 
take the balance of perfect submbsion, and reach the infinite rest of 
unquestioning Christian trust. That would serve not only a moral, 
but an artistic end. Breathing confidence and joy into this mind of 
great invention, and of a splendid faculty of speech, it would put 
rhythm into the measure, and melody into the versification. 

If the criticism inclines to personality, it only takes the hue of the 
book. The personal element will not out. Where introspection is so 
vivid, and so inevitably reported, we are carried inward perforce to 
see what we are shown, — and it is a rare vision. 

The Silent Footsteps. James Munroe & Co. — The whole con- 
ception and execution of this brief tale, with the Dedication and 
Preface, are beautiful and Christian. We cordially commend it, as 
pleasant to the taste and good for the heart. 

PAMPHLETS BECEIVED. 

Religion and JSducation, — a manly, spirited oration by Rev. Dr. 
T. M. Post, of St. Louis, at the commencement of Iowa College 
in Davenport. — Report of the Twenty-third National Antislavery 
Bazaar, presenting an interesting and zealous account of the details 
and results of this brilliant Fair. — Rev. John Weiss's tender and 
true Discourse after the Death of Rev, Dr, Peahody, — The encour- 
aging Seventh Annual Report of the Association for the Relief of 
Aged Indigent Females, one of the purest of the charities of Boston. — 
A discriminating, sensible Speech of Hon. Asahel Huntington at the 
recent State Temperance Convention, — Proceedings of the Disunion 
Convention at Worcester, — with spice enough to season a cart-load of 
common pamphlets, with real talent in abundance, and not without 
moral earnestness ; but wanting in the wisdom that looketh all around, 
and " before and after." — Annual Reports of the SeamerCs Aid So^ 
ciety^ — transparent and humane, like the cause. 
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SELF-RENUNCIATION. 

The temptation of man is to be as God, — to seek 
independence, power. Its nature and force are exhibited 
in the Scripture account of the first parents of mankind. 
Knowledge is sought for power, — even the knowledge of 
good and evil. Wealth is sought for power ; and this power 
less for disinterested than selfish ends. It was the temp- 
tation presented to the mind of Jesus, the second Adam, 
when, fipom the top of an exceeding high mountain, he saw 
in prospect and in imagination all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them, and was promised their pos- 
session on condition of swearing fealty to Satan, and adopt- 
ing the agencies of evil in his career; but he repelled the 
tempter with an energy of resistance that discouraged all 
further proposal in that direction and at that time. The 
love of power marks every era in the world's history, ap- 
pears more or less conspicuous in every generation of men, 
every nation, every community, every human association, 
and, in some form of it, every human life. It has been the 
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source of the revolutions of the world. It built and over- 
threw Nineveh, Babylon, Thebes, Athens, Rome. Incar- 
nate in great warriors, who have yielded to the temptation 
which the Son of Man resisted, it has sought its ends through 
seas of slaughter, and through devastated territories. It is 
convulsing our nation at this moment in the form of the 
Slave Power, which, with the shrewd forecast and activity 
and intimidating air of persistent evil, is grasping after 
more and more of the national domain, and, subservient to 
this, adroitly and successfully obtaining the political power. 
And it is the same love of power, which, seeing the shortest 
way for its attainment in alliance with the Slave interest, 
and having the promise of it through compromise with evil, 
tempts so many Northern politicians to become treacherous 
to freedom. 

It was the love of power which brought the Scribes and 
Pharisees into antagonism with Jesus, and nailed him to 
the Cross, that their power should never through him be 
made to depart out of their hands. In the Jewish hierarchy, 
the impersonated " man of sin," held in check for a season 
by the imperial power, " it opposed and exalted itself above 
all that is called God, or that is worshipped, and sat in the 
temple of God showing himself to be God," forbidding 
Apostles to preach in the name of Jesus, stirring up com- 
bined opposition of Jews and Gentiles, doing its utmost for 
the overthrow of that Christianity which it hoped had been 
destroyed with its founder on the cross, but which rose 
again with him to a more vigorous life. Like the " great 
red dragon " of the Apocalypse, which could not stir with- 
out producing national convulsions, and in its path cast 
down to earth a third part of the stars of heaven, it endeav- 
ored to devour the infant Jesus as soon as he appeared, and, 
on his being caught up into heaven out of its reach, it 
drove the infant Church into wilderness places for refuge and 
security, casting out, in its pursuit after her, a flood of water 
to sweep her from the earth ; and, when baffled, turned from 
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persecution in Judeea to Rome, that in a Nero it might wage 
war with the rest of the Church's offspring who kept the 
commandments of God, and who preserved inviolate the 
testimony of Jesus. 

It has sprung forth, aji Antichristian power, out of the 
bosom of the Church itself. It has stood up, in the love of 
pre-eminence, in popes and cardinals, in bishops, ministers, 
and laymen. It has lifted up its voice in councils and assem- 
blies and synods and presbyteries, and wrought both secretly 
€Lnd openly in associations and in individual churches, and 
wielded denominations for its purposes, and repeatedly cru- 
cified the Lord afresh and put him to an open shame. 

To this love of power in the world and in the Church, so 
selfish, so blind, so destructive, whenever and whithersoever 
it moves, there is opposed the example of Jesus Christ, 
whose power on earth resided in his renunciation of power, 
whose greatness consisted in his lowly-mindedness. He 
came to promote the same mind in others, to extirpate the 
love of power firom the human heart. There is indeed a 
love of power which hardly seems selfish, because it finds 
gratification in the pursuit of great and noble ends. But 
even this is very apt to develop most predominantly the 
element of selfishness, and he who commenced a great 
patriot or distinguished reformer loses his original bright- 
ness and his original power. Cromwell began nobly, and 
he deserved the poet's eulogy, that 

** He was great ere fortune made him so ; 
And wars, like mists that rise against the smi, 
Made him bat greater seem, not greater grow." 

But in him the exercise of power begat the love of power, 
and he added another to the tyrannies of the world. Na- 
poleon's heart swelled in early youth with genuine aspira- 
tions for the liberty of the French people, but in the end he 
became selfish and grasping. It is hazardous to seek for 
power at all, — to seek even for the power to do good, as 
power, or to love it when possessed. But it is the mind of 
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Christ simply to do good itself, whether we are, or are not, 
in what may seem a situation of power to do good. We 
are not to aim to be each a god, each a chief among men ; 
but to be content to be each a man — if indeed we may 
attain to be a man, — nay, content to be a common man, as 
to worldly position. For such Jesus was. If we have ele- 
ments of character which secure position, if we have wealth, 
which ordinarily secures it, or if chance has given it to us, 
we are to renounce the consideration which mere position 
gives. We are not to seek to be ministered to, but to min- 
ister. In the spirit of Him whom we call Master, we are to 
be servants one of another, and no work belonging to the 
humble office of a servant, by which we may minister to 
the wants or the comfort of our fellow-men, be it so humble 
as to wash their feet, is to be thought too low for any of us. 
And, if need be, we must lay down our lives, sacrifice what 
men are accustomed to hold dear, receive an ignominy 
with it worse than the pain itself of death, for Jesus' sake 
and the Gospel's, for the love of men and the love of God. 

The spirit of the Master was born in a few whom he 
chose, was breathed into them from his own breast, and 
fostered by his example. In no age since his death has it 
failed to make itself apparent amid the self-seeking of mul- 
titudes. But it does not reach its maturity in a moment. 
If, in the first glow of conversion, we seem to ourselves to 
consecrate all we are and have and hope to be to our Re- 
deemer and Heavenly Father, with no reserve, and all selfish- 
ness seems to have become extirpated, it reappears in subtler 
forms, and we find that to become wholly sanctified, in body, 
soul, and spirit, is the work of a life. Severe discipline is 
often needed to help in our purification. And the severest 
is not seldom that of the attainment of our selfish desires, 
to show how barren a sceptre, for the soul's true peace, has 
been put into our grasp. 

How great the mistake, as how subtle the forms, of self- 
love ! It is the irreversible law of Heaven in all ages past. 
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and will be in all ages to come, and Christ in his teachings 
and life gave it emphatic announcement, that " the last 
shall be first, and the first last." " He who humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted." We never more certainly lose power 
than when we love it, nor gain it than when we cheerfully 
lose it. We never so effectually prepare the way for our 
abasement as when we exalt ourselves. Never has the 
Church been so thoroughly humbled in all that constitutes 
her true glory, never has she been so shorn of all real excel- 
lence in the eyes of others, as when she has presented the 
aspect of many lords, seeking to possess and exercise power. 
Christ is no longer in her; he ceases to speak and act 
through her; she becomes a fragment, or a collection of frag- 
ments ; the elements of decay are working in her ; she be- 
comes like salt that has lost its savor, and is good for noth- 
ing but to be trodden under foot by men. 

Let us, as Christians, recall ourselves continually to the 
mind of Christ, which was apparent in his self-renouncing, 
lowly, but active and benevolent life. If the world is ever to 
be abidingly blessed, and human hearts are to be filled with 
happiness all over the earth, it is to be by diffusing the mind of 
Christ, producing a regenerated humanity, forming one great 
fsimily of families where all are brethren. By no power such 
as the world is wont to use, but by the hidden spiritual 
might of the mind of Christ, is the Church' to do her work, 
bringing men under the attractive power of love, gathering 
those into her bosom into whose characters shall pass the 
transforming effects of self-renunciation, extirpating evil in 
the world by the growth of the plant of goodness, while she 
reaches forth far and wide, to the utmost bounds of the 
habitable globe, with hands from which shall drop the bless- 
ings which she has so freely received. With what influence 
shall not the Gospel then proceed from human lips ! How 
in the purer light of still more Christian lives shall evil be 
rebuked and overthrown! Here is a power legitimately 
possessed and legitimately used, from which shall arise no 
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harm to ourselves or to others. It is a power which will 
come without being sought as power. It will cast a splen- 
dor on the meanest earthly condition. It will write a kingly 
name above the head of every meek sufferer on the Cross, 
every sincere though lowly disciple in every age, and will 
enroll it along with that " Name which is above every name," 
upon the eternal " record on high." 

N. s. F. 



THE TESTIMONY OF THE CHURCH TO THE WRIT- 
TEN WORD. 

It has pleased God to give us not only Revelations, but 
a Record of Revelations ; not only a living, teaching Church, 
but Scriptures fitly caUed Holy, the Book of books, because 
they are freighted with words which are spirit and life unto 
the soul of man. The Bible is one of those common bless- 
ings which, because they are common, are too likely to b6 
little accounted of. It becomes, unless we are on our guard, 
merely a thing of course, and the very eulogies which are 
multiplied upon it serve often, for their vagueness and gen- 
erality, to deaden rather than to quicken attention to the 
transcendent worth which they so feebly celebrate. It is 
the opinion of many persons, that, in spite of our modern 
Sunday schools, the Bible is not as much read and studied 
by the young now as formerly. It is believed, that, in the 
eagerness to run over the new books which encounter us 
every day, the old Book of all is often overlooked, conse- 
crated indeed only in the sense of being set apart from com- 
mon use. We cannot regard it, then, as wholly needless, 
even in this Christian land, to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the claims of the Bible. 

It is the favorite method with some to magnify the Scrip- 
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tares by recounting in their behalf the testimony of Jewish 
and Christian antiquity ; and this testimony is of course pre- 
cisely what we need, when we are endeavoring to settle the 
authorship of the various books. But this is not the only 
testimony which is available for the general purpose. We 
ask, too, " What saith the heart of man ? " especially, 
" What saith that heart which, since the Saviour's coming, 
has beat in sympathy with his heart, that fountain of love 
divine at once and human ? " And the answer may be gath- 
ered from the experience of Christians in all ages; they may 
speak of what they have tried, of what they do know, of 
what has fed them and guided them and comforted them. 
This is a view of the Christian evidences which has been 
much neglected, partly because the function of the Church 
has been overlooked or underrated in antagonism with the 
usurpations of Romanism. For this reason, we shall avoid in 
this paper a discussion either of the general subject of inspi- 
ration, or of the testimonies of Jewish and Christian antiquity 
to the sacred character of the Old and New Testaments. 
We wish rather to take the general faith of the reader in 
the Bible for granted. We do not care now to go behind 
that estimate which the enlightened and thinking portion 
of the Church, in all denominations, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, Trinitarian and Unitarian, Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
and Congregational, unite in putting upon the sacred Book. 
It is no part of our present purpose to verify the conclusions 
of the ancient Church as to the books which should form 
the sacred collection, and be regsurded as the canon or rule 
of faith or practice; we are not inquiring into the authorship 
of Gospel or Prophecy, or attempting to decide whether one 
or another portion ought not to be consigned to the Apoc- 
rypha ; we accept in a large way, and without aiming at 
speculative nicety of definition or exactness of detail; we 
wish to press upon the reader's notice the testimony of the 
Christian consciousness, ancient and modern, Catholic and 
Protestant, to the fact, that out of the heart of the Scrip- 
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tures, Old and New, there comes to our hearts a voice of 
divine instruction and consolation, — the voice of God 
through Lawgiver, Prophets, Apostles, and the very Son 
of God, the very Light of light, to the soul of man. 

This is to us a very significant fact, and well worth press- 
ing. Indeed, we recognize in it an authentic divine testi- 
mony, provided for in the original constitution of the Chris- 
tian Church, as a perpetual society of which Christ is the 
living Head and continual Inspirer, a community whose 
essential faith is one through all the Christian ages. There 
is a Christian consciousness awakened in the beginning by 
Christ, and perpetuated by Christian descent, by the trans- 
mission of church life through all Christian time. It is the 
inspiration of the Lord and Redeemer; the word of God 
made flesh from age to age ; it is the fruit of the Holy 
Ghost abiding in the Christian community, and in each 
sincere believer. By yirtue of it, the Church is a living, not 
a dead body. By virtue of it, Christ evermore comes anew 
into the world. By virtue of it, his faith unfolds into new 
forms and fresh applications, and outgrows the old cere- 
monies and creeds. By virtue of it, the true Church is an 
inspired and teaching Church in a far higher sense than the 
Romanist maintains when he presses upon us the infallibility 
whether of pope or of council, or of both combined. This 
Christian consciousness, this testimony of Christ in the 
soul of man, .supplies a grand practical evidence for the 
divine authority of the Scriptures. We do not mean that 
we have not besides abundant historical evidence, but for 
the multitude of Christians this is not so available, so usa- 
ble, as the response which comes from the heart, or the direct 
vision of the eye which God has opened to discern his own 
signature. If the picture, the work of human hands, the 
embodiment of the artist's thought, tells its own tale, — does 
not need to have its significance written under it, — must not 
a revelation of God have some unmistakable marks which 
shall testify to its nature and origin ? Will it be necessary, 
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save before the dead, to be for ever reciting its history and 
pressing its claims from by-gone records? The words of 
God cannot be so like our poor human words, that we shall 
easily confound the one with the other. The multitude of 
Protestants, more zealous for Protestantism than wise to ad- 
vance the cause of Christianity, have without due qualifi- 
cation set up the Scriptures against the Church, and have 
entirely lost sight of the co-ordinate testimony of the Chris- 
tian consciousness. To be rid of the extravagant d^ssump- 
tions of church authority, they have denied this authority 
altogether. They have thought to magnify the Word com- 
mitted to the parchment and the paper leaf, by disowning 
the great fact witnessed to by this very Word, — that the 
divine seed is sown in human hearts, that Gospel and 
Epistle are written upon the fleshly tablets within, and that 
the consent of the one with the other, the sweet blending 
of the utterances from the inward and the outward shrines, 
constitutes the perfect, the highest, and the only wholly sat- 
isfactory testimony to the present God. It is good to go 
back with the Protestant to early church history, and read 
the testimony of men, whose opportunities for the formation 
of a sound judgment in the premises were abundant, to the 
genuineness and authenticity of certain sacred writings ; but 
it is not good to say with the Protestant, that the Church is 
not a divine instrument as well as the Bible, that men can- 
not be saved unless they are permitted to read the Scrip- 
tures or to hear them read, that the good Providence has 
arranged no other instrumentality for awakening and nour- 
ishing a divine life in the soul, that the kingdom might not 
have been extended, as it was established, by preaching as 
well as by reading, that the Bible is the only divine method, 
as well as one of the divine methods, and that the Holy 
Spirit, ever present, ever efiicient, does not use living Chris- 
tians to make Christians. Let us believe in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and in the Holy Catholic Church, — not Romish, for 
that is not Catholic, — but truly Catholic, truly universal. 
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And when millions and millions of believing men and womenj 
who know nothing of what are called the evidences, are 
utterly ignorant of Paley, Larduer, and Norton, tell us this 
Bible is God's word to us, and the nearer we live to God 
and the more we struggle against the world, the flesh, and 
the Devil, the dearer is it to us and the more divine, — let us 
hail their testimony as the voice of the spirit, and thank 
the sacred Providence that in more than one way he draws 
near to his people ; and we shall prize the Bible all the more 
when we are not for ever sent back to sacred history for the 
authentication of its transcendent claims. 

Fewer words, perhaps, would have justified our purpose 
of confining ourselves in an attempt to magnify the Holy 
Scriptures to what may be called popular religious testi- 
mony in their behalf. There is enough of this, even if we 
seek for it only amongst those who speak our own tongue ; 
and when we are told that the Bible has been translated into 
one hundred and fifty-two different languages, we must be 
impressed with the mighty hold which it has taken upon 
the world's heart. But without giving heed to these other 
tongues, let us turn our thoughts for a moment to our 
English Bible, the vernaculsur translation of the original 
Hebrew and Greek. 

Nearly two centuries and a half have passed away since, 
in 1611, this version of the Scriptures, prepared under the 
direction and patronage of King James the First, was given 
to England ; but as we read it, we are carried back still 
farther by more than two centuries, for we trace in our com- 
paratively modern Bible the plain marks of that strong 
master-hand which first gave the word of God to the Eng- 
lish people in their own speech, then but just emerging into 
vigorous youth. Our King James's Bible continually re- 
minds the reader of the first translation, completed in 1384 
by the brave Reformer, John WicklifFe, a book which un- 
questionably went far to settle our mother speech. Out 
of the original English Bible, published more than four cen- 
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tones and a half ago, — scattered before that in little por- 
tions, as it was wrought out, and issued throughout the 
hamlets of England, amongst the common people who 
could listen though they could not read, — out of Wickliffe's 
Bible grew, through subsequent revisions, the sacred book 
that is in the hands of the English reader to day. It was 
translated, indeed, not from the original tongues, but from 
the version used by the Romish Church, and known as the 
Vulgate, the work of Jerome in the fourth century ; but it 
substantially represents the original, and proved for multi- 
tudes, to whom the original Scriptures would have been 
sealed books, the very bread and water of life. One hun- 
dred and seventy copies of it, more or less complete, have 
come down to our time ; and this, it must be remembered, 
was before the invention of printing, and notwithstanding 
the destruction of a vast number of manuscripts by the 
bonfires of the Romanists. How much was undergone 
from that earliest period of the Reformation in England, 
by those who were eager to read the Scriptures and to scatter 
them abroad, and how much labor was bestowed by learned 
scholars to put the Bible within the reach of the unlearned ! 
Little do we who take it up as of right realize how dearly 
the right was purchased! William Tyndale, the second 
translator, found, after some weary waiting, not only " that 
there was no room in my Lord of London's palace to trans- 
late the New Testament, but also that there was no place 
to do it in all England," and was obliged to carry on his 
work abroad, and to send his New Testament to his native 
country from the city of Worms, often only to be seized 
and burned, as once at St. Paul's Cross in London, in 1530. 
His complete translation of the Bible was not published 
until a year after his martyrdom ; but then it was brought 
out, through a change of politics, as the first authorized Eng- 
lish Bible, though the version of Coverdale, which attracted 
comparatively little attention, had appeared two years before. 
In 1538, the clergy of England received the following in;- 
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junction : " Ye shall provide, before the ensuing Feast of the 
Nativity, one book of the whole Bible, of the largest vol- 
ume in English, and the same set up in some convenient 
place within the said church that ye have care of, where 
your parishioners may most conveniently resort to the same 
and read it; the charges of which book shall be ratably 
borne between you, the parson, and parishioners afore- 
said." " Ye shall discourage no man privily or apertly 
from the reading or the hearing of the said Bible, but shall 
expressly provoke, stir, and exhort every person to read the 
same as that which is the very lively Word of God, that 
every Christian person is bound to embrace, believe, and 
follow if they look to be saved, admonishing them neverthe- 
less to avoid all contention and altercation therein, but to 
use an honest sobriety in their inquisition of the true sense 
of the same, and to refer the explanation of obscure pas- 
sages to men of higher judgment in the Sacred Scriptures." 
Six large Bibles were chained to reading-desks in St. Paul's 
for the accommodation of the people, and those who could 
read in a clear voice gathered the multitude about them. 
From this time, with two seasons of reaction, — the first but 
short, during the last three years of Henry the Eighth, the 
second longer, during the reign of Mary, — the authorized 
version of the Bible was put freely into the hands of Eng- 
lishmen ; — the authorized version, we say, because the use 
of the Genevan translation, a favorite with the Puritans, 
was forbidden by Archbishop Laud. Besides Wickliffe, 
Tyndale, and Coverdale, we should name Taverner in 1534, 
Cranmer in 1540, the Genevan translators in 1560, the asso- 
ciated bishops in 1608, and the Romish translators at Douay 
from 1582 to 1610, the year preceding the final issue of our 
present version. 

These few facts have been brought anew to our notice in 
reading an excellent, though somewhat over-Protestanj; book, 
lately prepared by Mrs. Conant, upon the history of the 
English translation of the Bible, and no one can trace this 
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history without recognizing his debt of gratitude to our 
Protestant ancestors. Wickliffe, Tyndale, and the rest of the 
goodly company, rise before us as we hold the blessed book in 
otir hands, and they speak touching and eloquent words of 
the wisdom which they were willing to purchase for others 
at such great cost to themselves : they are witnesses for the 
Divine Word, and their testimony all can understand. 

But here we may be told that this is Protestant testi- 
mony, and that the history of the Church contains many 
records of Bible burnings as well as of Bible distributions. 
Must we not conclude that the Romanist does not honor 
the Bible? We reply, that we must conclude nothing of 
the sort. The Romanist, equally with the Protestant, holds 
the Scriptures to be sacred, the record of the Divine reve- 
lations, and authoritative in matters of faith ; but he holds 
farther that the Church is empowered and bound to inter- 
pret the Scriptures to the common mind, and must exercise 
caution in placing their contents before the eyes of the un- 
stable, to be wrested by them to their destruction. Recog- 
nizing and realizing the estimation in which the Bible is 
sure to be held, he is all the more desirous that it should 
be understood in what seems to him the right way. Know- 
ing that the word of God is sharper than any two-edged 
sword, he is unwilling that it should come into any but 
steady and skilful hands. Justice has not always been done 
to the conservative party at the time of the Reformation. 
There is no reason to doubt that their best minds seriously 
questioned the wisdom of scattering the whole Bible broad- 
cast amongst men and women who had just been awakened 
to earnest reflection upon religious subjects, and had had 
no experience in the study of written revelations, and the 
comparison of various and seemingly inconsistent texts. 
They feared lest sectarianism, fanaticism, and at last a 
despairing infidelity, would be the issue ; they dreaded these 
results all the more, because they knew that every word 
of the Bible would be accounted divine and authoritative. 
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Undoubtedly this timidity increased as the struggle between 
the old and new went on, and the very foundations of sociely 
seemed to be upheaved, and the most startling radicalisms 
made their confident appeal to Scripture. Their duty for 
the time at least seemed to be rather to raise barriers than to 
pull them down. Not now, they said, not now ; wait till this 
excitement shall have subsided. Sir Thomas More, whose 
sincerity it is hard to question, at first favored the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the vernacular, but at last became 
alarmed at the prospect, and, although he admitted the gen- 
eral principle that the Bible is for all, maintained that the 
world was not ready for its application. Then it .should 
be considered, that the translations were objected to because 
they were colored by the new theology, and were regarded as 
in some sort controversial tracts, speaking in the name and in 
the words of Scripture ; and what the Protestants call a Bible 
burning, the Romanist would regard as the destruction of a 
false and deceptive version of the Bible. Moreover, as to 
persecutions, they were recognized as suitable penalties by 
both sides, meted out on all hands, inflicted by the Roman- 
ist upoii the Anglican, and by the Anglican upon the 
Puritan, and often prompted far more by political than by 
religious considerations. 

Thus much has been said on this point, because it seemed 
so desirable to defend our fellow- Christians of the Romish 
Church against the charge of hating the Bible, which is so 
freely urged against them in some quarters. Still it must 
be admitted that they do not approve of its unrestricted cir- 
culation, and they utterly deny the right of the private 
reason to interpret it ; and their temper is in striking contrast 
with that Protestant spirit which seeks to send the Bible 
everywhere, — to place a copy before all eyes that have skill 
to trace its letters. 

The best experience, then, of the Christian world, Catholic 
and Protestant, commends the Holy Scriptures to us as a 
pearl of great price, and the hinge of the controversy between 
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the old and new Church is here : " Does he who chrculates the 
Scriptures amongst the great multitude violate the precept 
which forbids us to scatter pearls before swine ? " What 
is our answer to this question ? The Bible may be, and has 
been, abused, like every other good gift of God. It is not 
the only instrument for the world's redemption. It is not 
the only source of religious knowledge. But it is an instru- 
ment second in importance to no other for the recovery of 
our world from sin and sorrow. In these days of illumi- 
nation, real and fancied, it would be idle, to say the least, to 
attempt to check in any way inquiry into its contents. The 
flood-gates are up, and the wise man will seek to guide the 
tide that cannot be put back. Moreover, in the long run, 
under the blessing of that Providence which gives living 
teachers as well as printed Gospels in times of adversity, 
if not under the blinding light of worldly success, the Bible 
will commend itself as the Book of Religion, the Word of 
Grod for the people. The more their other books are multi- 
plied, the more will they need this, and it will satisfy their 
hearts as no other book will. As yet it is comparatively 
a new possession, and the misuse of it is very noticeable ; but 
as time goes on, the sober sense and Christian intelligence 
of Christendom will prove better interpreters of the word 
than any Council of Trent or Assembly of Westminster. 
The Christian world must soon learn to distinguish between 
a superstitious and a truly reverent regard for the sacred 
Book, between the revelation and the record of the revela- 
tion. The wise Christian heart will understand that the 
New Testament must control and interpret the Old ; that the 
flower is more complete than the bud out of which it was 
unfolded; that Prophets and Evangelists are sent to teach, not 
science, but religion ; that the practices and institutions of 
the patriarchs are not fairly quoted as against the spirit of 
Christ ; that we have had but one Master, and but one per- 
fect Example. Christians will hold it sufficient to concede 
to the Bible what it claims for itself, and will accord the 
honor that is due all the more genially, because they are not 
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embarrassed by eflforts to defend the indefensible. Then the 
Old Testament, which has suffered about equally from in- 
judicious friend and bitter foe, will regain the hold which it 
is to be feared it has lost upon many hearts, and the whole 
Bible shall be to the children what it was to the fathers. 

Let it go forth ! the whole of it, for the least precious 
portions prepare for and illustrate the most precious, and the 
hand of God with his people is recognized throughout. Let 
it go forth without much care to amend or retranslate ; it is 
substantially correct now, and that plain old English, con- 
secrated by the blood and tears of martyrs, and by the de- 
votions of centuries, has an incalculable value of its own. 
Place the Old Testament stories unparaphrased and undi- 
luted before the eyes of the young, and they will find them 
deeply interesting. Let the majestic Lawgiver, the heroic 
Prophets, the brave and holy Apostles, still educate the peo- 
ple, and witness for and call out that deep earnestness to 
which Christ ministers. From all its pages the Book will 
speak to those who have ears to hear, and will speak the 
right words: is there any voice, human or divine, which 
can do more? Selections from the Bible are well, and it 
would greatly aid its common perusal could it be published 
in separate portions, and without the embarrassing divisions 
into chapter and verse ; and yet the whole should go, too, 
without any gloss, sectarian or other, as our excellent Bible 
Society sends it out, to tell its own tale, to be wafted a 
living seed upon the breath of Him who gave it, to meet the 
laborer when he goes home to his cabin at the close of the 
day, to preach from the lonely hill-side where no church-bell 
wakes the echoes, to encounter the traveller in his way-side 
inn, and throw about him the armor of religion in place of 
the defences of home, to float upon lake, river, and ocean 
in the legion of steamships, witnessing everywhere for God, 
who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time 
past to the fathers by the prophets, and in these latter days 
is speaking to us by his own Son. 

R. E, 
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WILLIE ZECHER: GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY.* 

The Court-House, standing in the solemn night, 
Now mildly shines, and now is wrapped in gloom, 

As through the driving clouds the half-moon's light 
Beams fitfully, and hints uncertain doom. 

So through a mother's tears a mother's eyes ^ 
G^ze fondly on the child she fears to lose ; 

So angels from their seats in Paradise 
With anxious faces bend o'er human woes. 

Justice in silence now her vigil keeps, 

Nor calumny nor wrong her cheek can pale ; 

No trumpet voice now tempts her marble lips 
Nor vibrant air disturbs her even scale. 



* Some of the readers of these pages may remember having seen the fact, out 
of which these verses grew, mentioned in the public papers. An interesting 
young German, a stranger in this country, was lately thrown into prison, in a 
county in the State of New York, on a charge of having murdered a farmer who 
was found dead in his bam. Circumstances which, from his ignorance of our 
language and other causes, he was unable to explain, combined to fasten about 
him a singular and perilous network of suspicion. Indeed, there seemed no 
chance for his life; — when he was found one day, in his cell, by the dis- 
tinguished philanthropist and able counsellor, Gerritt Smith. This quick-sighted 
gentleman was soon convinced of his innocence, and undertook his defence. 
After the most indefatigable pains, in spite of the most complicated difficulties, 
having travelled the whole country-side in his own carriage to gather testimony, 
and having labored literally day and night in gratuitous exertions for the un- 
fortunate fellow's cause, he at last happily, and providentially as he himself be- 
lieves, struck upon a train of evidence which, after two sharply contested trials, 
in the hands of this skilful advocate, obtained a clear acquittal. The excitement 
of the protracted case, heightened by the sorrowful situation of the tender ypung 
wife of the accused, wrought upon the sympathies of the neighborhood to a de- 
gree reminding one of the trial of Effie Deans. The whole history of the trans- 
action would discover incidents fraught with a romantic and thrilling attraction. 
The same beneficence that toiled so unweariedly for the poor foreigner's acquittal, 
afterwards provided for him the means of a livelihood. The author of the poem 
was personally conversant with the events as they occurred. — Ed. 
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Twelve men, whence glances yonder flickering light, 
Are met to break the seals of life and death ; 

While bar-room discords mar the peaceful night, 
And vengeful wagers rise on drunken breath. 

Into the grated cell the moonlight flies, 

And fain would visit where none else will come. 

Is it God's blessing breathed from out the skies ? 
Or angel guardian sent from heavenly home ? 

ft 

It lights the gloom, as with an angel's smile, — 

Trances the air as with a kiss of peace. 
" My heart is breaking, — sought in vain for guile, 

Say, heavenly herald ! bring'st thou not release ? " 

Thus the worn prisoner, suppliant, feebly cries. 
And breaks his solitude with trembling prayer. 

The silence, startled with his heavy sighs. 
Re-echoes accents seldom uttered there. 

A heart nigh bursting, long pent up with grief. 

Falls on the bosom of a loving Gk)d. 
Its seals are loosed ; and there it finds relief. 

As fountains burst spontaneous from the sod. 

" O God ! no home, no friends, 'neath alien skies, — 
'Prisoned myself, and thoughts imprisoned in me, — 

Be Thou my country, home, and guardian wise, — 
Thus doubly dungeoned, may I fly to thee. 

" Since simple truth 'gainst vengeance powerless falls, 
And cunning snares of chance my feet restrain, 

O would some earthquake's power might shake these walls, 
Some angel-messenger might loose my chain ! " 

As one who, striving long 'twixt hopes and fears. 

The crisis past, sinks helplessly away. 
So Willie yields to long-resisted tears. 

And falls upon his couch to wait the day. 
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Fair Slumber pillows him upon her breast, 
And leads him in a rosy chain of dreams ; 

Through Memory's halls she takes her silent guest, 
Till now in home and Fatherland he seems. 

" O God ! what vision greets my eye ! 

Is this my native shore ? 
The angry strife I left behind, — 

Was that the Ocean's roar ? 
Is this the Rhine stream flowing down, 

And home do I regain ? 
And see ! are those the glittering spires 

Of Frankfort on the Mayne ? 

" Dear Frankfort ! where my infant eyes 

First opened to the light, 
And boyhood's fleeting holiday 

Passed like a vision bright, 
From all my restless wandering 

And years of toil and pain 
My heart more fondly yearns for thee, 

O Frankfort on the Mayne ! 

" Thy towers against the evening sky 

In ruddy splendor rise. 
But in my heart they pencilled are 

With more than sunset dyes ; 
And as the varying needle strives 

Its wonted course to gain. 
So turns my heart, where'er I roam, 

To Frankfort on the Mayne. 

" Yonder, where St. Bartholomew 

Lifts up its crucic hands, 
And o'er the busy swarm of life 

In benediction stands, 
My father's humble cottage rose ; 

And though obscure and plain, 
'T was far the dearest spot to me 

In Frankfort on the Mayne ; — 
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<< And where Saint Katherine's ample dome 

Reflects the rosy sky, 
And pomts to a celestial home 

With wondrous majesty, 
There Mary's gentle lot was cast, — 

The hope of rr.any a swain : 
But dearer far than all to me 

Is Frankfort on the Mayne. 

^ Together 'neath its chimes we sat 
As evening wore away. 
Until its hymeneal bells 
Kung in our marriage day. 

happy chimes I O magic bells ! 
My tears fall like the rain, 

When I recall those evening hours 
In Frankfort on the Mayne. 

" Beneath its golden crucifix 

We plighted life for life, 
And at its marble altar I 

Received my wedded wife ; 
And then the old cathedral shook 

With the organ's swelling strain, 
And oh ! the happiest man was I 

In Frankfort on the Mayne ! 

" O blessed be this river I 

And those sacred turrets high ! 
And every star that o'er them bends 

In favoring prophecy ! 
By all my dearest memories. 
And love, that ne'er can wane, 

1 ne'er will quit thy blessed gates, 
O Frankfort on the Mayne ! " 

Hark I that ringing ! 
Upward springing, 
Willie lists with quickening breath. 
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Ah ! that calling, 
Heart appalling ! — 
Is it Life, — or is it Death ? 

" Beauteous vision ! 

Dream Eljsian I 
Art thou then for ever fled ? 

Minster towers I 

Native bowers ! 
Are ye but enchantment sped ? 

" No ! — this bolting, 

Harsh, revolting, — 
This is but a dream of night : 

This long waiting 

Within grating — 
Off! away ! and quit my sight ! " 

Hark ! that tolling ! 

Echoing, rolling 
Far into the midnight sky. 

Solemn calling. 

Dread, appalling, — 
Summons it to live, or die ? 



♦/ 



Now cheerily glances the gladdening light, 

And blithe are the voices of morning ; 
And many a heart with expectancy bright 

Is blessing the day that is dawning. 
Yet gladlier rises the morning sun, 
And sweeter the voices of Day, 
And brighter the promise of hope to one 
Who has wasted in prison away : 
For Willie is free. 
And Mary and he 
Are laughing and weeping in joy and glee. 
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Like gay feathered birds in the fleecy sky 

Their frolicsome flight a-winging, 
The sleighs o'er the glistening snow flash by 

With their musical bells a-ringing. 
But merrier far there is one whom I know 

For all that these hours restore him ; 

And whiter than even the glistening snow 

Is the page of his life before him : 

For Willie is free, 

And Mary and he 

Are laughing and weeping in joy and glee ! 

With a white-sailed regatta the heavens are speckled, 

Putting forth from the harbor of Dawning, 
For the silver-sparred bark of the Pleiades, wrecked 

In the orient waves of morning ; 
But a richer and costlier argosy bright 

Puts forth on its quest to-day, 
For visions and hopes which in misery's night 
Have wandered in darkness away. 
For Willie is free 
And Mary and he 
Are laughing and weeping in joy and glee ! 

O bright are the tears which are streaming to-day, 

But they are not tears of sorrow ; 
For Joy, when his deepest debt he will pay. 
From the fountain of tears must borrow ; 
And each gem of joy that thus sparkles so bright 

With a richer than diamond's splendor. 
Shall encircle the brow with a crown of light 
Of him who arose in his strength and might 
And became to the weak a defender : 
For Willie is free 
And Mary and he 
Are laughing and weeping in joy and glee I 

£. M. 
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THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 

More than thirty years, the whole period of a generation of 
men, had elapsed since the public mind in the hill-country of 
Judsea was excited by accounts noised abroad of the visits 
of angels to men, of miracles, and the return of the gift of 
prophecy to devout persons. The priest in the temple had 
come forth dumb from offering the incense of Jewish wor- 
ship, but beckoning unto the people that he had seen a vis- 
ion of an angel in the temple. Six months after, an angel 
visits a retiring virgin in her own home, saying, " Hail, 
highly favored of the Lord ! " And while she was wonder- 
ing what manner of salutation this was, he told her that the 
Holy Ghost should come upon her, and the power of the 
Highest should overshadow her, and she shoul^ bear a son 
whom she should call Jesus, the Son of the Highest, whose 
kingdom should have no end. Zacharias, the priest, re- 
mains dumb till the birth of his son, when the spirit of 
prophecy loosens his tongue, and he praises God, saying, , 
" Blessed be the Lord God of Israel ! for he hath visited 
and redeemed his people, as he hath spoken by the mouth 
of his holy prophets who have been since the world began. 
And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Highest, 
for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare his 
way." The birth of another child is announced to the 
quiet shepherds keeping their flocks by night, by an angel. 
And when he had finished telling them, '' Unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord," suddenly a multitude of the heavenly host appeared 
before them with the angel, praising God, saying, " Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will to 
man ! " Pious men and women in Judeea, and from a far 
country, pay devout homage to this child as the Saviour of 
men. 

Nothing occurs to excite the public mind further for 
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twelve years ; and then this child only asks strange ques- 
tions, above his years, in his visit to the Doctors in the 
temple. 

Of the son of Zacharias nothing is said, but that " the 
child grew and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the deserts 
till the day of his showing unto Israel." Eighteen years 
more pass away without an additional wonder, — without 
anything to arrest the public attention, or direct it upon 
either of these children. Most of the mature persons who 
had heard and discussed the rumors of angel visits, and 
prophetic gifts, and varied wonders, had died without seeing 
any important results coming from them. Simeon and 
Anna — who were so overjoyed at the sight of a babe 
brought into the temple to be circumcised, that they ex- 
claimed, " Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace 
according to thy word ; for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation which thou hast prepared before the face of all 
people, a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy 
people Israel " — had been gathered to the fathers. 

But what does it mean ? Were all those who had seen 
these wonders mistaken ? Were those who had waited 
long years in devout study of ancient prophecies, and in 
prayers, mistaken? And had they passed away under a 
false joy, and left false testimonies respecting these children ? 
Had the gift of prophecy itself proved false, and they who 
thought they had seen the Lord's Anointed been pleased 
with their own imaginations ? The rumors were still afloat, 
but the failure, year after year, of any occurrence correspond- 
ing with them, as a confirmation and further development 
of them, must have made the hopes and the faith which 
they had at first excited fade away. Some were doubtless 
wise enough to suppose, that, if these children really were 
the great personages to whom all prophecy had pointed, 
they would not enter upon their work till their own maturi- 
ty. Most had lost all their excitement, and doubt prevailed. 
Yet these events were making their marks on the channels 
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of Jewish thinking, and the real preparation that God saw 
was needful was going on. A more cautioue and sober ex- 
pectation was constituted by the alternations of hope and 
doubt and reflection and desire and disappointment. Men 
can be taught bnt slowly, very slowly, that expectations to 
which they have given a particular form are wrong. Every- 
thing which they .are likely to take as an encouragement of 
their particnlar view is to be cautiously proposed to theu" 
attention, and in such a way as renders it next to impossible 
to pervert it Besides, in this case there was, and had been 
for years, a great danger of a popular insurrection against 
the Romish authorities, under the notion that the Great 
Deliverer expected by them would bear an earthly sword. 
It is hardly possible for us to understand the greatness of the 
danger in this direction among an intensely bitter and ex- 
citable populace, made prond by their expectations of being 
die ruling nation of the earth. 

Such an insmrection, it is obvious, would be an immense 
hinderance to Christ's proper work, laying the foundations of 
a kingdom which was to have its seat in the heart It Was 
for reasons of this kind that seeds of thought, rumors to 
reflect upon, were scattered among the 'people, and left to 
produce their sober effect for a series of years, without any- 
tiling ihrther of the same kind, till the time had fully come 
when Christ must appear in his official work. 

But where were these children ? Of John it is only said, 
tiiat he "■ grew, and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the des- 
erts till the day of his showing unto Israel." Of Christ it is 
only said, that he went down from Jerusalem from his con- 
versation with the doctors of the temple, and came to Naza- 
reth with his parents, and was subject unto them, and in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, and in favw with God and 
man. 

fhildren, John and Jesus, were separated from each 
arly childhood. Jesns remained subject to his 
Nazareth ; John grew up in the deserts, the thinly 
II. 21 
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inhabited regions beyond Jordan. They did not probably 
Bee each other from their early childhood till Christ came, 
undistinguished among the crowds who came ftom all 
JudEea, to the baptism of John. John was doubtless told 
by his parents of the extraordinary circumstances that at- 
tended his birth, and of the divine declaration of the office 
of his life. At first thought, we should have supposed that 
they who were to have such important relations to each 
other in the establishment of true religion in the world, espe- 
cially as they were kindred by natural ties, would have had 
a most intimate acquaintance with each other. But there 
is another reason obvious to reflection why tbey should be 
entirely separated, and John should be ignorant of Jesus. It 
is this: that there should he no possibility of saying that 
they had mutual understandings to deceive the people, in 
order to gain influence and authority. It was a fact easily 
ascertainable, that John could have had no personal acquaint- 
ance with Jeaus, as he himself told the Jews when they 
sent to him to inquire who he was ; that is, in what char- 
acter he came. He confessed, " I knew him not, but he 
who sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me. 
Upon whom thou %halt see the Spirit descending, and re- 
maining on him, the same is he which baptizeth with the 
Holy Ghost And I saw, and bare record that this is the 
Son of God." When, now, it is clear that John was not 
personally acquainted with Jesus, and that he was intro- 
duced to him by a miraculous sign foretold to John by God, 
it is manifest that it could not be said that there was any 
collusion between them. 

Though John was secluded from human instructors, he 
did not grow up untaught, nor with the great native powers 
of his mind undeveloped. He was doubtless told by his 
parents unto what office he was appointed, even before his 
birth. God, who had so signally appointed him for the 
office, would give him the powers therefor, and watch t 
his moral development. He therefore was guided i 
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tades, that his nature might grow up under communion 
with God, meditation on his word, and, in the latter period, 
under voluntary effort to prepare for the work which God 
doubtless intimated to him, by his Spirit, was at hand. We 
have the most positive certainty of his greatness from the 
testimony of Christ. " Of those who are born of women, 
there has not been a greater than John the Baptist." And 
when he came forth to his work, he showed that he was 
filled with a sense of the greatness of God, and with rever- 
ence for him, with the great ideas and spirit which come 
firom communion with God so frequent and long as to be 
really educated by them ; that he had no fear of any man, 
no such respect for office or station or reputation among 
others as to prevent him from telling every one of them 
their sins, and warning them to flee from the wrath to come. 
He was evidently so familiar with God and holiness, that 
he readily detected wickedness, their opposite, and spon- 
taneously told them of the revulsion of his soul from it. 
If he saw in the bearing of those who came to be baptized 
of him, a proud opposition of heart to the holt/ kingdom 
which he came to introduce, and a selfish calculation only, 
in seeking to be enrolled among those who were prepared 
to welcome the new King, he expressed his horror at them 
by the terrible repulse, *' O generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come ? Bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance." His is one of the many in- 
stances to show that boldness and holy indignation against 
a proud and selfish iniquity increase with the personal holi- 
ness of the heart. 

But now, that God who had been educating this second 
Elijah, this forerunner of Christ, after his own wisdom, 
came to him with a more definite message. Jesus was 
approaching maturity; he must be manifested to Israel in 
methods which will convince all but those who refuse to be 
convinced. The exactness of statement as given by Luke 
is very noticeable. *< Now in the fifteenth year of the reign 
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of Tiberius Csesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judaea, 
and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip 
tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of Trachonitis, and Lysa- 
nias the tetrarch of Abilene, Annas and Caiaphas being the 
high-priests, the word of the Lord came unto John, the son 
of Zacharias, in the wilderness. And he came into all the 
region about Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins ; as it is written in the book of the 
words of Esaias the prophet, saying, The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord." 
The preparation which God had wrought in the public 
mind for such preaching, the state of expectation by the 
quiet circulations of the rumors of thirty years, is evident 
by the effects of his preaching. " Then went out to him 
Jerusalem and all Judsea, and all the region round about 
Jordan, and were baptized of him, confessing their sins." 

The questions naturally arise. What is the significance of 
John's baptism ? Why did Christ need a forerunner at all? 

We can answer the last question by the general fact, that 
all such changes so great as that of a new dispensation 
of religion, of pure spirituality, the very nature of which 
requires the chosen affection of the heart for it, with only 
forms enough for its proper manifestation and growth, — 
such a new dispensation, taking the place of one of mul- 
tipUed forms and outward splendor, — with which forms and 
splendor so many hallowed associations were united, — must 
need to be gradually introduced to the attention of men, and 
gradually unfolded to them. The whole habits of thought 
and feeling and outward customs of a people are not so 
easily changed, even though they are expecting a change 
by divine authority. It is easier to produce a general popu- 
lar impression that some change is to take place, than it is 
to induce them to accept intelligently and heartily the par- 
ticular change which would raise them so far above their 
present moral condition. God has therefore but followed 
the general working of the human mind, when he brought 
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about so many precurrent events, and gave Christ a fore- 
runner whose trumpet voice from the wilderness echoed 
through Jerusalem and over all the plains of Judaea, and 
aroused men to go out to see who and what he was. 

The particular excitement and excitability of the Jews at 
this time are evident on the face of the narrative. " There 
went out to him all the land of Judeea, and they of Jerusa- 
lem.'* See, too, with what eagerness they inquire, " Who 
art thou ? " When he confessed, ** I am not the Christ," 
they press on, " What then ? Art thou Elias ? And he 
saith, I am not. Art thou that prophet ? And he answered. 
No. Then said they unto him, Who art thou ? What sayest 
thou of thyself? He said, I am the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord." 
And they asked him further, " Why baptizest thou then, if 
thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet ? " 
John's reply was, that his was a preparatory baptism of 
water for one who should baptize with the Holy Ghost. It 
was surely wise that much of this curious and non-intelli- 
gent excitement should waste itself upon John, while his 
preaching and baptism should work on their minds a soberer 
preparation to meet the presence and preaching of Christ 
himself. This is the reason why John continued his minis- 
try, even after Christ had been made known by the miracle 
at his baptism, and had begun his own work of teaching 
and working miracles. Neither Christ nor John expected 
that Christ would rely on the testimony of John to be re- 
ceived by the people. Christ would make his own evidence, 
by his own preaching and work, to those who were prepared 
to receive him. John only turned public attention to him, 
and introduced him by all the influence of his prophetic 
character, as the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world. We might well stop here to let the celestial 
melody of these words ring on our hearts. "Behold the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world ! " 
These are the words which the herald of Christ uses to 
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introduce him to the world. John keeps on his preaching 
and baptism, pointing all the time to Christ, who, he con- 
stantly declares, is preferred before him ; who is to increase 
while he decreases ; who is so much higher than himself that 
he is not worthy to unloose his shoes. He preached on in 
this turning of attention to Christ till he was arrested by his 
imprisonment, and his work was done. 

If now we return to the question of the Jews, " Why 
baptizest thou ? " or, What is the significance of John's bap- 
tism ? we answer, that the use of water in various forms as 
a religious rite was and is, and ever has been, emblematic of 
purification. What it particularly signifies in any particular 
instance is to be learned by the instructions connected with 
its use. The washings of the priesthood signified the pecu- 
liar sanctity of their 6ffice. The use of water after Mosaic 
defilements, before one could be permitted to join the wor- 
shipping assemblies, constantly reminded the Jews that they 
were a people devoted to the Lord, and that inward holiness 
alone became them. The meaning of John's baptism may 
be learned by the strain of his preaching. Baptism is an 
emblem symbolical of the ideas taught in connection with 
it, and to those who are actually baptized, it signifies their 
acceptance of those ideas as true, and their purpose to con* 
form to them in their lives. We are definitely taught what 
was the special strain of John's preaching. He taught that 
the kingdom of God was at hand; that the Great Deliverer, 
the Desire of all nations, the Saviour of men, was soon to 
make his appearance, — in the lifetime of those whom he 
addressed. ^' I am come to admonish you to prepare for his 
coming. He comes as a king of righteousness. Those who 
are addicted to base corruption cannot be received by him, 
— are not prepared on their part to receive him. All ye 
who desire his coming and to have part in his kingdom, 
turn from wicked practices ; reform your lives in what you 
know is wrong, and present yourselves to him when he 
comes, as those who are ready to receive the deeper lessons 
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of hearty repentance which he shall give, and to welcome 
into your hearts the essentially purifying power of his spirit. 
It is a kingdom of righteousness ; who can be ready for it 
who is permitting his corrupt desires to have their full, con- 
scions flow ? Who can be prepared for it but those who, 
conscious of sin,^ and restraining its power, breaking off from 
its outward practices, hold themselves ready to receive his 
purifying influences and to follow his holy commands ? As 
much as this you can do and must do ; this is the least that 
can be called a preparation for the coming of him who will 
flift the people as one winnows the chafi* from the wheat. 
He oomes with his fan in his hand ; and he will gather the 
wheat into his storehouse, but will bum up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire. Ye who are willing to confess your 
need of such a Saviour, your desire for his coming, your 
expectation that he will soon come, your readiness to accept 
him when he is revealed, may express it all by accepting the 
baptism of my hands. I indeed only baptize with water, as 
an emblem of your readiness to receive the baptism of him 
who Cometh after me ; he will baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost *' 

Multitudes accepted the baptism. Among the crowds, 
but unknown of them, unknown before even of John, Jesus 
came to receive baptism. But why should Christ receive 
baptism of John ? He had no sin to confess, to break off 
£rom ; no Saviour to expect. Still it had a significance for 
the people, and for John, for himself and for all mankind. 
For the people of that time it showed that he sanctioned 
the tone of John's preaching, the views he had taught them, 
and that he accepted him as his forerunner. It was also 
an act of condescension to show that he would stand on the 
same ground with his followers. To John personally it was 
the public declaration of his acceptance of his ministry, a 
declaration which must have been peculiarly affecting in the 
state of mind in which he was, with a shrinking humility 
forbidding him to come, saying, ''I have need to be bap- 
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tized of thee, and comest'thou to me?" John's bearing 
before Jesus is in noticeable contrast with his conduct before 
all others, as individuals or in crowds. This son of the des- 
ert, who bore himself with a lofty elevation above other 
men, was as gentle and obedient as a bashful child, before 
the Saviour, who now for the first time stood in his pres- 
ence. He shows that he felt what he had said in his preach- 
ing : " I am not worthy to unloose his shoes." Yet so soon 
as Christ expressed its appropriateness, he hesitated not to 
baptize him. Then straightway there took place the chief 
significance of Christ's baptism to John. That sublime sig- 
nal was shown foretold to John by God, by which he should 
be certain of the person of Jesus. It was the divine intro- 
duction of Jestis to John and the world. In this view how 
intensely interesting, how inexpressibly sublime, is this scene! 
The sacred Spirit, like a celestial dove, descends from the 
opened heavens, lights, and remains upon Jesus. While the 
unseen Father, whom no man hath seen or can see, utters 
firom those opened heavens, " This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased." Be assured, my servant John ; 
hear, O Earth ! This is my beloved Son ! 

To Jesus himself this ordinance had a weight equal to 
any moment of his life. It was the appointed time for his 
Divine anointing for his great office. He had as yet done 
no work as the Saviour of men. While he submits to the 
outward and visible ordinance as an evidence to men of 
who he is, he receives that greater baptism by which his 
otvn soul reaches the point of perfect ripeness for his office, 
and is filled with the spirit without measure^ so that he of 
his own personal activity can go forth baptizing with the Holy 
Ghost This is the act wherein is given the meaning of his 
name, the Messiah^ the Oirist^ the Anointed of God, — the 
anointed of God^ not by human instrumentality, but in his 
own miraculous way. To all that is human in Christ, what 
a point of sacred interest is here ! His soul received a 
deeper consciousness of union and sympathy with God than 
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he ever had before, and he went forth capable of exerting the 
powers and dispensing the blessings of his eternal kingdom, 
working miracles and sen4ing his renewing spirit into the 
hearts of men. 

Henceforth he is so filled of Divinity that he could baptize 
with the Holy Ghost. His baptism is the outward investi- 
tore and inward qualifying of the man Christ Jesus by the 
Deity for his official work. Outwardly, his baptism is his 
induction into his office as the Saviour of men and the 
Head of the Church, and his visible and audible introduction 
to the world by the invisible Father. Inwardly, it was the 
endowing him with the power and wisdom needful for his 
office, so that he could personally rule, and dispense his gifts 
of miracles, of grace, of the spirit, and of eternal life, at his 
will. Henceforth before the world, henceforth in himself, he 
is Head over all things to the Church. 

This introduces another permanent significance of this 
baptism to the whole world. The scene of this baptism is 
a sublime evidence of the Deity of Christ, and an affecting 
revelation of the whole Deity; — and all of God that we 
shall ever know in this world. In him surely the Deity 
dwells in such sense that we can have personal communion 
with God in him, to whom the spirit was so given without 
measure that he can by his own personal act baptize with 
the Holy Ghost. This power to baptize with the Holy 
Ghost, John has repeatedly affirmed. He said to those who 
came to him before the baptism of Jesus, " I indeed baptize 
you with water, but one mightier than I cometh, the latchet 
of whose shoes I am unworthy to unloose ; he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost." He testifies that he saw the 
Holy Spirit fall upon him, and declares afterwards that the 
same baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And he gives addi- 
tional testimony in these words : " He that cometh from 
above is above all. For he whom God hath sent speaj^eth 
the words of God; for God giveth not the spirit by measure 
unto him." What can this mean, but that the spirit of God 
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SO dwells in the man appointed of God to receive him, that 
what he does are the works of God, — that what he says are 
the words of God? " The Father loveth the Son, and hath 
given all things into his hands. He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life ; and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on 
him." But we have still more affecting proof from the voice 
of the invisible Father, " This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased." We are told by the Scriptures what the 
Son means. " No man hath seen God at any time ; the only 
begotten Son^ who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath re- 
vealed him." What can this mean but that the Son is God 
revealed^ — God seen, — the unseen God manifested to the 
world, the brightness of the Father's glory, the express image 
of his person, the visible ideal of the invisible God ? I have 
said, too, we have an affecting revelation of the whole Deity, 
at this point of time. Here, it may be well said, — here the 
whole Deity is known. We have the threefold aspect under 
which the Divine Being has presented himself to the human 
mind exhibited in one view. God in the secret splendors of 
his nature, unto which no man can approach, the Unseen 
and Unrevealable, utters his voice from the opened heavens, 
and says of him upon whom the Spirit rests, " This is my 
beloved Son." Here is God presented to thought, first as 
he dwells beyond the veil of revelation, which is never to be 
lifted ; secondly, the same God presenting himself in the 
most definite ideal of a personal God which we shall ever 
have ; thirdly, the same God as a Spirit to renew and rule 
in the hearts of men. Here we have, first, in the meek, be- 
loved Son, God so clearly manifested in the flesh that we 
may never lose the idea of a definite personal God, and never 
doubt his interest in our nature^ in which he has condescended 
to dwell and reveal himself; secondly, in the Spirit, the same 
God as the^ agent who works in us to do his will ; and third- 
ly, the same God telling us that there are depths in his na- 
ture beyond all possible revelation and conception of man. 
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Here we have the Deity saying that the Deity revealed in the 
Son is the same Deity toith that which can never be revealed. 
For John, having his eye on this scene, says, " No man bath 
seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath revealed him." Here we have 
the One God, in three aspects, for our contemplation and 
affectionate embrace. Here we have the united Three, the 
undivided One, in a blaze of miraculous glory let down from 
the parted heavens. And when our Lord has left it for all 
ha disciples to be received into his oi^nized kingdom, by 
baptism into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, can one doubt that he would have us accept 
him in. the fulness of bis revelations, in all the meaning that 
is contained under these forms of coming to our hearts? 
Can we doubt that he is present to bless, in a peculiar sense, 
in their baptism, those who recognize him as he has made 
himself known ? 

And does not the lite itself assume a dignity we too sel- 
dom give it, and, when received with full and intelligent 
&ith, convey blessings which we too seldom think of? If 
the whole Deity is present in those three personal aspects, 
under one or all of which alone he ever comes to the human 
mind, and under one or all of which alone the human mind 
can conceive of him ; if we are reminded of bis presence by 
the very words of the rite ; if we are baptized in the very 
name, that is, unto the very person, God, as thus presented ; 
if our reception of the ordinance implies the free-will offering 
of ourselves to God, — can we doubt that God dispenses his 
clioicest blessings to the heart at such a time, especially to 
those who recognize his presence in the homogeneous and 
united glory of this threefold manifestation ? K he is pres- 
ent in all the ways in which he ever comes to the heart, will 
be npt also work with peculiar power to quicken the new life 
in our J^hts ? If so, the ceremony is not a mere ceremony, 
not a ^Br sober form, in which we profess our faith in 
Christianity and our purpose to live a Christian life, but 
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whieli may be dispensed with at will, or for which we may 
find a Bubetitute in any decent way of telling the world that 
we own Chriat as our Saviour, Bat it is a rite appointed 
by his own express command, a rite at which he is present 
in his completed manifeatation, and with which he works 
his varied work of redeeming the soul from sin, and comfort- 
ing it with hie grace ; and to- go without the rite is to de- 
prive ourselves of the blessing. 



OF THE PICTUKESQUE BEAUTY AEOUWD US. 



It ia a common complaint, if not a settled belief, that the 
Eu^st must seek his subjects abroad ; that our owA coantry 
is deficient in those elements of picturesque beauty ^vhich 
esdte the imagination and inspire the desire of reprodoc- 
tion in ideal representation. It is culture, not nature, which 
the artist must seek in other lands. It is the means, and not 
the subjects, which are wanting to artistic expression ia 
America. " It is worth while to go to college," says Emer- 
son, " only to leam of how little importance it is to go to 
college," So is it necessary for the artist and man of taste 
to open his eyes by foreign travel, that he may learn to see 
that which lies near about him at home. A critic in a New 
York paper wonders that " our artists will stiU be painting 
over and over again trees and rocks and still water, instead 
of seeking in the new regions of South America, Afnca, or 
the South Sea Islands, wild and striking scenes which would 
interest the spectator " I Poor man, who knew not that the 
great Artist in one single year makes a variety of pictures 
out of the meanest bit of sky and rock and trees and still 
water, such as the true lover of nature might paij^k|t ever, 
and never tire of beholding. Give to a painter Si^nins 
of Claude or lieniers, or the earnest heart of the French 
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Millet, and we will engage to find subjects in our own New 
England which shall afford him full scope for a lifetime. 

Let the landscape painter compare our own country with 
those parts of Europe most visited by the artist. He must 
give up ruined castles, tall-spired cathedrals, and historic 
associations, to begin with. He must learn to overlook 
churches which attempt and outrage every order of archi- 
tecture at once, must shut his eyes on sham windows and 
painted ornament, and the dazzUng Unes of whitewashed 
fencing and white houses with green blinds. So much we 
fireely admit. But there is a certain charm even in our 
white villages, which look as if they were the tents of a 
wandering tribe, and the tall spire just pointing above the 
hills is often very suggestive of thought and feeling, even 
in spite of the gilded cock on the summit. Then we turn 
to the woods. Here what a wealth of beauty is ours ! Few 
are the forests of Southern and Middle Europe which do not 
show the planter's hand, plainly discernible after fifty or a 
hundred year's growth. But here the native forest stands in 
all its wild, irregular beauty. There the poverty of the peo- 
ple drives them to an economy destructive of much of the 
charm and beauty of the country. Every branch and twig 
which falls is caieftiUy gathered for firewood ; the very pine- 
cones are swept up and carried to the cities to be used for 
kindUngs ; so that, instead of the wild tangle of our woods, 
it is more like a clean and well-kept lawn. And next, o\^ 
winding roads, climbing the hills with graceful curve, sink- 
ing into a valley shaded by clumps of moist willows, or 
the dark-green maples, or a graceful elm, and ever)rwhere 
fringed at the sides with a border of green, flowering bushes 
and shrubs, or wild rocks overgrown by tangling vines, 
between them and the rude wooden fence or moss-covered 
stone-wall which bounds the fields; — will any landscape- 
painter exchange these for the strait, paved roads of Fon- 
tainebleau, or for those of Germany, where the land is cul- 
tivated up to the very edge of the road, that it may give the 
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utmost possible amount of food to the hungry population ? 
The forest of Fontainebleau is celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope, and Americans visit it to admire its wild and pic- 
turesque beauty. Beautiful it certainly is, and every one of 
its charms are mapped out and ticketed, so that the most 
indolent and careless passenger cannot fail to observe them ; 
but there is scarcely a township — we are certain not a 
county — in New England which does not contain a greater 
wealth of grand and beautiful scenery than this celebrated 
region. Do you say that our woods are not the hunting- 
grounds of kings? Was King Philip or Samoset a less 
royal or a less picturesque tenant of the woods, than Louis 
the Eleventh or Napoleon the Third ? 

We will not speak of our sunset glories, nor of the won- 
derful gorgeousness of our autumn scenery, of which no 
painter has yet attained the mastery. But a word of the 
animated life of this scene. Do you see those cows stray- 
ing over that wide meadow, lying under the shadow of 
those noble elms, or standing in the brook this hot June 
day, until you are moved to envy by the picture of refreshing 
coolness and quiet which they present ? You may see such 
a sight in the park at Chatsworth arranged for picturesque 
effect. Will you exchange it for the poetic herds of France 
and Germany? Not a spear of grass must be trodden 
under foot of beast there ; so the poor cows are led about 
by the horns to take their prescribed quantity of food, or 
remain in their stalls, where the cut grass is brought to them. 
Wealth and freedom, real wealth and real freedom, are 
the conditions of artistic beauty ; and nature has these yet 
in our midst, if man has not. 

And now that we have shown that our incipient Claudes 
and Cuyps and Paul Potters and Wouvermanns need not 
fold their hands and wait for some rich patron to send them 
to France and Italy, let us see if human nature offers any- 
thing to a painter, — if Hogarth and Leniers, if Coreggio and 
Murillo, would have been born in vain on American soil. We 
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are almost ashamed of our " if." Need we adduce examples 
and proofs ? Might we not say, Here are the children of the 
AU-bountiful Father, all teeming with life and activity, and 
do you ask if there is anything worthy the admiration and 
imitation of his more gifted sons ? Even among the wealthy 
and educated classes, where the artist has least hope of 
finding that freedom and life which are the food of art, 
there is a beauty which demands the skill of Vandyke and 
Reynolds adequately to portray it There is nothing on 
earth more beautiful than the fair American girl in the first 
blush and bloom of her beauty. It is like the peach-bloom 
and apple-blossom; it belongs to the spring-time of life, 
and, alas! like them it too often fades before the ripening 
days of summer and autumn come. But while it lasts it 
has a purity of tone, an exquisite blending of color, and a 
fine chiselling of forms, which we have never seen equalled 
in nature or surpassed in art. It does not rest on physical 
causes alone. Intellectual culture and moral purity have 
aided to produce it, and it will only be lost when frivolity 
and corruption have spread their bane and prepared the 
downfall of our nation. But this is not the field which the 
student of nature seeks. It is in the middle and lower 
walks of life (so caUed), where necessity produces variety 
and originality, that he seeks his models. The child and 
the laborer everywhere furnish us with pictures. The loaded 
hay-cart, with the children riding home in full glee on the 
new-mown hay, is just as beautiful here as when painted 
in a Diisseldorf picture. We remember the scene in a small 
country place, so simple in its elements that it seems noth- 
ing in the relation, yet which delighted our eyes yet fresh 
from the sight of the finest works of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. It was sunset, and walking towards the west we 
observed, on the opposite of the street, a friend, whose large, 
liberal nature is matched by his fine physique, standing at the 
gate which led into his farm-yard. At this nv)ment, his 
workmen drove up fresh from the field, with their carts 
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heavily loaded with sacks of potatoes just gathered. The 
cattle stopped, and the men came forward to render an ac- 
count of the day's work to their employer. With their 
ruddy faces, their rough dresses and varied attitudes, they 
formed an admirable group in contrast with the equally 
simple and natural, but better dressed and more refined, ap- 
pearance of their master ; while the carts and oxen, and the 
brown bags, rich in the warm western Ught, were all in per- 
feet tone and keeping with the scene. Doubtless most of 
those who passed would have described this scene thus : " I 
see Squire a-taking in his potatoes to-day, about sun- 
down. He 's got a fine crop." And yet is it not possible 
that something of its beauty went to the heart of every one 
who looked upon it ? Who can forget the old well-sweeps, 
or the see-saw on the fence, or the groups of boys gathering 
chestnuts or berries, which he has noted a hundred times ? 
The seashore is always rich in poetic beauty and associa- 
tion ; the groups of fishermen on the beaches, with their 
small fleet of boats and their gay red jackets, the carts 
gathering their loads«of sea-weed, the sportsmen with their 
guns, the gathering of salt hay on the marshes, — all afford 
rich studies of color and light and shadow, as well as varied 
expressions of human life. 

Nor need the dweller in cities feel that he is shut out from 
this abundant harvest. There are few more picturesque 
cities than our own Boston. We have, indeed, no public 
buildings, no monuments, no statues worthy an artist's 
study. We have few " palatial " residences, and no ruins. 
But look from any of the streets west of the Common, and 
in the distance you behold a vista of hills and spires and 
houses ; or else the broad and beautiful river, bathed in the 
warm beauty of the sunset, may fill you with delight. Or, 
in other parts of the city, at the end of the street rises the 
tall mast, carrying the mind beyond the narrow boundary 
of the land out to the broad ocean and the lands which lie 
remote. And in all the old portions of the city, the irregular 
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meeting of the streets, the jutting out of old buildings, 
make pictures which only need the eye to see and feel their 
beauty. We know of no street which for beauty of situa- 
tion, with its fine slope towards the west, and the open 
Conmion on one side, surpasses the aristocratic Beacon 
Street; and there is not a sunshiny day when groups of 
lovely children, worthy of the pencil of Coreggio, may not 
be seen on its walks. 

And yet it is not here that the artist will most delight 
to wander. But down in the poorer streets, where the 
Irish and Germans congregate, he will find ample scope 
for his art It is not comic subjects alone which he will 
find. Faces will look up to him out of dark alleys which 
will only need the inspiration of genius to become Mag- 
dalene and Madonnas, and children whose innocence and 
beauty are not unworthy to serve as a representation of the 
human aspect of that wonderful Child who was cradled 
among surroundings yet more lowly. A few days since 
we observed two little children on their way to school ; 
their dress told the whole story of their simple home life. 
Honest poverty, but thrift and neatness, a mother's love and 
care, and a natural sense of beauty, were plainly spoken 
there. Neat little blue merino hoods, quilted by the moth- 
er's busy needle, set oflF the fresh complexion of their merry 
round faces better than the white satin hats and feathers of 
their wealthier neighbors. The little brown coats, short in 
the waist and straight in the skirts, had been carefully 
saved for many a year, and worn by many a little darling 
before. The warm woollen leggings and mittens had occu- 
pied grandmother's knitting-needles through the long winter 
evenings, and father's hard earnings had bought good thick 
shoes ; for shoes must be bought, — no domestic skill can find 
a substitute for them. The little red satchel, holding their 
school-books, completed the equipment; and here, in the 
midst of our matter-of-fact Boston, and our vulgar civiliza- 
tion, were two little beings as quaint and simple and lovely 
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as little Red Riding-Hood, or La Petite Marguerite, queen's 
daughter though she were. 

A few years ago, an old man walked the streets of our 
city who might have earned a luxurious living in Italy as 
a model for artists. Tall and erect in figure, with a finely 
formed face, and a complexion firesh and ruddy, and an eye 
as bright as a pure life and an enthusiasm verging on in- 
sanity could make it, with a full, flowing beard, which 
would have become the most venerable of the Apostles, — 
clad in white garments, and leaning on his long, crooked 
scythe-snathe, and bearing his straw basket in his hand, — 
he was a picture which Leonardo da Vinci would have 
stopped to sketch, and Wilkie not failed to paint Was 
all this lost upon the rabble who shouted when Father Lam- 
son was carried ojit of some Abolition meeting or senate- 
chamber? Would they not have equally jeered at blind 
Belisarius, had he stood begging at their gates ? 

One more peculiar and rich source of artistic imitation 
offers itself in our population ; and yet to mention it may 
provoke a smile. I mean the peculiarities of the Afiican 
race domesticated among us. For variety and richness of 
color, and for comic expression, this people is so remarkable, 
that we have often wondered that even prejudice itself could 
have prevented our artists from taking advantage of such 
subjects. Mount has givea us some admirable comic speci- 
mens ; Murillo would have painted them with that exquisite 
mixture of pathos and humor which raises his beggars out 
of the merely comic, and makes them such genial preachers 
of love and humanity. For this is the great moral good 
which the artist does for us. Ruskin asks, "Do Murillo's 
beggar-boys lead us to feel more interest in ragged schools ? " 
Perhaps "not, directly, though we see not why they should 
lessen our interest in them ; but they do lead us to see in 
the ragged beggar-boy a nature kindred to our own. They 
lead us to do that without which all philanthropy is vain 
and impertinent, — to love the human being, in whatever 
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state of poverty or comic misery or enjoyment he is. If 
any one can look at the perfect enjoyment of the boy in 
Marillo's picture of the old woman cleaning her grandson's 
bead, without a warming of the heart towards the happy 
little wretch munching his crust of bread and playing with 
his dog at the same time, — and without thanking the all- 
bountiful God who has not reserved his joys for the rich and 
refined alone, but given them without measure to all, — that 
man may give money to the poor, but he will never give 
them love and sympathy, or really help them to a better and 
happier life. We believe that art could do more to destroy 
the wicked and unchristian prejudice which exists against 
the African race, even in the Free States, than any other 
agent. We do not except religion, for we consider art as 
the handmaid and minister of reUgion, as much as the 
church or the school. Much has already been done, and 
nobly done, in literature towards this end. Something has 
been done by one of our own most gifted artists, who has 
given admirable illustrations of Uncle Tom's Cabin, and 
other stories. We hope that Painting will accept her share 
of the work, and give us the lessons of love and humanity 
embodied in beautiful forms and harmonious colors. 

We have tried to point out some of the sources of pic- 
turesque beauty which lie directly about us in our own 
land. We have done it in justice to our own feeling of 
protest against the despairing cry raised by our artists and 
men of taste, " Who will show us any good ? " God has 
nowhere left himself without a witness ; and men have but 
to open their eyes to find everywhere food for thought and 
beauty that is an inheritance of which nothing can deprive 
them. 

X. 
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MEMORIAL OF DR. KANE. 

A SERMON BT BEY. J. F. W. WABE. 

2 Maccabbbs vi. 31 : — "And thoa this man died, leaving his death for an example of a noble cou^ 
age, and a memorial of virtue not onlj unto young men, but unto all his nation." 

Standing at the counter of the bookstore some two weeks 
since, I laid my hand upon two beautifully printed and illus* 
trated volumes, with the contents of which I was already 
familiar, which have ahready found thousands of sympathiz- 
ing readers, — readers who through their sympathies are now, 
alas! turned into mourners. I found, as I tried to speak, 
that the words refused to come, that the sentiment which 
had lain silently in my heart had grown too big to utter, and 
I could only indicate that I wished that book. Death always 
creates and leaves a chastened tone within a heart any way 
reflective. The daily, casual, ever-repeated obituary of the 
newspaper strikes the minor chord, as the glance of the eye, 
at evening, shows, amid the record of busy and successful 
life, who has passed out of these our familiar scenes and 
struggles. The silent funeral checks for a moment the flow 
of our own thought and hope, and a certain sadness, if it 
be only as the shadow upon the noonday, passes over us. 
But when one is taken who has lived well, and nobly filled 
up the measure of his span of life, — the man of many days 
and virtues, or the youth of many hopes and promises, — all 
who have known, or to whom the report of these may come, 
feel personally the loss ; are not merely sympathizers with 
the mourners, but themselves conscious that an influence for 
good is gone. And yet more so is it when one in the mid- 
career of usefulness is called from a work for which he seems 
to have been specially trained, for which he has shown his 
adaptedness, — whose record is bright and pure, whose life a 
morning of promise just deepening into a noon of glory, — 
one who in some larger or some lesser sphere has shown 
himself possessed of those nobler attributes and qualities 
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which not only adorn, but indicate the possibilities of our 
humanity. Occasionally, too, it chances — why not drop 
this language of the world and use the words of faith ? — 
it is ordered that one who has made science or society or 
the world his debtor, is taken amid the full flush and glow 
of success and honor, and then East and West, North and 
South, as flashes the fact over the wires, thrills in all that 
chord of sympathy which binds in one brotherhood man 
with man.. Those unknown to each other, who could not 
be brought in unison upon another subject, are moved and 
swayed by the same sentiment, and there are mourning 
together over his memory those who never looked upon 
each other or upon him. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say that probably the 
sickness and death of no one individual of this generation 
has attracted such universal attention, awakened such ten- 
der, regretful thought, as the sickness and death of Dr. Kane. 
We might have lost presidents and statesmen, and there 
would have been pompous eulogies, and elaborate obsequies, 
but nothing like the heart-tribute that has been paid to this 
young man. Men have asked each other what news of him, 
and speculated as to his failing health ; in my own house- 
hold, where his story has been read or listened to with in- 
tense delight, the inquiry of even the youngest after him 
was as for a member of our home. Only when Downing — 
whom I consider one of the few real benefactors of this 
generation — sunk into the waters of the Hudson, has one 
whom I knew only through his work seemed to me so per- 
sonally a loss. . And I think there axe many who will say so, 
— those who have read, those who are yet to have the luxury 
of reading, the simple, unselfish tale of words and works, 
which this generation certainly cannot forget. We have had 
our warriors and our statesmen, — men who, departing, have 
left for a season a trail of light behind them, as the falling 
star of the summer evening, — men who have lived for the 
future and for fame ; but we have had few who, keeping to 
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the more quiet spheres of duty, have really blessed men by 

their doing or their example, — few who, at departing, have 

left behind them 

" Footprints on the sands of time, — 
Footprints, that perhaps another, 

• • ■ • • 

Seeing, shall take heart again." 

If you wonder that I should speak of Dr. Kane as a bene- 
factor, let me say, that, though merely worldly men might 
not say the sanTe, we who call ourselves Christians ought 
to feel that he who can leave to his fellows a shining exam- 
ple of patient, humble enduring, who has shown that he can 
master circumstances, triumph over dangers, diflSculties, and 
physical infirmities, and carry into all things not merely a 
brave spirit, but a generous Christian heart, is in the best 
sense a benefactor, and Gtod will write his name where he 
will refuse to record that of many of this world's so-called 
benefactors. 

A friend who had visited him represents Dr. Kane as al- 
most diminutive in person. He was constitutionally subject 
to attacks of pain which would have made most of us con- 
sider ourselves exempt from hardship or exposure, and would 
have tempted many to play the simply selfish part of the 
invalid. Under all this was a romantic love of adventure, 
and a spirit of daring, which seems to have been saved from 
rashness by consecration to the cause of science or human- 
ity, or professional duty. Recklessness is not a commenda- 
ble or a lofty quality, and were he merely known for a bril- 
liant and almost desperate dash while on service in Mexico? 
or as having been lowered into the fuming jaws of a vol- 
cano, we might class him among the many hundreds who 
have gained a notoriety at the expense of the better part of 
valor. But when you find him, after the fray is over, kneel- 
ing by the side of those whom fell necessity had for the time 
converted into enemies, but who were now to him, in their 
pain, fellow-beings, giving them all the aid that professional 
skill could bestow, — yet more, when you think of his small 
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figure standing over his fallen foes, and at the peril of his 
life saving them fi-om the plots of his own escort, — when you 
know that his descent into the crater is subservient to that 
science whose devotee he was, — you feel that he is governed 
rather by the higher instincts of humanity, by a desire to 
search into the secrets of nature, than by any mere daring of 
the bravado or adventurer. And certainly that expedition^ 
through which his name has become as a household word, 
exhibits him from its inception to its close in a most envia- 
ble light The wail of a noble woman's breaking heart had 
crossed the ocean, had roused the sympathy of private be- 
nevolence, had passed into the dull ears of the rulers, and 
already one fruitless search had been made for the long-lost, 
of which he was the surgeon and historian. Writing, then, 
at the close of the long winter night of eighty-six days, he 
says, — as the sunlight once more breaks upon his vision, — 
" Never till the grave-sod or the ice covers me, may I forego 
this blessing of blessings again " ; — and yet he is scarcely 
home again ere he is at work planning a hew expedition, of 
which, in the end, he is made commander. As he left upon 
that search, he said to a feiqale friend that he should return, 
he had a presentiment that he should ; but as he left for the 
last time, in search of health, he said to the same friend, 
with something of sadness, — "There is a cloud this time 
over my heart I am not to come back again, I fear." That 
cloud has deepened for us into certainty ; but may we not 
hope for him that it was but the curtain which shut out a 
vision of fairer and brighter realms ? 

Although the thought of this man has taken hold of me 
as I am seldom held by thought of any man, I have no idea 
that he was faultless, and I hesitate lest I should say more 
than I ought. Indiscriminate eulogy is one of the most 
baleful uses to which language can be put, while a care- 
ful culling of the virtues with which any man has adorned 
his pilgrimage excites not only admiration, but stimulates 
to the best endeavor. I want to speak of two or three 
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points which have seemed to me as characteristic, which 
have made him worthy to be spoken of from a Christian 
pulpit, which endear his memory and make his example 
worthy. 

And, first, he seems to have had that inseparable attend- 
ant upon all true greatness, modesty. Willis, who knew 
him, speaks of him as <' the man most loved and cherished 
by the intellect of the country. He was exceedingly lovable 
and beloved by all who saw and knew him. His slight 
frame, his delicate and intellectual features, his soft, musical 
voice, his winningly confiding and cordial manners, his ap- 
parently unguarded and impulsive liveliness of eye, — all so 
unproclaiming of the iron will and heroic endurance shown 
in his history, — formed altogether for those who knew what 
was in him, so endearing a modesty of mien ! He was be- 
loved, as few great men are." Dr. Francis of New York, a 
name everywhere honored, says : " While I deplore his un- 
timely death, I yet rejoice in his rare and beautiful example. 
The point of view in which Dr. Kane's Arctic Expedition 
has mainly struck me is one growing out of my knowledge 
of the man as illustrated by the record of his adventures. 
That record, in the manly directness and unaffected candor 
of its details, presents an example of intelligent fortitude, 
Christian patience, and self-devotion, which acquires remark- 
able interest in contrast with the delicate organization of the 
writer; it is a rare and memorable example of the triumph 
of mind over body ; it breathes a grand lesson of moral cour- 
age, and chronicles an unparalleled instance of benevolent 
enterprise." He speaks also of his moral excellence, his at- 
tainments, his intrepidity, his disinterestedness, his modesty, 
his singular fortitude and candor. The friend to whom I 
have already referred said that he had heard before he saw 
him that he was arrogant and disagreeable, but that he was 
struck with nothing so much as his modesty, never speaking 
of himself or of any of his adventures except as questioned, 
though it was for this that men thronged to see him and did 
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him honor. As you read his book, it forces itself upon you 
how much self is kept in the background, how little pains 
he is at to attract attention, how above the small tricks of 
vanity he seems to be. If he were not a man of genuine 
modesty, he was the most consummate actor and successful 
imitator of that most difficultly to be counterfeited virtue. 
The charm of the book as the exponent of the man is that 
through no effort of his you are constantly in contact with 
him; while he narrates the facts, the narration inevitably 
carries you back to him, the soul of it. There are many 
instances in which you feel that you have not been told the 
half; that the thing is underdone; that without violation of 
any propriety he might have said more of himself, so uncon- 
scious does he seem to be that general interest will centre 
about himself in any way. Very rarely does one close a 
personal narrative without feeling that he has seen quite 
enough of the author. In this case, while the very silence 
leads you to know the man better, it leaves you unpleas- 
antly ignorant of incidents and experience of which a less 
modest man might have given too much. 

A second noticeable and commendable trait, and in his 
case an essential quality, was his cheerfulness^ running into a 
quaint humor which sometimes shows itself under the most 
depressing circumstances. It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the value of this trait in the commander of such an 
expedition. More than in most cases must he be the expe- 
dition, its character and success depending upon him per- 
sonally. I do not detect under all difficulty any faltering 
here. Transcripts from the journal written at the time 
show that, while the sickness of a single additional man 
would have left them without a fire, when he alone was left 
to do the most menial and disgusting service for them all, — 
when the only one well enough to try to cook fainted at 
his task, — he could yet make a pleasant entry like this : 
" Have been at work for an hour cutting up the manilla 
hawser for fuel. I do not know that I have any remarkable 
VOL. XVII. 23 
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or valuable quality ; but I do know that, however multiform 
may be my virtues, I am a singularly awkward hand in 
chopping up frozen cables." The ninth chapter of the sec- 
ond volume, containing an account of their daily life during 
the last winter, gives another glimpse of this same heroic 
cheerfulness. When sickness and hunger and discourage- 
ment were made yet more appalling by the spirit of mutiny 
among a few, and the actual desertion and absence of one, 
and the minds of the men are full of brooding memories and 
melancholy forebodings, — when in the silence of his own 
heart was locked the knowledge of probabilities he could 
share with no other,— with unwearying ingenuity he sought 
to keep up the feeble remnant of spirit, and inspire the hope 
so essential to their existence and their ultimate safety. If 
for one hour he had yielded to the terrors of his position, all 
would have been over and none had lived to tell the tale. 
He knew that the morale, which is said to co/istitute so 
much of an army's sufficiency in the presence of an enemy, 
was vital to the existence of his little band. He maintained 
that through what hours of weary watching, travel, solitude, 
and because his soul was greater than his body ! he planned 
and achieved a march of eighty-four days, through unnum- 
bered dangers and unparalleled hardships, and brought his 
weary, way-worn charge safely to the frontiers of civilized 
life. 

I come to that which was the secret support of all this 
responsibility and suffering, without which I believe he and 
they all must have perished ; his religious faith. No man, be 
his courage or his endurance what it may, could have done 
his work unaided by faith in a Higher Power. He believed 
in God, and called on him for aid ; and God was with him, 
and led him through disease and peril back to those he had 
left and loved. Everywhere in his book, the clear depth of 
his faith is visible. The articles at the moment of sailing 
are such probably as no other crew ever sailed under. They 
are only three : implicit obedience to the commander, no in- 
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toxicating drink, no profane language. From the first, and 
under all circumstances, daily religious services are held, the 
men standing bareheaded, even under the polar cold, for 
their brief worship ; and I have noticed that the daily papers 
have generally copied the singularly felicitous and compre- 
hensive prayer which was daily repeated. As they went, 
full of hope, it was, " Accept our gratitude and prosper our 
undertaking " ; but when their mission had failed, and the 
perils of return were before them, it changed to " Accept 
our gratitude and bring us to our homes," — words few and 
simple, but how admirably adapted to arrest the attention of 
the most careless utterer, and express his deepest thought, 
and which he says " comes with one heart.** The last act, 
as they left their battered vessel in the Northern solitude, 
was an act of prayer, while everywhere throughout the 
record are evidences how religiously this young commander 
lived and thought. He says : " I never lost my hope. A 
trust based on experience, as well as on promises, buoyed 
me up at the worst of times. Call it fatalism as you igno- 
rantly may, there is that in the story of every eventful life 
which teaches the inefficiency of human means and the 
present control of a supreme agency ; for how often relief 
has come at the moment of extremity, in forms strangely 
unsought, almost at the time unwelcome; see still more 
how the back has been strengthened to its increasing burden, 
and the heart cheered by some conscious influence of an 
unseen Power." Again, he thus chronicles the first momen- 
tary return of the sun aboye the horizon in that second 
winter. It is a Sabbath morning. He says : " The day of 
rest to those to whom rest can be ; the day of grateful recog- 
nition for all ! To-day, blessed be the great Author of light ! 
I have once more looked upon the sun. I could not, or 
would not, resist the influence. It was a Sunday act of 
worship ; I started off" at an even run, and caught him as he 
rolled slowly along the horizon, and before he sank. I was 
again the first of my party to rejoice and meditate in sun- 
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shine." And again, when looking back upon the darkest 
hour, he says : *' I look back at it with recollections like 
those of nightmare. Yet I was borne up wonderfully. I 
never doubted for an instant that the same Providence which 
guarded us through the long darkness of winter was still 
watching over us for good, and that it was yet in reserve 
for us, for some, — I dared not hope for all, — to bear back 
the tidings of our rescue to a Christian land. But how, I 
did not see." Led, sustained, soothed, encouraged by this 
constant sense of a Divine presence and a Divine help, I 
hazard nothing in saying that he was carried through an 
amount and variety of peril and hardship which no unas- 
sisted human power or ingenuity could have borne. I 
believe had Dr. Kane been an infidel, or, as too many of us 
are, only nominally Christian, — had he not had this constant 
sense of the Divine presence, this quick, religious impulse, — 
instead of the slower decline amid the balmy air of the 
tropics which has just taken him to his home, he must have 
perished unknelled amid Arctic frosts ; and the men to whom 
with such simplicity and honest pride he alludes as restored 
to society and able to do the labor of able men, with him 
would have shared the silent burial-place of the North, with 
only the eternal ice-peaks to witness and to mourn their 
sepulture. If the record of that expedition attained no other 
end, it were invaluable as attesting the power of a religious 
faith. 

I shrink instinctively at any approach to eulogy. It is not 
the tribute man should pay to man. Sure I am that they 
who are gone would gladly lay a restraining hand upon 
tongue and pen, and say to us, " Forbear." I read, when 
they first appeared, these volumes, when there was every 
reason to suppose a brilliant future before their author. I 
read with a keen relish, and felt myself drawn towards 
the writer as one seldom is. It is a high art so to write 
a book that it shall become dear to the reader ; but one must 
have attained the higher art of well-living, if through the 
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book you learn to love him. Since then, and lately, I have 
barely glanced at a few passages here and there, enough to 
find that the first charm is no way diminished, but painfully 
heightened, by reperusal, while around each thought and act 
there seems a sacred halo now, and the voice within whis- 
pers that he who said and did these noble things has passed 
beyond this earth and all it gives and costs, and has entered 
into those realms from which no voyager returns. The same 
things which made the eyes dim, and moved the warm emo- 
tions of the heart, touch now a deeper and a tenderer and 
more holy spot. Before, through all that wondrous his- 
tory, you walked with that brave band ; you shared their 
perils, their sufferings, their heroism ; when the patter of the 
returning dogs upon the vessel's deck struck the keen ear of 
the commander, you felt yourself relieved from hunger ; you 
joined the welcome shout that proclaimed the life and safety 
of the lost party ; as Petersen raised his rifle, you held your 
breath, for you felt that upon the steadiness of that shaking 
arm hung life or death, and you, too, " gave way " with them 
as the God-driven bullet pierced the seal and they were 
saved. And then when all was over, and the little " Faith " 
floated for the last time with her gallant crew, you heard 
over the water the welcome hail, " Is that Dr. Kane?" and as 
the tears started to your eyes at the cheery " Yes," — that 
one so pregnant word, — you too joined in the hearty greeting 
that sprang from yard-arm to yard-arm of the rescuing ships. 
Now, while one feels all the reality as intensely and vividly 
as before, there is a low and sad undertone to all, — for he 
has gone. 

Upon one of the milder days of the early Arctic autumn 
the little station at Godhavn is witness to an unwonted 
scene. In the distance the look-out man from the hill-top 
has descried a steamer, and soon the stars and stripes are 
visible, and the little band of sufferers know that their de- 
livery is come. The little *' Faith," sole remnant and relic 
of all their outfit, once more and for the last time moves 

23* 
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through the bay, and the little flag* which had floateid so 
near the poles of both hemispheres is opened again to the 
breeze : with her went all the boats of the settlement, — a 
glad procession, honoring the departing guest with the sim- 
ple, unstudied tribute of their good-will. Not eighteen 
months are passed, when the waters of another bay under 
the tropic sun are ruffled by the sad procession of many 
boats of many nations, f as they bear the wasted body to 
the ship that shall take it to its native soil. It is a simple, 
hearty, spontaneous tribute to many virtues, singularly coin- 
cident with that other last departure for home. Then, as 
now, his work was finished ; but now, as not then, he is at 
rest from every labor, privation, and pain. Not in the Arctic 
Seas which he had taught to know him, not on the field of 
his victories, not where the ice-god still watches over and 
preserves the relics of his heroism, not in the hour of rescue 
of those he so gallantly sought, has his spirit gone up, but 
under the more genial sky and climate of that land of which 
Willis says, in his own peculiar way, " It is the land to 
journey to, — to die." It was hardly noon with him, yet he 
had lived long, and many an evening sun shines on a life 
less full. In that feeble body he had done more than most 
able men have done. The weariness of the flesh, and the 
aching of the bones, and the throbbings of the pulse, and the 
discouragements of position which make cowards of many 
and self-excusers of most, seem only to have stimulated him. 



* This was the flag which Jkorton, who was the only man to see the open polar 
ocean, had " fastened to his walking-pole, and left flying for an hour and a half 
from the black cliff over the dark rock-shadowed waters." Xhis flag had been 
saved from the wreck of the United States sloop-of-war Peacock, when she 
stranded off the Columbia River ; it had accompanied Commodore Wilkes in his 
far- Southern discovery of an Antarctic continent, — " a well-cherished little 
relic," as Dr. Eane says, '* which had followed me on two Polar voyages. It was 
now its strange destiny to float over the highest northern land, not only of Amer- 
ica, but of our globe." 

t The body was placed in the Spanish government barge, followed by boats 
under the British, Bremen, and American flags. 
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Rather he seems to ha^e conquered by them than in spite of 
them And this, I think, is the lesson of his life and the leg- 
acy he would prefer to leave, not the memory of heroic dar- 
ing, but the example of a resolute soul, setting at naught the 
infirmities which had trammelled it, and doing nobly and 
truly its allotted work. From nation to nation, from state 
to state, from city to city, that wasted body is borne on its 
homeward pilgrimage, and uncounted honors are paid the 
hero of the noblest stamp. It shall rest near those who 
loved it in life ; but out upon the world's broad fields, over its 
oceans, into its villages and homes shall go on pilgrimage 
his example, saying to the young and the more mature, 
All things axe possible to him who possesses his soul in faith. 
It was not his to stand where but one human foot * has trod, 
nor was his to be the only ear upon which the eternal 
surges of the mystic ocean of the North should fall ; but it 
is his to stand alone, I think, among the public men of the 
day who have gone from us,' a healthy and hopeful example 
to the crowding ranks of young men who have no God ; — 
and I trust, with reverence, that, as he stood alone upon the 
mystic shore of that other unknown sea, his ear caught that 
welcome which is the " Well done ! " of God. 



* It deserres mention that this man, William Morton^ left the place where he 
was employed, to accompany Dr. Kane on his voyage to Europe, was with him at 
his death, and with seven other of his comrades followed the body to its grave. 
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CHARACTER AND DEATH OF LEONARD DONHAM.* 

BT THB EDITOR. « 

EzEK. xvill. 31 : — " Cast away from you all your transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed, 
and make you a new heart aiid a new spirit ; for why will ye die 7 " 

It comes to this, and nothing less. It is the final sum- 
ming up of all prophets and all providences. Life says 
this, and death says it. It is the conclusion of the whole 
matter. It is the epitome of preaching, the summary of 
expostulation, the ever-repeated precept of the Spirit. There 
was a past that was wrong ; it is to be renounced, — cast 
away. The necessary termination of it, if left unchecked and 
unchanged, would be moral dissolution. In order to live^ in 
the spirittial and eternal meaning of that term, there must be 
radical work, — a new heart and a new spirit. No accom- 
modation, no patching, no flag of truce, no hushing up, will 
avail. Nothing can be plainer or more honest. 1£ you would 
live, and not die in the only fatal sense, the vital principle 
must be accepted, and acted out. The conditions were all 
fixed from the beginning. Nothing but decay comes of an 
irreligious habit. Physical death is then only a sign of what 
may be all the time going on within. Goodness enlarges 
itself, and gives new pledges of immortality, every hour. 
The motive presented for casting away transgressions is 
that we may truly live, — in a life which physical death can- 
not touch. 

The question was before you, a week ago, what a man in 
College can do for Christianity, — on the presumption that 
many of you would come to it as a personal and urgent 
inquiry. Besides resisting the indiscriminate and supple 

* Mr. Donham was a member of the present Senior Class in Harvard College. 
He died February 25. This sermon was preached in the College Chapel, on Snii> 
day afternoon, March 8. It has been thought that the character was sufficiently 
remarkable to make the account of it serviceable elsewhere. But, for various 
reasons, the discourse is presented here in the same form in which it was deliy- 
ered. 
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passion for popularity which undermines so much real in- 
dependence and conscientiousness ; besides avoiding all 
sensual indulgences that lie on the high-road of vice, with 
falsehood and profaneness, as corrupters of a sensitive social 
constitution ; besides abstaining honorably from damaging 
or slighting other men's religious feeling and conviction ; 
and besides reverencing the forms of piety, — it was found 
that the first of all requisites for doing a Christian's work 
is to be a Christian man. Everything settles into that, 
just as the text says. Start where we will, we have to 
bring up at the same point ; for all the purposes and laws of 
Grod, inwoven in our being, converge to one issue, — indi- 
vidual righteousness. 

To-day the same truth comes before us in a different 
shape. In the orderings of heavenly wisdom, the first day 
of the new term was made a day of funeral services for one 
of our own number, a member of this College. The Mends 
who bore his attenuated body to its distant grave have now 
returned ; the current df our living habit flows on as before ; 
but the places that knew him here, know him no more for 
ever. 

The preceding thoughts are but the preface to some 
account of his character and his departure. I do not make 
this reference to him in compliance with any pulpit custom ; 
indeed, the custom referred to is one that I should hesitate to 
recognize ; for where there is no special point of spiritual 
impression in the manner of a man's taking leave of his 
body, there is nothing in the mere fact of his being dead 
which requires a public allusion to his qualities. Nor do 
I mention Leonard Donham to eulogize him. There was 
nothing in the outward dimensions of his short career, and 
certainly nothing in his own disposition, to call for public 
praise. It is right to thank God, reverently, for every right- 
eous manhood, or for any single trait of excellence, which 
his Spirit sends and nourishes here, to encourage virtue, to 
illustrate principle, or to shame our own shortcomings ; and 
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there is never a fitter time for such gratitude to speak, than 
when the fair vision is passing from our sight, and the clear 
voice of that testimony is dying away among the common 
sounds of life. But flattery cannot be made honorable even 
by the dignity of the grave; and if compliments are ever 
wise, none need them so .little as the really good, nor can 
profit by them so little as the dead. Still less am I moved 
by personal attachments ; for this would not be the place to 
proclaim them, — and I never knew the man I speak of till 
his last slow sickness. 

But this assembly, in the closeness of its moral interests 
and sympathies, is like a larger family. What concerns a 
part, concerns the whole. In the loss of one member, not 
only every classmate, but each fellow-student, is a loser and 
a mourner. Providence has more than one way of teaching 
us, drawing us, admonishing us. There is no reason why 
we should seek our religious instruction wholly in one lan- 
guage, the language of oral and general discourse, neglect* 
ing that more vivid and graphic speech where God entreats 
us in the lives of his faithful children, or by the wonderful 
signs he gives in scenes of suffering, or by beds of the dying. 
I am sure that in our great need of every help, — our weak- 
ness and temptation and unbelief, — any distinct Christian 
testimony, any well-considered words of faith, any earnest 
religious confession, spoken by a brother student, when near 
the silence of eternity, it is right to repeat, to ponder, to 
rejoice in. 

My object now is just this : to report to you, his compan- 
ions, a part of what he said clearly and with a full convic^ 
tion, — what I have good reason to think he would have 
said to any of his friends in person, had any occasion per- 
mitted. 

But I must first guard against any misapprehension on 
the part of those who did not know him at all, by observ- 
ing that perhaps the most conspicuous of his constitutional 
and habitual traits was a certain retiring simplicity. By 
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those who had any knowledge of him, this is not likely to 
be questioned. And, in fact, it is the explanation they would 
all give, why he had so few acquaintances, even in his own 
Class, and intimates hardly any. The strength of his relig- 
ious convictions is attested by nothing more decidedly than 
this, that they overcame this natural reserve, and made him 
communicative even to strangers that approached his bed- 
side. He made no parade of his belief, or his hopes. They 
took possession of him, and, becoming the very wisdom and 
power of God within him, compelled him to speak. 

So far as I am informed, he was never inclined to 
irreverence, much less to immorality. Up to the time of 
his serious illness, nearly a year ago, he had been a hard 
student, quiet, shy, irreproachable in his manners, giving 
no offence, amiable in his dispositions, with no definite 
religious purpose. Entering College in an uncommonly 
juvenile state of the mind, with few advantages, his duties, 
doubtless, burdened his body ; but, conscious of the sacri- 
fices made for him, and stimulated by his own aspirations, 
he was constantly gaining in scholarship, and bad the uni- 
form respect, I believe, of his teachers and associates. 
The fatal and painful disorder which had been slowly devel- 
oping itself in his system for some months before, effectually 
suspended his exercises with the Class at the beginning of 
the last summer; though for a long time after, and even 
shortly before his death, in the intervals when his sufferings 
relented, I used to notice his text-books by his side. It was 
evidently a sharper trial than he could trust himself to con- 
template steadily, for a long time after he was disabled, to 
think of abandoning his College course. But the fact that 
no word of impatience or initation ever was known to es- 
cape him at that prospect, from the threatening beginning to 
the protracted end, was one of the finest instances of his 
self-control. I cannot help regarding a scrupulous muscular 
discipline, and a systematic attention to physical health, one 
of the incidental lessons of his early -decline. 
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But there was more to be learned here than prudence, 
or even than all the virtues combined ; or I should not have 
ventured on this explicit obituary. Under the action of his 
severe malady, in. his retirement in a sUent chamber, in his 
long hours of honest, uninterrupted thinking, there grew up 
within him a new and far higher set of hopes ; — there opened 
upon him a revelation of infinitely brighter and holier real- 
ities than any earthly research could explore. Quite in har- 
mony with the usual calmness of his temperament, without 
any trace of irrational excitement, his spirit rose over all the 
anguish of his disorder, and gave an instance of the tranquil 
triumphs of faith, rarely surpassed, I am very sure, in the ma- 
turest piety. That disorder was attended with extraordinary 
distress. It is seldom, in all the varieties of decay, that men 
have to go to their graves through so many days of acute 
agony. No wonder he longed to die. But this was observ- 
able : whenever he spoke of that issue out of his afflictions, 
he never did it with the querulousness, or the desperation, or 
the mere comfort-seeking selfishness, of one who has lost 
his relish for this life without laying hold on another. He 
did not say, " I am tired of living," — " Anything better than 
this distress," — "I should be glad to die and have done 
with it " : — not that. He did, at last, long to die ; but not 
till he caught a clear apprehension of an immortal life, with 
all its spiritual conditions, beyond. And when he expressed 
that wish, it was rather to be in the society of heaven, than 
to be rid of the earth. Once, when he was reminded of the 
relief from suffering which penitence and trust are encour- 
aged, in the New Testament, to expect in the merciful com- 
pensations of the future, and especially of the promise, 
'' Neither shall there be any more pain," his lips, then wasted 
and whitened by the almost unintermitted achings of nine 
weary months, half smiled, and feebly rejoined, " No more 
pain, — no more pain: — how blessed that must be! I 
think I shall not have to wait much longer." 

He did not dare to expect an immortality of joy on the 
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ground of any good deeds, or meritorious purposes, of his 
own. He rested that consoling hope, he said, on the gra- 
cious compassion of his Heavenly Father, and the Saviour's 
assurance of forgiveness. He knew he did sincerely renounce 
and hate his sins ; and so he confided in the great pledges of 
the Gospel ; — " Whosoever believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live " ; " Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest " ; " We know 
that if we repent of our sins, he is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sin, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness " ; " We have an advocate with the Father," — "a Pro- 
pitiation," — "the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins 
of the world." 

When he was asked how, in the light of these convictions, 
his past course looked to him, he replied, with great emo- 
tion, that it was strangely wrong, — all too poor, too unwor- 
thy, too self-seeking, too irreligious. He had been thought- 
less, he said, and so, guilty ; for Christ had died in his behalf. 
This thoughtlessness was what seemed to weigh specially 
on his mind. He marvelled at his own former indifference 
to the most attractive and most glorious objects of human 
thought. He had not heeded the holy message from heaven. 
He had received the counsels and admonitions of good men, 
but had not treated them as realities. It seemed to him 
that this was where young men fail, and lose the best part 
of life, — in disregarding spiritual facts, as if they were 
things with which they have no concern. So they fail to be 
Christians, and, failing of that, fail of the only thing really 
worth living for. 

In this connection he spoke of the Bible, asking to have 
it read to him aloud. He said he had read it a great deal, 
but too carelessly. He had read the words, but not the in- 
ner meaning that shone through and illuminated the words. 
He had not applied them to himself, to his own wants and 
transgressions. Now, under the fiery touch of pain, their 
living characters were brought out, and brought home to 
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him. It was another book, — the best of all books, — the 
on^ Book. His remark brought to mind the answer of 
Walter Scott, on his own death-bed, to Lockhart, who in- 
quired, when Scott asked him for the Book, " What book?" 
— " What book ! there is but one Book now." Our friend's 
familiarity with that book was evident Once, in one of the 
last interviews I had with him, when, thinking him too weak 
to bear much, I repeated only the beginning of that sublime 
passage, " Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death," and paused there ; he immediately took it up, in 
his faint whisper, and finished it, — "I will fear no evil ; for 
thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me." 

He said, that, if his fellow-students here could gather 
around his bed, he should have many things to say to them, 
though he would not venture to be their instructor. Only 
this he must say, — and I cannot convey to you the earnest- 
ness and solemnity with which — lying there alone on the 
margin of the unseen Land — he slowly pronounced the 
words : " Not to live for the pleasures and honors that be- 
long wholly to this world, — that is the great thing, — that 
is the great thing." 

As the end drew nearer, apparently feeling the sensation 
of cold, and instinctively knowing what it betokened, he 
lifted his emaciated hand before his face,^ and saw on it the 
plain marks that the vital current was beginning to ebb 
towards the heart. He called the family about him to an- 
nounce that his hour had come, and to give them his last 
farewell. Thoughtfully apprehending that, after all the prep- 
aration, they would be overcome with sorrow, he first said to 
each, " Be calm, — be perfectly calm : I am dying ; but do 
not be agitated, — do not mourn." He was only going 
home before them. 

For the most part, this serenity was not broken, even by 
the brighter anticipations of his release. Only a few times 
his subdued emotions rose above their habitual mark, and 
bore him away into extraordinary intensity of expression. 
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In one of these moments, his spirit forgot its usual re- 
straints, and he breathed aloud, without fear, a prayer so 
simple and so fervent, and so considerate of all the vast 
interests impending around him, as ix> move every one that 
listened, by its spiritual beauty and strength. Afterwards, 
as if fearing that he might be too confident in his reliance, 
he said he hoped he should not find himself mistaken ; that 
his faith would not forsake him. He remembered the as- 
surance, " Without me ye can do nothing," and was ready 
to add, " I can do all things through Christ, which strength- 
eneth me." Ifr must be the Son of God that should hold 
him up. When he could scarcely move a limb on his couch 
without such a pang as involuntarily to distort the features, 
he recited audibly a verse which he had heard sung some- 
times, and which evidently was full of real significance, in 
every syllable, to him : — 

" Jesns can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there." 

And when he could articulately utter no more, he comforted 
those he loved by repeating, " The Saviour of my soul is 
precious to me." 

So, at last, the film that no hand of affection could put 
back drew over his eyes, darkness settled down upon his 
senses, and his soul, full of lights ascended to its place. 

Now, there are a few truths, general and yet personal, 
which I think must arise into a clear ascendency in all our 
thoughts, as we take our leave of this Christian companion. 

First of all, the state in which you have seen him is a 
fact of human experience. As such alone, — if for nothing 
beside, — it challenges respectful consideration. There was 
nothing unnatural or unprecedented in it. It belonged to 
the common history of a not very extraordinary sort of char- 
acter. It was not necessarily connected with the prospect 
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of dying. It has been in many men all the active part of 
their lives, and made them juster, purer, wiser, better every 
way. And, on the score of its reality, it arrests the attention 
of every intelligent, fair-minded student of the science of 
human nature and human life. 

But, secondly, it was a state passed into, out of another, 
by regular steps, and through the voluntary choice of the 
mind. It was as distinct from the former condition he was 
living in, as the alteration of the ruling principle could 
make it, — as diJBferent as the love of the Infinite Father and 
the passion for doing his will must be from any mixture of 
the finite and temporary objects of this world. He was a 
changed man. Anybody that looked at him in the two 
stages of his being could see that. In the very words of the 
text, he had got him " a new heart and a new spirit." The 
change was not superficial, but radical ; not in the parts of 
his nature, but at the centre of it. And yet, looking about 
in our society, I suppose we should all be ready to admit 
that a majority of us need that change now more than he 
needed it a year ago, — with his clear, serious, amiable, 
temperate, truthful heart, — all the virtues, apparently, w^ith- 
out devotion, — a blameless morality unconsecrated by re- 
ligion. With all these he wanted, and he gained, visibly, 
" a new heart and a new spirit" 

Then, thirdly, that condition of spiritual vitality and peace 
was manifestly not only a fact, and a new fact, but in his 
own esteem the most important, infinitely, of all facts. 
Who of us is ready to dissent from him ? If to be on terms 
of conscious friendship with the Almighty Love of heaven 
and earth is a possibility for us, can it be anything less than 
the supreme possibility ? If a firm hold on immortality is 
to be had, can anything else be brought into comparison 
with it? If Christ has hved and died for our redemption 
from sin, is there anything, in the circuit of knowledge, of 
which we can say that it is so important we should under- 
stand and realize it ? There is not a spot on earth, nor a 
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stage of culture, nor a moment of existence, — since all of 
these look straight on into eternity, — where the sense of all 
these things is not of just the same unequalled consequence 
as the position where they first opened on the mind of our 
firiend who is dead. 

But, further, that position also is one where each of us is 
very sure, some time, to be. There can be no calculation 
of chances about that. All our conjectures and postpone- 
ments, our impatient dismissals of the subject as gloomy, 
and our proud steeling of our hearts against the right and 
true impression of it, will settle down, at last, into the pal- 
pable certainty that the time has come to die. Whatever 
other interests, illusions of the senses, come in to dissipate 
the force of this circumstance now, these will fade off when 
the body is taken into the strong hands of the last sickness. 
They will scatter, of themselves, awed by the approach of 
one greater than they. Society cannot be had. Amuse- 
ment cannot be had. Eating and drinking cannot be had. 
A fascinating book or a close study cannot be had. The 
case has got to be met, on its own merits, face to face, just 
as it is. Has reason, or manliness, or wisdom, or human 
gratitude, much to say in favor of evading it now ? 

There was one circumstance, in this instance, not likely 
to be repeated with many of us, — the slowness of the de- 
cline, and so the length of the warning. Look at the two 
previous deaths in the College, — in one, only a day be- 
tween the attack and the end ; in the other, less than a 
night. Very few of us will have forty or thirty weeks set 
apart firom other cares to prepare for dying. K we do not 
prepare while we are busy about our common duties, and in 
health, there is small chance that we shall be ready. In- 
deed, " to prepare for dying '* is not the best phrase. The 
business of a Christian is to prepare to live with God, and 
with the good ; and then dying will not be a matter to be 
much considered in any way, — will not be dying. " Cast 
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away your transgressions, and make you a new heart and 
a new spirit ; for why will ye die ? " 

If we turn to the house from which the dead is taken out, 
the effects of the right character there only offer the more 
convincing testimony. No consolation for survivors like a 
visible and honest anticipation of an infinite welfare here- 
after ! That subdues all doubtings, and goes far to make 
any separation endurable. Disguise the matter as we will 
by our diffident and awkward speech about it, there is an 
inimitable confidence and comfort inspired by a Christian 
death. It passes all other kinds of impression. It was so 
here. This faith that our friend had gained lifted him up. 
It changed his whole aspect. It transfigured him. He had 
gained a new heart and a new spirit : how could he really 
die ? " He that liveth and believeth in me shall never die." 

So we are ready to turn from this scene of a righteous 
departure, where mortality is swallowed up of life, and 
death of victory, with submission, if not with thanksgiving. 
Ought we not to turn from it with personal vows of repent- 
ance and renewal ? 

Friends, the hand of death is the hand of God. There 
are not two sovereigns over our life ; nor any agent of 
destruction, that is not used and commissioned by Him 
who is at once our Father and our Judge. 

To you, the classmates of the deceased, it will hardly 
seem doubtful that this bereavement is sent by that Provi- 
dence, and seeks a particular result. That goodness which 
appointed his malady, and ordered its irresistible course, and 
changed his countenance, and covered him with the ground, 
does nothing without cause. It may be that his earthly 
part has died for your sakes, — died that you might live. It 
would be only an example of that sublime and affecting law 
which requires that companies, fraternities, — the whole 
brotherhood like the individual, — should be made perfect 
through sufiering. Let not the precious sacrifice be in vain. 
Just as you came together to run, in friendly understand- 
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ings, perhaps with abated competitions, this last heat of 
your race, you found yourselves coming close under the 
shadow of the greatest mystery. The visitations of that 
mystery among you have been peculiar. It has come down, 
and uttered its voice, a voice out of heaven, calling you to 
put on your badges of mourning, and to meditate your own 
firailty and futurity, twice since you were a class : once just 
at the beginning, — now so near the close. Your first term 
and your last have thus been hallowed by the solemnity of a 
final parting. Now the youngest of all the brethren in your 
band is taken. As if to breathe a higher and holier influ- 
ence into your last days here, to give a deeper principle 
to your friendships, to render the hurrying weeks more 
sacred, to make your hearts purer and manlier, your class- 
elections more free from everything passionate or ungen- 
erous, your leave-takings more tender and true, to dignify 
the impression you shall inevitably leave after you to the 
institution, when you go, — this sober message, of Him who 
doeth all things well, met you at the threshold. It was the 
finger of God reaching out, and breaking into your circle, 
mercifully. Let not that gentle soul pass out from among 
you without subduing hateful appetites, cleansing the de- 
sires of the flesh and the mind, and blessing you by turning 
every one of you from his iniquities. Though your class- 
mate will not stand with you at the festivities and farewells 
of your graduation, he will stand among you in the presence, 
the examinations, and the judgment of his God and yours. 
"Will it be weakness, or will it be wisdom, for you to antici- 
pate that hour ? — now, while the day lasts, — now, before 
you separate for your several ways in the world, — now, 
before the night cometh, in which no man can work ? 

In our common and well-understood way of speaking, 
your brother is dead. For what seems sad in the breaking 
up of plans so honorable and hopes so engaging as those he 
was obliged to lay down, — for himself, for his friends, you 
sorrow. But do not you, his classmates, nor any of you, his 
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fellow-students, let this be a mere transitory, nor a mere 
ceremonial, nor a mere sentimental mourning. That would 
be almost as unworthy of your manhood as of his faith. 
Respect your own nature, by turning the funereal reality of 
his departure into the greater and glorious reality of a new 
life in yourselves. Make his dying the occasion of that 
second birth, — that comprehensive choice, — that changed 
direction, and deepened purpose, and penitential prayer, — 
and it will be the beginning of a spiritual maturity, an im- 
mortal progress, a blessedness never to be taken away. 
'* Make you a new heart, and a new spirit, for why will ye 
die ? " 

But let not our last thought be of decay. There is an- 
other truth of him we have called dead. Thy brother shall 
rise again. " Whosoever believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live." And he believed. He did get a 
new heart and a new spirit ; and he is not dead, and shall 
never die. 

The sun is going down, — the daily signal of our fading 
strength, and of the coming shadows. But the shade flies 
round the earth ; the morning cometh, — as swift and as 
sure as the night. After death, God's judgment ! 

" His word blots out the son 
In its meridian blaze, 
And cuts from smiling, vigoroos yonth 
The remnant of its days. 

" Qive glory to the Lord 

Who roles the rolling sphere ; 
Submissiye at his footstool bow, 
And seek salvation there. 

" Then shall new lostre break 

Through horror's darkest gloom, 
And lead you to unchanging light, 
In a celestial home.*' 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS.* 

The work before us is one of those which seem destined 
to a more permanent success than any book of travels that 
has appeared of late years. The information it contains, 
the simple but graphic style in which it is written, the in- 
terest of the scenes in which the narrator was himself the 
chief actor, have caused it to be read with equal pleasure by 
the scientific man and by the mere lover of romantic adven- 
ture. It is not our purpose now to speak of the new sources 
of knowledge opened to us by Dr. Kane's discoveries, — . 
they have been already pointed out by abler pens, — but 
t© say a few words on the moral lessons which his book so 
modestly, and as it were unconsciously, conveys. 

" All great thoughts^" says a French philosopher, " come 
from the heart," and the truth of this maxim is fully exem- 
plified in the history of Dr. Kane's expedition. The gener- 
ous desire of finding some traces of Sir John Franklin or his 
companions prompted him to an enterprise as heroic as any 
of which we possess the record, and carried him through 
dangers and difficulties without number, after he had reached 
the place of his destination. 

It is a trite remark, that adversity is the school of character, 
that it brings out energies before dormant, and strengthens 
all that is best in noble natures. It is easy, while basking 
in the sunshine of youth, health, and prosperity, to display 
generous qualities ; but it is when hardships, sickness, and 
suffering come upon us, that we and others learn what we 
really are. The tendency of a long course of anxiety of 
mind and fatigue of body is to excite a querulous and irri- 
table, and often a selfish spirit, when, under more favorable 
circumstances, perhaps no trace of these would have been 
discovered. How beautiful then is it to see an example of 

* By Dr. Kane. 
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the most perfect disinterestedness and firmness amidst trials 
and privations of the most harassing nature ! Such an ex- 
ample we have in the volumes before us. Who can fail to 
be touched by the assiduous and even tender care bestowed 
by Dr. Kane on his companions, while he himself was a 
prey to all the sufferings caused by the want of all the com- 
forts of civilized life ? Who can fail to admire the cheerful 
tone in which he writes and speaks, feeling, as one must, 
that it is not the effect of constitutional elasticity of spirits, 
but the settled conviction that dejection or repining would 
be fatal to the health and lives of his party, and that cheer- 
fulness alone could support them through the long and 
dreary night of an Arctic winter ? And when some of his 
men, weary of their ice-bound prison, separating their for- 
tunes from those of their commander, sought in vain else- 
where some relief to their < desperate position, with what 
almost brotherly love were they welcomed on their return to 
the brig, — and, when the heroic struggle could no longer be 
protracted, how wise the arrangements for their perilous 
journey, and with what energy were they carried out ! 

While reading the account of Dr. Kane's retreat from the 
icy harbor where he was forced to leave his vessel, we have 
involuntarily been reminded of that great retreat across fields 
of ice and snow, where the horrors of war were added to 
those of a Northern winter. No one can have read the his- 
tory of the campaign of Russia, by S6gur, himself an eye- 
witness of the scenes he describes, without a thrill of admi- 
ration for the heroism displayed by the soldiers of Napoleon, 
their contempt of danger, the gayety with which they en- 
countered cold and hunger, and their disinterested devotion 
to their chief. All these traits we also find in the little band 
of Arctic adventurers ; but, in one respect, how much these 
men differ ! The feeling of religious faith and confidence 
which seems never to have deserted Dr. Kane and his party 
was almost unknown to the French soldier. The philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, and the great revolution, which 
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shook the political and social system of France to its very 
basis, had deprived the Catholic Church of its votaries with- 
out adding to the numbers of those who professed the Prot- 
estant faith. It was in vain that Chateaubriand, in his 
eloquent work on the Genius of Christianity, had sought 
to show the beauty and efficacy of religious faith ; it was 
known chiefly by those who least needed its lessons, — the 
monarchical and Catholic party. The majority of the nation 
remained sceptical in matters of religion, and the soldiers of 
Napoleon shared the general indifference. Indeed, we be- 
lieve it is not too much to assert that the French, as a race, 
are destitute of the religious and poetic element which forms 
so strong a component of the Anglo-Saxon character, and 
to which we owe one of the finest pages in this book. We 
cannot forbear quoting it : — 

" The intense beauty of the Arctic firmament can hardly 
be imagined. It looked close above our heads, with its 
stars magnified in glory, and the very planets twinkling so 
much as to baffle the observations of our astronomer. I am 
afraid to speak of some of these night-scenes. I have trod- 
den the deck and the floes, when the life of earth seemed 
suspended ; its movements, its sounds, its colorings, its com- 
panionships; and as I looked on the radiant hemisphere, 
circling above me as if rendering worship to the unseen 
Centre of Light, I have ejaculated in humility of spirit: 
* Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of him ? ' And 
then I have thought of the kindly world we had left, with 
its revolving sunshine and shadow, and the other stars that 
gladden it in their changes, and the hearts that warmed to 
us there, till I lost myself in memories of those who are 
not ; — and they bore me back to the stars again." 

This passage needs no comment. He must be soulless 
indeed who can read it without deep emotion, or can close 
the book which contains it without feeling that humanity is 
honored by the unselfish devotion to a noble cause which 
is portrayed in its pages. 

A. w. L. 
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A Creed. — It happened to the writer lately to come into posses- 
sion of the following written confession of an individuars faith. It 
was not designed for publication, but some circumstances connected 
with it make it a document of peculiar interest. It proceeded firom 
a minister of the Grospel, of large and long experience, of course ac- 
customed through life to the expression of theological ideas, and not 
likely to allow himself in a hasty or ill-considered statement. But 
we apprehend what will be most apt to make it appear a curiosity is 
the &ct that its author is reckoned a member of the Unitarian de- 
nomination, and was exscinded some years ago from fellowship with 
Orthodox ministers and churches, solely on account of his definitions 
of doctrine. Three reflections, of considerable importance in their 
present bearings, occur in the reading : — 1. The infatuation of the 
dogmatism and intolerance which made so wide a breach between 
sincere Christian believers in New England, thirty or forty years 
ago, in the name of Orthodoxy ; 2. The great advance that has been 
made very lately by some men of Unitarian antecedents, in the free- 
dom and strength of their evangelical expression, and, it is natural to 
infer, of their thought also ; 3. The deep distinction, made more ap- 
parent every day, between two sorts of theology still loosely included 
under the Unitarian name. 

It is always interesting to read a new creed, from any intelligent 
and sincere mind. Most men have made attempts to set in order 
their religious belief, if they hold their belief with any earnestness. 
And the difficulties commonly experienced in such an undertaking 
give to the attempts of another a certain fascination. If Christians 
were to construct their symbols with more individuality and simpli- 
city of conviction, instead of shaping them by traditional demands, 
they would doubtless prove instructive lessons of faith, by revealing 
the proportions and relative degrees of importance in which Chris- 
tian doctrines are embraced. It will be seen that the following arti- 
cles are confined to the divine or supernatural side of theology, with- 
out touching the nature and duties of man : — 

I. " I believe in one God, our Father and our Friend, in heaven 
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and in earth, in this and in all worlds, underived, independent, 
omnipotent, omnipresent, holy in all His ways and in all His works, 
— the Holy One, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; whose Providence 
is over all the works of His hands, good and evil ; who will cause 
the wrath of man and the rage of devils so to praise Him as to sub- 
serve the purposes of His righteous Government ; and will so reward 
the penitent and humble as that every mouth may be stopped. 

IL " I believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, In^manuel, God 
with us (Matt. i. xxiii.) ; Son of Abraham (Matt, i.) ; Son of David 
(Matt i. 1) ; Son of Mary (Matt. i. 25). I believe in the essential 
glory of Christ : * Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will towards men ' ; * the brightness of the Father's glory and 
the express image of His person.' * All power is given unto me in 
heaven and on earth.' 

" I believe in the Divine mission of Jesus the Son : that He is the 
plenipotentiary and vicegerent of God on earth : testifying the truth 
to us on all important subjects, as to Atonement, Reconciliation, and 
Kedemption brought about by His example, by His holy life, by His 
sacrificial death, by the fellowship of His suflPerings, by the power of 
His resurrection, agreeably to His own prediction. His triumphant 
ascension and prevalent intercessions. I believe that He will be our 
final and impartial Judge, and that for all who receive Him in faith 
there is the blessed hope of a life everlasting. 

lU. " I believe in God, the Holy Ghost, the one only Living and 
True God, the Comforter, Renewer, and Sanctifier of the souls of 
believers. 

IV. " I believe that God governs the world by agencies and in- 
strumentalities both good and bad, of all orders and degrees, personal 
and impersonal, relative and social, ideal and substantial, metaphor- 
ical and material, — including the Mediator of the New Covenant, 
Michael and his angels, holy spirits innumerable, the hundred and 
forty-four thousand sealed from the twelve tribes of Israel, the elders 
and the living creatures clothed in white robes, with palms in their 
hands, having the seals of the Living Grod, — the spirits of those who 
have dwelt with us here in the body, and who have so accomplished 
the period of the probation here assigned them as to be ministering 
spirits around the throne of Grod on high, whose business it may be 
to minister to those who are heirs of salvation, — the Guardian An- 
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gels o those destined to a blessed immortality, to welcome them 
home to a glory that awaits them beyond the grave. 

** These on the one hand. On the other, — 

y. ^ I believe in the existence of the Devil and his angels, ^ that 
old serpent,' known since the Fall as the Man of Sin, Antichrist, 
and the Babylon of the Bible ; and as the Beelzebub, in Pandemo- 
nium, of Milton, with his ^ dominations, thrones, princedoms, virtues, 
and powers,' — the infidelity of Rome heathen and Rome Christian, 
the Delusion of the False Prophet in the horrors of Popery, down to 
the tribunals, and ecclesiastical councils, and Protestant usurpation 
and tyranny of our own day. Amen." 

Sectarian Desperation. — When a denominational organ un- 
dertakes to propagate its theological notions by imputing garroting, 
poisoning, and murder in general, to the religious faith of its oppo- 
nents, it may be concluded that the weapons of an honorable warfare 
are spent, and the game is well-nigh up. Conversions made, or 
adherents kept, by such insinuations, would form a precious Church. 
Ideas are out of the question ; Scripture may stand back ; the soul's 
intuitions are at a discount ; history is superseded. Or rather, these 
have been tried, and don't succeed ; been appealed to, and give the 
wrong testimony. " Men and brethren, these creeds of our neighbors 
are bloody ; they are in a large majority, to be sure ; they form the 
great body of the Church ; but they are only assassins and Thugs in 
disguise ; they profess to seek the world's salvation, but it is really 
the cutting of the world's throat they are after; their advocates 
preach faith, prayer, sanctification, in the pulpit, but they carry pistols 
in their pockets and dirks under their sleeves ; beware of them ; they 
read the Bible, but out of the comers of their eyes they are all the 
time looking after your jugular vein ; they contribute to missions for 
the heathen, but their throttling fingers are feeling for your trachea ; 
they talk about regeneration, but they mean strangulation and stab- 
bing ; they open their churches, and spread the sacraments, and ad- 
vocate revivals, — the atrocious, hypocritical cutthroats; they deal in 
arsenic, strychnine, and small ropes and bowie-knives, — these evan- 
gelical butchers and smotherers. Religious excitement is a danger- 
ous thing. When men are once roused to feel deeply penitent for 
their sins, and grateful for the love of God, the chances are they will 
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work their fanaticism off by mortiferous midnight outrages on their 
families or neighbors. Come, gentlemen, we offer you a perfectly 
safe, rational, moderate religion, prudent and considerate enough to 
be perfectly clear of carnage, killing nobody. Please to hire a pew." 
Has the dignity of high and generous controversy come down to this ? 
Are sectarian champions to search the criminal docket and the social 
sewerage to fix the belief of the nineteenth century, — instead of the 
Bible, and the Spirit, and the experience and aspirations of the 
human soul? If so, then let at least a careful recollection of the 
most signal murders of this community within the last few years 
create some caution in taking up instruments of attack (borrowing a 
figure from the subject) which turn their edges both ways. 

Unitablajj Society in Washington, D. C. — We have received 
a ^^ Report" from this body, presenting in dignified terms a statement 
and history of differences between the members and the recently dis- 
missed minister, Rev. M. D. Conway. The amount of the matter 
appears to be this : — Mr. Conway preached antislavery sermons. 
His people did not like them, and told him so. He replied that he 
must preach what he believed to be God*s truth, and kept on. Ques- 
tions of a technical character arose, but the upshot was that a major- 
ity voted not to hear him, and he left. But meantime he had col- 
lected, at the North, several hundred dollars for the society's need, 
with the understanding that his antislavery doctrine was still to be 
delivered in the pulpit. Both parties, of course, were disappointed, 
irritated, and annoyed. One had to make a sacrifice of pride and 
the other of trouble, — both offerings laid on the altar of slavery, 
where so much has gone before, and so much has yet to go. The 
money is deposited with a trustee for safe keeping. Several moral 
reflections occur, one of which is the inconvenience of settling a min- 
is'ter without stipulating that he shall lay aside his independence of 
mind when he puts on his gown ; another, the inexpediency of col- 
lecting charitable funds before one is sure of a chance to use them. 

Arctic Adventure hy Sea and Land, from the Earliest Date to the 
Last Expeditions in Search of Sir John Franklin. By Epes Sar- 
gent. Boston : Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — Nothing could be more 
timely than this successful endeavor to meet and satisfy the height- 
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ened curiosity of the times as to what has actually been done by the 
brave explorers of the North. The narratives of Mr. Sargent, de- 
scribing the successive assaults of enterprise and courage upon those 
fortresses of eternal ice, the sieges of science against those Titanic 
castles of solitary frost, have the united attractions of actual events 
and of romantic creations of fancy. They blend together what com- 
mon experience would pronounce impossible, the wildest dreams of 
imagination, with the charm of exciting campaigns and hard-fought 
battles, not excluding the more sacred interest of patient and pious 
sufferings borne for the benefit of humanity. We can hardly con- 
ceive a book more likely to be generally sought and read at this 
moment. What was a few months ago only a theme for intellectual 
animation or vague wonder, has more recently, in the simple and 
affecting journal of Dr. Kane, been brought close home to the 
world's deepest moral sympathies, and invested with the glory of 
the highest self-sacrifice. A yet tenderer solemnity has been made 
to invest the subject, throughout this land and all civilized lands, by 
the passing away of that erect and reverential spirit from the earth 
which he had actually made worthier to our veneration, as well as 
larger to our knowledge, through his virtues, his endurance, and his 
faith. Mr. Sargent, collecting most of what lies within the range 
of investigation connected with past achievements in the Arctic re- 
gions, has provided the means of answering the questions very likely 
to occur to a reader of Dr. Kane's volumes. To all he has spread 
out a continuous picture of Arctic Explorations, from the time of the 
Cabots and Sir Humphrey Gilbert, through those of Bafiin, Behring, 
Parry, Scoresby, Ross, and Kennedy, to those of Belcher and Hart- 
stein. The map here presented alone would be of inestimable value 
to the student of the works already mentioned. The pages are illus- 
trated with frequent and graphic engravings. The vignette appro- 
priately exhibits the* manly, graceful figure, and the forward-looking, 
prophetic face of the young adventurer for whom so many hopes 
and affections mourn. 

An Analytical Concordance to the Holy Scriptures, By John 
Eadie, D.D., LL.D. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. The design of 
this new work, of great research and pains, is not, as with the com- 
mon concordance, to aid in finding any passage of Scripture by some 
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leading word, but to present rather a concordance of subjects. All 
passages of Scripture relating to the same subject are first brought 
together under one general head, and are then distributed under 
manj subordinate heads. The plan also differs from that of a top- 
ical text-book, not being confined to themes of doctrinal theology, 
but containing all the passages in the whole Bible. In fact, it is the 
Bible in a new arrangement, the contents being grouped according 
to subjects, irrespective of authorship, chronology, or the original 
position. A- synopsis is also included, stating in the author's lan- 
guage what he regards as the substance of the several sections, in 
an abbreviated form. Preceding this is an alphabetical index of 
nearly two thousand leading words, referring to the pages of the 
volume. A classification proceeding on such principles must be 
attended with great and serious difficulties. The intelligent reader 
may oflen be expected to differ from the author, with respect to the 
proper position or sense of the passage. Questions of interpreta- 
tion and doctrine will necessarily be more or less involved. But 
the general value of such an undertaking to the Biblical student is 
obvious. It may greatly facilitate the investigation of Scriptural 
truth, and especially of matters of antiquity, biography, and Oriental 
custom. It is easy to see that the author's severe task has been 
executed with conscientious fidelity. His volume is a decided im- 
provement on Talbot's, which forms the basis of it, and is worthy of 
a place in every library by the side of Cruden's. 

We have received, through Ide & Button, four books, from the 
press of Nelson & Sons, Paternoster Row, London, very attractive 
in their outward execution, and filled with devout sentiments and 
practical instructions for different stages of the Christian experience, 
" doctrinal without losing hold of earth, and practical without losing 
hold of heaven." They are as follows : — 

" Laws from Heaven for Idfe on Earth^^ — consisting of a series 
of Illustrations, in language, of the Book of Proverbs. By Rev. 
William Arnot. Many of the principal passages in that part of 
the Bible are taken up, enlarged upon with copious and familiar 
discussion, and applied to the common relations of life. The inter- 
pretations are not all of equal value, nor should we be able to indorse 
every sentiment, on the score of doctrine or taste. But the tone is 
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devout ; the lessons are generallj edifying ; and with a large class 
the work is calculated to be very popular. 

Home : a Book for the Family, By the Rev. W. K. Twteedib, 
an author favorably known in this country by preceding compositions. 
He considers the Christian Home in its constitution, relations, re- 
sponsibilities, duties, pleasures ; he treats of the parlor, the chamber, 
the nursery, and the kitchen ; of father, mother, sons, daughters, 
servants, masters, companions, and the stranger within the gates ; of 
infancy, maturity, and age; of example, aims, authority, education, 
religion, books, amusements, trials, and economy, at home ; of the 
homes of the single, the wedded, the widow, the unhappy, the rich, 
and the poor ; of the Sabbath at home, and the home in heaven. 
Here, again, we should be obliged to take exception to some inciden- 
tal opinions and criticisms; as, for instance, that the Waverley Novels 
teach the reader to laugh at religion. We suppose that Walter Scott, 
though a man of the world, and oRen describing irreligious scenes, 
would no more treat sacred things with conscious levity than Dr. Twee- 
die. But the general tone of the several chapters is excellent ; the 
style is dignified ; the examples cited are pertinent and various ; and 
the moral rebukes are pungent. Could it be the effect of this or any 
other publication to induce our people to stay at home, to any reason- 
able extent, it would be an unspeakable blessing. The world has 
much more to fear from the indiscriminate passion* for going abroad, 
and deserting the family for public entertainments, than from social- 
ist parallelograms, circles, Mormonisms, or any disorganizing theories 
whatever. 

The Christian Year^Booh: a Golden Treasury for the Yotmg, — is 
to be welcomed as giving variety to the current manuals of private 
contemplation, and devotipn. Every pastor knows, perhaps, how 
frequently inquiries are made for such companions of the closet. 
Let this one be remembered. One page is given to every day in 
the year, with a text of Scripture, some serious reflections, and a few 
lines of verse. Of the latter some selections are admirable ; in oth- 
ers the piety is more praiseworthy than the poetry. 

The Evening Hymn. — This is intended for the same use as the 
last. It is especially designed for private devotions, and is so small 
that it may be conveniently carried in a pocket. Both the prayers 
and hymns are spiritual and beautiful. 
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The Toung Pilgrim, — Here the author, " A. L. O. E." attempts 
an allegory, or rather a simple story, somewhat after the plan of the 
" Pilgrim's Progress," and with the avowed purpose to hring that 
wonderful piece of invention within the range of childish apprehen- 
sion. It is a bold undertaking, and in our judgment not at all re- 
quired. Children are quick-witted for the meaning of all these works 
of imagination, — as the Saviour, and all after him who have spoken 
great spiritual truths in parables, knew so well. They are keen in- 
terpreters of Bunyan's genius especially, and, according to our expe- 
rience, only need a little lifl from some older head here and there to . 
help them over some hard passage of which their young and happy 
life has not yet furnished the corresponding reality, — as across the 
Slough of Despond, or through Giant Despair's Castle. Besides, it is 
not well to have everything so very simple. The faculties gain vigor 
by being stretched, and the spiritual idea that is planted by some 
effort strikes a deeper root for it. Sublime works of art ought not 
to be trifled with. We should almost as soon tolerate Homer's Iliad 
"simplified," or Paradise Lost, rewritten in a juvenile version, or 
Gray's Elegy " adapted to the comprehension of the young mind," 
as any such process of reduction applied to the work of the unrivalled 
and immortal Dreamer of Bedford JaiL Nevertheless, there is a 
good deal of ingenuity in this narrative of " The Young Pilgrim " ; 
and, regarded as a separate fiction, it will edify, with some excep- 
tions, as it will be very sure to interest, the youthful reader. 

Gray's Manual of Botany^ and First Lessons in Botany and Vege- 
table Physiology. — Both these treatises, so complete in their respective 
places as to leave nothing to be desired till time shall offer new materials, 
are issued by Ivison & Phinney of New York, and are the work, as 
is well known, of Asa Gray, Fisher Professor of Natural History in 
Harvard University, regarded by competent scientific judges as stand- • 
ing at the head of his department of investigation in this country. 
Indeed, it is at the request of many of these, that this text-book and 
compendium have been so laboriously and faithfully prepared ; and 
their consenting testimony proves that the confidence was wisely 
bestowed. The " Lessons " are designed for use in schools, and are 
incomparably superior to most elementary books of Botany. The 
volume contains hundreds of illustrative engravings, and a glossary^^^g^^^ 
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of botanical terms. The " Manual " presents the Flora of the North- 
em United States, as far south as the southern line of Kentucky and 
Virginia, where the vegetation begins to be characterized by a dis- 
tinctively warm climate. Its thorough . classification, compactness of 
statement, and ample erudition, are hardly more remarkable than the 
clearness and simplicity of its descriptions of species. 

PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

" Spiritual Dislodgment, — a Sermon of Beunio7i" Dr. Bushnell's 
pulpit address to his people, in Hartford, after two years of absence 
and peril, — both humble and honest, as all Christian preaching 
should be, — presenting an ingenious treatment of an unusual text, 
Jer. xlviii. 11. — " The Order of ike lAving Temple^^ — a series of 
Letters on the plan and spirit of the Tabernacle Church in St. Louis, 
— by James Inglis ; an earnest anti-sectarian plea, whose pungent 
and catholic remonstrances might well be taken to heart by some 
whose long professions of liberality have insensibly come to cover a 
very bitter sort of bigotry. -^ A Sermon at the Closing of the Sunday 
School Room in Court Street, Portsmouth, N. H., by Rev. Dr. Pea- 
body, — of much local and historical value. — Rev. C. A. Bartol's 
Discourse at the West Church, " A Voice of Twenty Years^ — 
full of the tender affections and the choice words of a faithful and 
thoughtful minister to a well-ordered and affectionate parish. — 
* Twelfth Annual Report of the Minister at Large in LoweU, showing 
how assiduously Mr. Wood continues to do his Master's work. — 
Transactions of the Middlesex Agricultural Society for 1856, includ- 
ing Rev. Mr. Pope's spirited and successful Address. — A Discourse 
after the Death of Dr, W. If, Chamherlin, of Manchester, N', H,, by 
Rev. W. L. Gage, — commendable, as for its positive qualities, so 
for its wise omission of all irrelevant and fulsome matter. " 
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CIVILIZATION NOT REGENERATION. 

In different periods of the history of the Christian faith, 
its disciples have been exposed to temptations from precisely 
opposite causes. During the infancy of that faith, they were 
tempted in consequence of its limited diffusion. Then came 
the danger that the budding convictions of many hearts 
might be blasted by the fear of man, and the terrors of per- 
secution. If we look back to the time when Christian dis- 
cipleship exposed men to the hourly peril of martyrdom, we 
can imagine that many would only dare to steal to Jesus by 
night. How many warm confessions, which were just rush- 
ing to the lips, might be struck by the chill of death, through 
overwhelming fear ! Not only the cowardly spirits, but even 
those comparatively brave, who had not yet attained a self- 
devoting courage, might be tempted to that denial of Jesus 
before the world which would subject them to his denial 
before his Father in heaven. The limited diffusion of the 
Christian faith was an occasion of temptation. And what 
earnest and perpetual prayers went up from the beleaguered 
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Church, in those fearful days, that the time might come in 
which disciples could go to their baptism, cheered by a cloud 
of approving witnesses, exposed no more to scoffs and pains 
from an opposing and persecuting world! 

Those prayers were heard. But, then, temptations began 
to arise from a precisely opposite cause, — from that very dif- 
fusion of the truth for which so many martyrs had toiled 
and prayed. Then came the danger that the apparent faith 
of many might be merely an outward conformity to preva- 
lent opinions. Then the seeming improvement in public 
morality, or in individual character, might be the effect of 
the general influence of Christian truth upon the customs of 
the world, of an outward civilization, rather than the fruit of 
a new, regenerating life. Then the Kosannas to Jesus might 
become the mere echo of the general voice, like the shouts 
which saluted his ear when he rode into Jerusalem on bis 
way to the crucifixion. There were great temptations dur- 
ing the infancy of the faith. There are great temptations 
now, in the day of its difiusion, through the operation of 
many principles in human nature. The same fear of man 
which once drove men to its denial may now tempt them 
to its confession, for the sake of outward conformity. The 
temptations of these latter days do not seem so terrible as 
those of old. They do not take the frightful form of the 
cross. Still, to the thoughtful, discriminating man, they 
may appear more terrible, because they are so insidious. 
The cross presented a peril, indeed, which weak men too 
seldom dared to brave. But the danger was cleaf and un- 
veiled. The shame and sin of cowardice, or infidelity, could 
seldom be covered by self-deception. The delusions of ex- 
ternal conformity may hide a multitude of sins. Men whose 
hearts are like moral sepulchres may thus put on the garb of 
life. Days of martyrdom are terrible. Man shrinks from the 
scorching flame and the bloody sacrifice. Yet when the 
lowly, brave disciple, amidst such nameless perils, receives 
the water of baptism upon his brow, it becomes the radiant 
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seal of the Father's adoption. It is good that the name of 
Jesus should be widely honored. It is good that the cus- 
toms, the institutions, the feelings, of the world should be 
modified by his words, until we can call it a Christian age. 
Still, who can forget that, in many hearts, this general, ex- 
ternal honor may usurp the place, and conceal the need, of 
a new and diviner life ? 

Two things, which are widely different, are sometimes 
confounded in our hasty thought. Men do not always dis- 
criminate between Civilization and the Cbristianization of 
individual men, and of society. Their wide difference occa- 
sionally startles every mind, indeed, when barbaric lusts gain 
sway over polished men ; or when burning passions break 
out with volcanic force in the bosom of Christian cities, to 
do hellish deeds. Still, it is well to gain a clear view of the 
principle which separates them. 

Civilization. There is a general, humanizing, and almost 
hallowing influence of Christian truth upon the opinions and 
feeling of the world, which extends far beyond the circle of 
those who distinctly accept it as their law. The thought of 
Christendom is modified by its power. The heart of the 
race is softened by its love. Both believers and unbelievers 
— using these terms in the spiritual sense given to them in 
the Scripture — are affected and controlled by its teachings. 
It has rendered multitudes more gentle and humane in ac- 
tion, whom it has not made holy in heart. Not only the 
Christian disciple, in the strict sense of the word, but the 
ma/riy now loathes forms of oppression which were once un- 
questioned. Christianity has partially renovated the moral 
atmosphere of the world. The laws and customs of almost 
every Christian nation have been modified by the power of 
Jesus, even where society has not been Christianized. Ev- 
ery step in human progress, since his day, he has directly or 
indirectly aided men to take. The rays of Bethlehem's star 
are not confined to those who go with humble offerings to 
the Redeemer's feet. They mingle with the common light 
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which faUs upon every man. They have enlightened the 
surface of the world, even though they have not yet dispelled 
the darkness which broods over its heart 

Civilization. It spreads a beauty over the surface of soci- 
ety which seems like the charm of morning beaming over 
land and sea. Yet when we probe its deeper life, and dis- 
cover in how many respects it clashes with Christian truth, 
we see that it may only weave a new garment for the world, 
while the heart is still unchanged. The contrast may be 
greater yet. The light of day clothes even those spots with 
beauty which generate unwholesome vapors that spread 
disease and death. So the light of civilization sometimes 
conceals the deformity of vice, and robes it with previously 
unknown charms. Glance at a few illustrations of this 
contrast, in social and in individual life. 

Civilization, this general influence of Christian truth, in- 
troduces many modifications into the customs of war. It 
softens many of its barbarities. It forbids some of its 
butcheries. But it never destroys the war principle itself. 
Perhaps it arms it with new powers for the accomplishment 
of its bloody work. Civilization alone will not redeem us. 
But the Christian spirit of love, whenever it truly reigns, 
even if it does not forbid violent defence against assaults, — 
as some suppose, — destroys every disposition to injure, or 
assail. The spirit of Calvary either prevents or atones for 
every injury, and lays the axe at the root of every tree of 
strife. Whatever may be our theory of the right of defence, 
one thing is clear : these wars which devastate the nations 
could no more exist in a Christianized world, than among 
the angels of God. This general civilization of the world 
has never kindled the fires to melt one sword or spear, ex- 
cept in order to forge some new and more effective weapon 
of death. It has changed the butchering savage into the 
cultivated warrior, who brings knowledge and skill to perfect 
his terrible inventions. Civilization garnishes the sepulchre, 
but never cleanses it firom its corruptions. 
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Civilization has changed the surface of the world in many 
ways. Observe that change in the pursuits of business or 
the struggles for power. Human selfishness is restrained 
within peaceable forms of action, in the world of traffic. 
The laborer is unmolested while he reaps the fruits of his 
toil. Under the peaceful institutions of freedom, men seek 
influence and power. But does this external improvement 
of civilization regenerate the world's selfish heart ? Under 
these civilized modes of business, a selfishness which hardens 
the heart into iron may prosecute its plans and grind the 
poor into the dust. And amid fierce struggles for political 
success, even under institutions established by the sacred 
spirit of liberty, we see few except the money-changers in 
the holy temples of freedom, who profane their hallowed 
courts. What has this mere civilization done ? What can 
it do, after all ? We give thanks for its humanizing influ- 
ences. It has transformed a once jarring world into a scene 
of comparative order and peace. But it has changed its 
garb far more than its heart. Sometimes it has only woven 
a veil under which the evil conceals its revolting features, 
while it continues to act with unabated life. That is not 
the physician which humanity needs, and for which it longs 
in every sigh and prayer. These issues of blood can never 
be stayed by that. It has no skill to dry the fountains of 
corruption through which the health and life of the world 
ebb away. Jesus, the great Regeneratdr, alone can heal. 
In all the highways of action in which men lie, let them cry 
to him, saying, " Jesus, Master, have mercy upon us." Let 
them touch the hem of his garment in simple faith, and they 
shall be made whole. 

Civilization not Christianization. Does, it seem almost 
impossible that men should confound two things which are 
so different, and mistake the outward improvement of soci- 
ety for a new inward life ? In every step of the world's ad- 
vance in general cultivation and refinement, there is an in- 
creasing danger that the real motives of action, even when 
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greatly corrapted, may be hidden under a general similarity 
of customs and of life. The true and the base meet together 
amidst the same forms of business, and practbe the same 
civilities and courtesies. Those who are vile at heart enter 
the circles of the innocent and pure, with a fair demeanor, 
with a polished tongue, and, under their grace of manner, 
conceal from the world, and partially from themselves, the 
pollution which makes their souls black as night. There is 
a broad field of common action in civilized life, in which the 
good and the base may meet, while everything externally 
seems equally fair. And while no moral separation is man- 
ifest to their eyes, multitudes overlook the fatal error at the 
heart. How many fail to see, that these thousand common, 
daily deeds, which seem the same in every life, if justly 
judged, may be infinitely different. What some men do in 
mere conformity to custom, or through a deep, yet hidden 
selfishness, may be in others the natural expression of genu- 
ine love. The prayer which is sincere and pure with one, 
may be an abomination in the sight of God in another who 
is kneeling by his side. The same deeds which in some will 
be as chaff to be burned in the day of judgment, will be- 
come to others a wedding garment for the marriage supper 
of the Lamb. 

Civilization not Chrlstianization. Even the whole world 
seems to fall into the mistake which appears so gross. *' This 
is a Christian age," men continually exclaim. Though 
they do not mean to call it Christian in the highest sense, 
yet they often partially deceive themselves by the term, and 
mean more than facts will warrant. We dwell in a period 
which is partly civilized by the general influence of Christian 
truth. The Gospel has won many victories. But the 
Christian age has not yet come, — nor is it near at hand. 
We are civilized in our modes of business. But we have 
not learned to practise them in the Christian way. Even 
though we grant that Christianity does not demand the 
good of the world as our ruling purpose, and make our indi* 
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vidual benefit an entirely secondary aim in every worldly 
occupation, it does require that the general welfare should 
hold an equal place with every private end. How many 
enter the trades, the busy occupations of the world, with that 
principle as their fundamental and sovereign law? How 
many nominally Christian men make every place of business 
holy by inscribing that principle upon its walls ? It would 
not be difficult to prove that no worthy occupation could 
suffer, and no genuine prosperity could be lost, under its 
sway. But now we merely contrast the character of the 
world with the law itself. This world of traffic needs a 
renewal, not in the general methods of its action, but in the 
prevailing spirit of its life. Men condemn it as sacrilege 
when private and seffish aims predominate in the priests at 
Grod's altars. At what altar of duty in the wide universe 
of God has self-seeking any license to rule ? " Therefore, 
thou art inexcusable, thou that judgest ; for thou that judg- 
est doest the same things." 

We find civilization in every sphere of social life. Kind- 
liness of feeling and civility of action greet us almost every- 
where. Refinement arrays a thousand circles of the world 
with a robe of beauty. But where is the living, Christian 
heart? Turn to the history of the Son of God, and you 
see that Divine Redeemer communing with publicans and 
sinners, as well as with the disciples whom he especially 
loved. But when we take an uninstructed, darkened fel- 
low-man, who may be lying at the very gate of those who 
are rich in knowledge to bless and elevate his needy soul, 
and enter these scenes of polished life, how often we might 
find that the introduction of such a degraded brother among 
his fellow-tjransgressors, in simple obedience to the example 
of the Lord himself, would be deemed an unpardonable 
sin ! Ye polished, civilized, but unchristian men ! will noth- 
ing cause that dread sentence to peal upon your ear, — "In- 
asmuch as ye have not done it unto the least of these, ye 
have not done it unto me^^? 
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A little reflection will detect a whole train of contrasts 
equally great and sad. Civilized, but not Christianized; 
that sentence describes the world to-day. It must gain a far 
deeper, nobler life, in order to entitle it to a true baptism 
into the Christian name. Even these specifications do not 
reveal the whole depth of this moral contrast. Civilization 
often seems to rest upon a basis, and to foster a spirit, which 
is directly opposed to the highest Christian law. " Not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister," is the word of Jesus. 
That brief declaration expresses the grand principle which 
should control every man, and become the living heart of 
social life. But modern civilization stimulates and strength- 
ens individual interests. It creates competitions, in order to 
call forth energy, art, science, to- accomplish its projects. 
Christianity summons the world to self-renunciation. Civil- 
ization makes selfishness the controlling power. It kindles 
the flame which Christianity designs to quench. All this 
civilization which generates the strife of interests, and the 
hot pursuit of gain, which converts the world into a crowd 
of contending, grasping rivals, instead of a fellowship of 
loving brothers, must be radically changed. The law which 
teaches men " not to be ministered unto, but to minister," 
the lesson of self-renunciation embodied in the cross, must 
penetrate the heart of the world before the true Christian 
age can come. 

Civilization not Christianization. The mistake to which 
we have referred has vitiated the views of many Christian 
men. It often destroys, or at least impairs, a true moral 
discrimination in the application of Christian truth. It 
gives birth to the fancy, that the strict words of Jesus, ad- 
dressed to the first disciples, demanding a new aim and pur- 
pose, must have great limitations when applied to men to- 
day. Because an external knowledge of Jesus is universal, 
the grand doctrine of the regeneration is not less radical 
than when it first startled the Jewish ruler by night. Any 
modification which weakens its meaning paralyzes the 
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Christian teaching. This general influence upon the world 
from the general knowledge of Christian truth, this Chris- 
tian civilization, does not create the Christian heart. The 
Jew might have needed to hear the strictest doctrine of re- 
pentance, every man will say. But how can those who 
have lived within the shadow of Christian temples, whose 
lives have been unconsciously moulded by the influence of 
the Christian spirit, need the call to a similar repentance ? 
Of what was the Jew to repent ? What was the essence 
of the change in him, except the renunciation of his selfish 
heart and will ? Has the world's growth in knowledge, has 
its advancing civilization, cast out that demon of selfishness 
from human hearts ? The change of its manifestations, we 
repeat, may not diminish one tittle of its power. " Be not 
deceived ; God is not mocked." " Heaven and earth may 
pass away," but not one jot of Christ's law of self-renun- 
ciation can pass away, until human nature itself is changed, 
and man ceases to be man. Not in the general honor for 
Christian truth, not in social refinement, not in knowledge, 
science, art, can we trust. We need the unselfish. Chris- 
tian heart which will transform the world into a communion 
of brothers. The graceful acknowledgment of Christian 
obligations in private life, or in official speech, will not avail. 
The new, regenerating motive must control and inspire the 
heart of the nations. The conventionalism of Judaea, the 
mere conformity of outward life, was not more sinful than 
the conventionalism and conformity of to-day. It may be 
more tolerable for Judaea than for us, because we dwell in a 
greater light. We need the life of the cross. And that life 
has not gained ascendency in a world which seeks to be 
ministered unto, and not to minister, with men whose 
hands are still so often stained with blood. It is a small 
thing to sit around Christian altars in obedience to prevail- 
ing custom. The world revolts firom the formality of the 
Pharisee. Men pay tithes in Christian temples to-day, and 
yield obedience every hour to the selfish maxims of social 
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life. How many never seem to suspect that this mere Chris- 
tian garment is no proof of the existence of. a Christian soul! 
Those who are thus rendered outwardly Christian, because 
they have lived in a Christian atmosphere, should offer spe- 
cial thanks that they were not born in heathen lands. For 
the mere spirit of conformity would have left them helpless 
victims of their abominations. 

It is good to think that the power of Christianity human- 
izes the world, even if it does not redeem it It is delightful 
to see its benignant spirit softening the stern hearts of men ; 
changing cruel laws and barbaric customs; sundering the 
chains upon the slave; constraining those who are really 
unchristian in purpose to yield, in some degree, to its influ- 
ence. But this beautiful, external result is not the incarna- 
tion of the life of Jesus. This cleansing of the surface is 
not the conversion of the heart The Christianity of civil- 
ization alone may leave the same old passions uncrucified ; 
to work beneath the schemes of business ; to break out in 
the hot strifes of individual and social life ; to flame up with 
volcanic force, in appalling crimes, and murderous wars. 
This external Christianity may say, " Have we not prophe- 
sied in thy name ? " But in the judgment of conscience, 
and of God, it utterly fails. The world wants no superficial 
remedies. It is not to be redeemed by half-way appeals, 
which may produce " a circumcision of the letter," but do 
not renew its inward life. The appeal must not only come 
to the scouted publican, the open transgressor- It must 
pierce the heart of every man, who is conscious, notwith- 
standing his external graces, that he has never struggled to 
consecrate himself to truth and God. It must not only 
reach the sinner according to human standards, but it must 
arouse every man who is self-seeking, and not self-renoun- 
cing, — who has not begun to build upon the true foundation 
of a supreme love to God and man. It must reach those, 
however honored, who cannot follow truth through sufiering, 
shame, and loss. It must penetrate the soul of every man, 
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and of every nation, until we behold institutions, laws, and 
a social life, which do not clash with the spirit of Jesus. 
The Apostolic declaration is not the dream of human imagi- 
nation, but a sentence echoing down from the judgment- 
seat, — " He is not a Jew who is one outwardly; but he is a 
Jew who is one inwardly ; whose circumcision is not of the 
letter, but in the heart." 

G. w. B. 
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*^ That which thoa sowest is not quickened except it die." 

Through the long wintry months, the life of the leafless 
trees and frosty fields has been sunk in that mysterious 
sleep in which the questioning soul has ever felt a sympa- 
thetic interest; yet we trust we shall not disconcert the 
moralist, or invade the poet's rights, if with hard facts of 
science we too seek to rend the veil, and, passing by the 
moral and spiritual significance of the great phenomenon, 
find another interest in its physical causes. Doubts that 
rise from the contemplation of great destructive changes in 
the outward features of nature may disappear, when in the 
inner recesses of life we find to what servitude death and 
decay are subjected. 

Rest and sleep are inseparable companions of life, even in 
its simplest forms ; for the fungus that lives but a day still 
finds its rest in the germ, and higher forms of life are sub- 
ject to frequent alternations of vigor and repose. The leaf 
and the petal, which are now generally regarded as the true 
individuals of the vegetable world, sleep in the night, and 
the composite being, the plant, sleeps once in the year in 
every climate, — in the frosts of the colder zones, or in the 
fiery droughts of the tropics. This annual rest of plants is 
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observed even where no apparent external necessity requires 
it, and must, in such cases at least, be a part of the vital 
economy. Can what is known of this economy justify us 
in inferring that rest is essential to all plants? In answer 
to this question, we shall give a brief account of those gen- 
eral principles of vegetable physiology which appear to bear 
upon it, especially of those that relate to the processes of 
nutrition. 

The leaf at the summit and the rootlet at the base, with 
the connecting series of hollow fibres, contain within them 
the whole alimentary apparatus of the plant. The rootlet, 
absorbing water with the soluble minerals and carbonic gas 
of the soil in solution, transmits them through the fibres to 
the leaf by a simple mechanical process, which we shall 
shortly describe. The water spread out within the green 
cellular texture of the leaf is rapidly evaporated through the 
pores with which the upper surface of the leaf is perforated, 
while the carbonic gas, deprived of its oxygen by the agency 
of the light and heat of the sun and the green contents of 
the leaf, becomes a soluble organic substance (either sugar 
or mucilage or starch ) ; and the mineral matter is deposited 
as a solid incrustation of the cells, appearing as ashes when 
the leaf is burnt. 

Thus the sap of the leaves is formed; an organic sub- 
stance, composed of carbon and the elements of water, it 
commonly exists in the leaf as mucilage, the food of the 
insect inhabitants of the plant. Its density, greater than 
that of water, affects its circulation through a mechanical 
principle which we will illustrate by a simple experiment. 

K a tube closed at the bottom by a thin membrane, and 
partly filled with a solution of sugar or gum, be immersed 
in pure water, the solution will be found in a short time to 
have increased in bulk, though its weight remains un- 
changed, while the water without will be found slightly 
tinctured with it. A small quantity of the solution passes 
out of the tube through the membrane, and an equal weight 
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of water passes in ; but since the density of the water is less 
than that of the solution, the bulk of the latter is increased. 
The passing out of the solution was called by its discoverer 
exosmosisy and the passing in of the water endosmosis. This 
action with that of capillary tubes explains all the processes 
of circulation in plants. Thus the sap of the leaves passes 
down through the series of hollow fibres by exosmosis, while 
the water from the rootlet passes up by endosmosis, bearing 
new materials from the soil to be converted in turn into 
organic matter. The organic matter of the sap in its down- 
ward progress is gradually converted by the assimilating 
powers of the living fibres into solid matter, enlarging and 
multiplying and thickening the fibres and extending them 
downwards into new rootlets. 

Thus the busy leaves labor all summer long in making 
food for the tree by an apparently endless process. There 
is, however, one circumstance not to be overlooked; the 
mineral contents of the sap are gradually filling the pores 
of the leaf and unfitting it for its office. Thus all leaves 
are short-lived, scarcely ever surviving the labors of a season, 
though they sometimes remain in a condition of partial 
activity for several years. They do not perish by frosts 
and drought alone, but by their own processes. 

When the leaves are fallen, the new buds at their bases do 
not spring up into life at once to continue the process, but, 
like the seed, continue for a season in a state of torpor ; and 
our inquiry now leads us to seek for the changes which take 
place during this period of rest. With the fall of the leaf 
evaporation ceases, and the sap still ascending by endos- 
mosis fills the tree to excess. There is no apparent reason, 
therefore, why the new buds should not unfold at once, 
except indeed the conditions which prevent the further 
expansion of the leaf, or the formation of any cellular 
tissue, at the close of the season. K these conditions be 
clearly defined, we may be able to discover how the sus- 
pension of life for a period can remove them. They 
VOL. XVII. 27 
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depend, at least in part, on a chemical principle which \re 
must here introduce. 

The contents of the sap assume several forms in the pro- 
cess of growth, such as sugar, mucilage, starch, and wood. 
These are nearly identical in chemical composition, and can 
be converted by chemical processes from one form to anoth- 
er. Thus starch can be converted to mucilage, and thence 
to sugar, but the reverse cannot be effected by chemical pro- 
cesses. Hence chemists regard these forms, identical in 
chemical composition, as different in the degree of their or- 
ganization. Wood and starch are regarded as the highest 
forms of organization, and sugar as the lowest, while muci- 
lage holds an intermediate rank. The chemical conversion 
of the higher into the lower forms is regarded as a process of 
degeneration, while the opposite process, which takes place 
in the plant through the assimilating powers of the living 
tissues, may be called the process of generation. Degener- 
ation takes place spontaneously in decay and fermentation. 
In the latter starch degenerates to mucilage, and thence to 
sugar, and further, the sugar by degeneration is separated 
into alcohol and carbonic gas ; and alcohol may be still fur- 
ther separated into ether and water, or by fire entirely decom- 
posed. The steps in this degeneration may be multiplied 
and varied to a very great extent, giving rise to that exten- 
sive class of chemical substances known as organic com- 
pounds. 

According to these views, there is a direct antagonism be- 
tween chemical forces and the assimilating powers of living 
tissues. The highest organic solid has an organic form, the 
lower an amorphous form, and the lowest a crystalline or 
mineral form ; moreover, the solubility of organic matter 
diminishes as we ascend the scale. "Wood is entirely insol- 
uble, starch slightly soluble, mucilage still more, and sugar 
the most soluble of all. 

We have already seen that the mucilaginous sap of the 
leaves is the food of the w6ody fibres ; now whenever cellu- 
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lar tissue is formed, the sap is found to be saccharine. The 
reason of this is obvious, when we consider that the food of 
the fibres conveyed by exosmosis is constantly descending 
with them, while the cellular tissue, growing upward into 
leaves, stems, and flowers, receives food only by the capillary 
circulation, aided by the mechanical pressure of the endos- 
mosis, for an efficient action of which great fluidity is neces- 
sary. Cellular tissue grows therefore most rapidly when the 
sap contains most sugar, that is, when it is highly nutritious 
and at the same time quite fluid, so that capillary circulation 
and the pressure of the endosmosis may force it most readily 
upward. 

We have seen already, that at the fall of the leaf, and the 
suspension of evaporation, the pressure of the sap increases. 
This is however insufficient, on account of the viscidity of 
the sap in the branches, to excite the buds to life. The sap 
at this season in the trunks of trees contains a little sugar, 
but this with all other nutriment is soon converted by the 
still active fibres into solid matter. Here begins that com- 
plete suspension of vitality which would continue indefinitely 
but for that degeneration of tissues to which we have re- 
ferred. Sugar is probably in all cases the product of such 
degeneration, since the leaves produce immediately mucilage, 
which is a higher form of organization, and the sugar of 
fiiiits is undoubtedly formed by the degeneration of their 
tissues. Drought seems to be a more important agent in the 
vegetable economy than frosts, for most seeds require drying 
"before their germination. The reader has doubtless observed 
for himself, that nuts grow sweet by drying. So far then 
are frosts and droughts from causing the suspension of life 
in the plant, that they, on the contrary, reawaken the plant 
to a new life, by restoring to the sap through degeneration 
the materials consumed by a too rapid growth of solid 
matter. 

In the spring, therefore, we find the sap richly charged with 
sugar yet very fluid ; hence endosmosis is active, driving the 
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sap into the extremities of the branches, and developing the 
cellular tissues of leaves, flowers, wood, and bark. 

Flowers and seed consume the materials of the plant 
without producing any, and therefore depend either on the 
leaves or on a reserved stock of nutriment for their support 
The germs of seeds likewise have their stock of nutriment 
laid up in the form of starch and gluten in their cotyledons. 
This also is n^ade available by degeneration, so that the rest 
of plants resembles that of seeds, which begin to decay 
before they begin to grow. The flowering of some plants 
very closely resembles the germination of seeds, since nearly 
the whole solid matter of the plant degenerates, after a period 
of rest, into sugar, and is thence developed into flowers and 
seeds ; and the plant finally perishes. In perennial herba- 
ceous plants, the nutriment is laid up in the roots, which 
sometimes develop tubers, as in the potato, containing the 
nutriment for the coming year ; and in biennial plants, as the 
turnip, this nutriment is exhausted during the second yeai 
in the growth of flowers and seeds. All new generation, 
whether of the germ, the bud, or the flower, is preceded by 
rest and degeneration, so universal is the truth of the Apos- 
tle's words, " That which thou sowest is not quickened ex- 
cept it die." The exception of annual and endogenous 
plants to this rule is only apparent, for rest and degeneration 
with the formation of sugar take place in the sugar-cane, 
the Indian corn, and the grasses, just before the flowering, 
without, however, requiring a complete or long suspension 
of vitality. 

So essential is this rest, that plants of temperate climates 
wUl not flourish in warmer regions and shorter winters; and 
artificial means are resorted to in conservatories to produce 
the rest required by some plants before flowering. Thus the 
cactus, after a severe artificial drought, revives and puts forth 
flowers. 

The rest of plants is thus analogically opposed to the rest 
of animals, since the latter regenerates the tissues, while the 
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former degenerates tRem. The animal life, rising above the 
vegetable principle, co-operates with the lower chemical prin- 
ciple, and causes the animal tissues to degenerate more rap- 
idly than when subject only to the processes of decay. The 
sleep of both animals and plants is, however, a suspension 
of the higher or governing principle of life, and a temporary 
supremacy of the lower, thus keeping a just equilibrium 
between them. In the plant, sleep is the cause of degen. 
eration ; in the animal, the effect. The death of animals is 
analogous to the sleep of plants, and as the chemical and 
animal principles are, in the life of an animal, both opposed 
to the vegetable principle, we may analogically infer that 
they may both survive its decay. 

We have now seen that the winter's sleep of plants is not 
forced upon them, a sad necessity from an uncongenial 
world, but is rather a necessity of their own natures, and as 
important in general to their life as the daily rest is to the 
life of animals. But night also affects the plant. We have 
seen that the green contents of the leaves produce the nutri- 
ment of plants through the agency of the light and heat of 
the sun, so that, when these are withdrawn, the labor of the 
leaves is suspended. During the day the leaves exhale the 
oxygen which is separated by the sun and the vital forces of 
the tissues from the carbonic gas; now in the night-time 
this process is reversed, and carbonic gas is exhaled in small 
quantities. Flowers at all seasons exhale carbonic gas, 
sometimes with a perceptible increase of their temperature, 
like burning or decaying materials. Hence there is obvi- 
ously in the leaves during the night, and in flowers at all 
seasons, a degeneration of tissues. Is this degeneration 
also, like that of the winter's rest, essential to the plant's 
economy ? 

Thus far we have explained the rest of plants upon chem- 
ical and mechanical principles; but if the vital formative 
force of organized beings has in any respect an independent 
existence, that is, if any of its special conditions are aught 

27» 
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but reflections from its organized product, then it may be 
directly as well as indirectly influenced by external condi- 
tions ; so that sleep may be in some respects a phenomenon 
of a purely vital character. When, however, any fact of 
physiology, inexplicable by chemical and mechanical causes, 
is ascribed to the vital force, inquiry ceases at the threshold ; 
since this unknown cause is now, for the first time, defined 
by the effect which it serves to explain. Experiments have 
shown that the directions of light and attraction affect the 
polarity of this vital force either directly or indirectly, and 
sometimes, as in the sensitive plant, this force is so effective- 
ly and rapidly modified by the presence or contact of foreign 
bodies, that it produces motions in the plant analogous to 
the muscular motions of animals. The twining of vines 
and tendrils ai:ound neighboring bodies is probably produced 
by similar, but less rapid, modifications of the formative forces 
of the plant This modification is doubtless, in some cases, 
a simple suspension of the vital force, and may therefore be 
more properly regarded as a chemical or mechanical effect 
Thus the leaves of some plants droop or are folded in the 
night, probably from the suspension of the endosmosis, or an 
inversion of the circulation, occasioned by a suspension of 
the evaporation, and the decomposition in the leaf of the 
materials of the sap, and a consequent diminution of its 
density. Leaves and flowers are doubtless unfolded by the 
endosmosis, and their folding would naturally follow from 
an inversion of it. This hypothetical flowing back of the 
sap and inversion of the endosmosis may effect the forma- 
tion of the bud at the base of the leaf, and of other cellular 
tissue at the point of greatest end osmose pressure, where the 
sap is at rest ; so that we may here see again degeneration 
and decay laying the foundations of new life. 

Some flowers are closed in the night and some in the day- 
time ; their rest seems therefore to have little reference to 
any general effect of light upon them, and indeed most flow- 
ers, like most leaves, are not affected externally by the alter- 
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nations of day and night. The petals of the flower act, 
moreover, at all times, like leaves in the night ; but much 
more vigorously, and in some flowers during full bloom the 
exhalation of carbonic gas is very copious, attended with 
heat. Now our hypothesis in regard to the use of the sleep 
of leaves explains also the use of the petals. The rapid 
decomposition of their sap may produce an inversion of 
the endosmosis, and a concentration of the endosmose pres- 
sure on the essential organs of the flower, which stand in 
the same relation to the petals as the axillary bud to the 
leaf, and thus the petals may serve as a subsidiary cir- 
culatory system for supplying the wants of the stamens 
and pistils. 

The sweet and volatile odoriferous secretions of the petals 
are doubtless products of the degeneration of the sap, since 
similar products are obtained by chemical processes, so that 
the whole life of the petal is analogically opposed to that of 
the leaf; and hence we may infer that the sleep of flowers is 
like that of animals, a regenerative condition of the tissues. 
In the leaf sleep is the cause of degeneration ; in the flower, 
the effect Thus at the summit of vegetable life we find 
foreshadowed the animal economy, not only in the mode of 
reproduction, but also in the processes of nutrition and sleep. 
In plants degeneration serves to transfer the life into new 
parts and new forms, while in animals the higher life sub- 
sists by the degeneration of the lower. 

See, then, how admirably the alternations of summer and 
winter, day and night, are adapted to that alternation of 
growth and decay, which is the law, not only of the general 
life of the world, but also of its minuter processes. The 
subtle force of life converts its adversaries into ministers, 
binds the rigors of winter to the service of spring, and turns 
the frosts into flowers. It bursts from the decaying seed into 
luxuriant verdure, and rises from the withering drought into 
triumphant bloom. 

The analogy with which the Apostle answers the sceptic's 
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objection rests, then, on a law as universal as life itself. 
The life of nature in its endless vicissitudes affirms with 
revelation that death is but a minister of life. 

c. w. 
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The two arm-chairs ! There they were, near the stand of 
the auctioneer, side by side. Whether this close juxtaposition 
was accidental or intentional I know not, or whether any one 
but myself observed the contrast between them, I know not 
But there they stood ; — the one stately in its beautifully 
carved rosewood frame of Gothic pattern, and glowing in 
its rich covering of crimson plush, suggestive of dignified 
ease and luxurious repose, and magnificent surroundings ; — 
the other in its faded, worn chintz covering, of a shape and 
size familiar to the days of our mothers and grandmothers ; 
and with which few in this generation have not some kindly 
and cherished associations, either as the daily seat of some 
venerated relative, their own resting-place in weary invalid 
hours, or the spot where, curled up on its ample cushion by 
some sunny window, the magical pages of Arabian Nights, 
Robinson Crusoe, or the Scottish Chiefs were devoured with 
a zest unknown to the youthful readers of the present day, 
whose books are legion. Yet there they stood, as unlike as 
city belle and heiress and poor country cousin ; and, oddly as 
they contrasted with each other, I, who knew their history, 
knew that they belonged to families in whose veins flowed 
kindred blood. 

I dare not tell my readers how many moral lessons these 
silent chairs uttered to me, lest I should weary their pa- 
tience ; for I am one of those who find " sermons " in pine 
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and rosewood, plush and chintz, china and delf, paste and 
diamonds, and all the varied articles which crowd an auc- 
tion-roora. In fact, an auction-room is a favorite resort of 
mine, for there I read human nature in the motley crowd col- 
lected together to get a good bargain, as well as lessons from 
its inanimate furniture. 

I am a retired physician, and in the course of a large prac- 
tice among rich and poor have obtained the key to many 
tales of thrilling interest connected with auction sales. 
Among these none have interested my feelings more deeply 
than the history attached to these two arm-chairs, illustrat- 
ing as it does some of the many phases of American life. 
Could they speak, how eloquently would they discourse of 
human pride and vanity, of the deceitfulness of riches, of the 
frailty of human nature, of the unsatisfied desires of the 
heart, and, too, of the blessings of faith, and hope, and love, 
of sacred family ties, of cheerful resignation, peaceful deaths, 
and the abiding support granted to those who rest secure on 
the Rock of Ages. 

But to my story. My acquaintance with the chintz-cov- 
ered chair commenced with my first practice as a physician, 
in the city. I am grateful to it as containing my first pay- 
ing patient ; and I owe it a still deeper debt for the holy and 
hallowed scenes I have witnessed in its presence, and for the 
good influence two at least of its occupants exercised over 
my life. 

Mr. Lowe lived with his daughter, Mrs. Barton, in a re- 
tired street, in a small but neat and commodious dwelling, 

in the suburbs of B . He was an old man, and had been 

for many years a sufferer from asthma, and occasionaUy his 
attacks were so violent that the first physician that could 
be found was called in. At that period my office was only 
a few doors from their house, and I was one morning hastily 
summoned to Mr. Lowe's relief, and eventually I became 
the family physician. When I entered the little back sit- 
ting-room, I'found the old man in the chintz-covered arm- 
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chair gasping and struggling for breath, his head now reclin- 
ing on his daughter's breast, now in the paroxysms of his 
agony thrown convulsively against the back or side of his 
seat, his whole frame agitated with the extremity of his 
sufferings. Two or three little children stood looking won- 
deringly and pityingly on, while one lovely golden-haired, 
blue-eyed little girl fondly stroked the thin, wrinkled hand, 
which grasped the nearest chair, saying, " Poor, poor grand- 
pa ! " I did jwhat I could for the sufferer, and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing him partially relieved, and left the 
house with the promise of returning in half an hour. I did 
so, and found my patient sleeping in his arm-chair. He was 
a tall, spare man, with thin white hair, and prominent fea- 
tures, but a countenance of almost infantile innocence and 
purity, and an expression, even in his sleep, of the most pa- 
tient submission I had ever seen. Mrs. Barton gave me a 
seat, the little girl already spoken of came to my side and 
looked up in my face with a sweet, winning glance of grat- 
itude, and the youngest child tottered to my knees. 

" My father has never obtained relief so speedily before, 
Doctor," said Mrs. Barton. " Can you not help him perma- 
nently ? " 

I turned to look at her, there was something so attractive 
in the tones of her voice. She was a small, fair-complex- 
ioned woman, quiet, gentle, and lady-like, and, to a chance 
observer, might have appeared deficient in character and 
energy. But I fancied even then that there were depths 
underneath that calm surface not always found in a more 
brilliant and demonstrative exterior. Intimate acquaintance 
consequent upon my attendance upon her father, and my 
interest in the whole family, confirmed the impression. A 
physician is often a sort of involuntary father confessor in 
the households where he visits professionally. In the very 
nature of things, he sees, whether he will or no, much of the 
undisguised character, and is able to penetrate the motive 
power which governs action in those under his charge, or 
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the anxious friends around them. Be his visit one to herald 
another soul's advent to earth, or to soothe and relieve the 
dying saint or sinner, to him is revealed much of the real life 
hidden from casual acquaintances, or even intimate friends. 
Those hours when his visits are most frequent, are hours 
when the heart's best qualities are tested ; and alike watcher 
and watched appear in their real characters, sometimes beau- 
tiful in their Christian faith and unselfish love, sometimes 
saddening in their unholy passions and careless indiffer- 
ence. Thus have I been permitted, through my profession, 
an insight into the true character of many of my patients, 
and such knowledge has been blessed to my own improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Lowe awoke in a few moments after I entered, and, 
smiling cheerfully, extended his hand to me, and expressed 
his gratitude for relief firom suffering, adding, in reply to some 
pitying remark of mine, — « Yes, Sir, yes, — I suffer a great 
deal, but I also enjoy a great deal. My mind is clear "and 
active for the most part ; I enjoy the sports of my grand- 
children, and I sometimes think God grants me visions of 
ineffable peace in compensation for my bodily sufferings. 
At least I have such, and I love to trace them to his hand." 
And he spoke truth. I have seldom seen a clearer-headed 
thinker than that suffering old man, and his countenance 
bore witness to his serene, peaceful thoughts. Then, how 
his usually calm, placid face would light up with one of his 
beaming smiles, as he watched the frolics of the young flock 
brought up at his knees, as it were. How fearlessly and 
confidingly the youngest would creep behind him into the 
corner of his chair, hiding from the others, or how in the 
same game he would cover another restless little head with 
the folds of his ample sick-gown, or how he would listen to 
all their idle prattle of matters of deep moment to them, and, 
when his voice would permit, tell them tales of that long, 
long ago, to them fabulous time, when he was a little boy. 
Then there were holier moments too, in which, relating some 
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Bible story, or listening to their childish hymns, he would 
strive in a few loving words to impress upon their suscepti- 
ble young minds the great fact, that to be good and to do 
good was life's work here on earth. 

One of the children, the golden-haired Alice, seemed never 
so happy as when at his side, or seated at his feet ; and her 
grandfather's knee had from early infancy been her shrine 
of devotion. I never saw her kneeling there but once, and 
that was of course accidental ; but I shall never forget the 
impression made upon me then. She in her night robe of 
spotless white, her fair head bowed upon his knee, he with a 
face of holy calm, uplifted to heaven, as if joining in her 
innocent supplications, and one hand lightly resting among 
her curls. It was a scene upon which an angel might have 
looked without a sigh, and it was a scene which gladdened 
and strengthened my heart, as I gazed and drank in the 
soothing and elevating influence of the hour. It was a holy 
bond, which united this old man of threescore and ten with 
this buoyant, beautiful child of scarce ten summers. 

Five years from the date of my first visit at Mr. Barton's 
house, this good man slept in Jesus. Yes, slept in Jesus. I 
know not a more fitting expression to use in regard to one 
whose whole life was in accordance with the precepts of 
Him who spake as never man spake, and who trusted in 
him as Teacher, Master, and Saviour. 

The evening after the funeral, I went quietly into Mrs. 
Barton's little sitting-room, where her father had passed so 
many years of his life, and found little Alice kneeling before 
the now empty arm-chair, and trying through her sobs to 
repeat her prayers. 

" I told her she might," whispered Mrs. Barton ; " she did 
love him very dearly." 

After that night, the chair was removed into Mrs. Barton's 
bedroom ; and the next holy purpose for which it was used 
was that of a temporary resting-place for the new-born in- 
fant, Mrs. Barton's youngest, little Anna. 
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Now there were seven children under the household roof, 
all intelligent, well-behaved, and promising, and the two 
eldest, Walter and Alice, of more than ordinary beauty and 
talent These two children were unlike either of their par- 
ents, and were, in truth, noble specimens of nature's aristoc- 
racy, sometimes found in the humblest families. For Mrs. 
Barton, although in the truest sense of the word a lady, had 
none of those graces and attractions which had always dis- 
tinguished the brother and sister. As for Mr. Barton, he was 
an industrious, hard-working, thriving mechanic, whose whole 
strength and energy appeared devoted to his business. He 
sustained a good moral character in the community, attended 
church regularly, and was a good husband and father so far 
as providing for the temporal wants of his family was con- 
cerned, and, having done this, appeared perfectly easy that 
his wife should attend to the spiritual wants of his children, 
if such they had. He was one of those men who never 
seemed to give a thought to anything beyond the narrow 
range of his business and home comforts. I say seemed, — 
for I hold it morally impossible that such can really be the 
case with any rational human being, created as we eJI are 
with longings at times so intense and unutterable for some- 
thing beyond what earth can furnish. Of one thing, how- 
ever, I am certain, — he never understood or fully appreci- 
ated his wife, or those qualities of her character at least 
-which did not lie on the surface. He appreciated and en- 
joyed his cheerful, neat, orderly home, and his happy, good- 
mannered children ; but of the patient kindness, the gentle 
firmness, the unselfish and untiring labor, the Christian love 
and faith, which produced these results, he knew little or 
nothing. 

I have spoken of the uncommon beauty and gifts of Wal- 
ter and Alice. Whether it is true that coming events " cast 
their shadows before," I cannot say ; but this I know, that 
I never saw these two young people without a momen- 
tary feeling of sadness and oppression, — a feeling which, 
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when I attempted to analyze its source, I found proceeded 
from an almost indefinable premonition that their rare beau- 
ty and rich graces were only the premature unfolding of 
flowers doomed to early decay. And my heart proved a 
true prophet. 

Five years after Mr. Lowe's peaceful death, the arm-chair 
was again brought into the family sitting-room, and this 
time its daily occupant was Walter Barton. Consumption, 
that fastidious spoiler, which so often marks for its victims 
the young, the lovely, the gifted, had set its seal of fatal 
beauty upon this young man's brow. 

A slight cough, then gradual but ever-increasing weakness, 
with intervals, it is true, of comparative ease, and sometimes 
of apparent gain, but as deceitful as the receding wave, 
which, with every return, holds in closer and still closer em- 
brace the doomed shore, the short breath, the deep hectic, 
the bright glow of the large, lustrous black eyes, — these 
were the symptoms which marked his decline. It was diffi- 
cult even for me, well as I understood this insidious and 
alluring disease, to believe that Walter, whose mind was so 
active, whose spirits were so cheerful, was so near the last 
of earth ! But the blow fell at length, and Mrs. Barton re- 
signed her first-born without a murmur, yet with a coun- 
tenance of deepest agony, to Him who gave ; and I heard her 
murmur, in tones of submissive anguish, " The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
Lord." 

" Mother," he had said the day preceding his death, as he 
sat for the last time in the arm-chair, ** I am ready and will- 
ing to go ; God has given me peace and hope, and Jesus 
my Saviour calls." And again he repeated, "I am ready 
and willing, — yes, but for you and Alice, I long to go." 

After Walter's death, there were great changes in the fam- 
ily before I was again called upon to serve in my profes- 
sional capacity. Alice fulfilled the promise of her childhood, 
and grew up into one of those fair visions of loveliness and 
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grace, which it gladdens the coldest heart to gaze upon ; and 
the next event of importance in the family was her betrothal 
and marriage. She had received the best advantages of 
education, and, as often happens, had formed friends among 
girls in a higher rank of life than her own. One of these 
Mends had a brother, who was not slow in discovering Al- 
ice's attractions, and, in due time, succeeded in gaining her 
affections. Jealous for the happiness of my early favorite, I 
made strict inquiries respecting his character, but I could 
discover nothing definite to his disadvantage. But hand- 
some, intelligent, wealthy, and agreeable as he undeniably 
was, I felt that he was no fit husband for the pure-hearted 
Alice. 

Despite fears and misgivings, however, the wedding day 
came at last. They were to be married in church, and, as I 
did not care to witness the ceremony, I called in at her home 
a short time before the hour for the bridal. She came down 
to see me in her white muslin dress, as pure and spotless as 
her own guileless heart, and sat down for a moment in the 
arm-chair. Her dark blue eyes were lustrous, yet dewy, as 
if the mingled emotions of joy and sorrow which agitated 
her were almost too deep for her mastery. 

" I came down to see you for one moment, Doctor," she 
said. " My mother, — she will need your kindness more 
than ever when I am gone. What a good friend you have 
been to us! — I. — " here she started, for she was summoned 
to the door by one of her bridesmaids. 

** You will not forget your little favorite, Alice," she con- 
tinued hastily, adding, with a smile, " if she does live in a 
grand house like a princess in a fairy tale." 

*' No, child, never," was all I could say. 

I am a grave man now, and my grandchildren sport at 
my knees, but I cannot think of her, as she looked that bridal 
morning, unmoved ; and then — I am not ashamed to con- 
fess it — I could not find my way out of that room till I had 
wiped away the tears, which would come. And why ? Why, 
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— is not the heart too often prophetic ? As I said before, 
I felt tliat George Raymond was not worthy of Alice. An 
hour later, I called in for a few moments at her own elegant 
mansion, where she held her wedding reception. There she 
stood, leaning against the rosewood and crimson chair, look- 
ing as if no cloud of care could ever shadow her fair face, or 
sadden the loving, happy spirit which beamed through it. 

Soon after Alice's marriage, her two brothers went to 
California, where the gold fever was then raging, and the 
diminished family pursued for some time the even tenor of 
their way. The little Anna died, taken suddenly with a 
violent attack of fever, which soon terminated fatally ; no 
skill or love or prayers availing to save her. After her 
death Mrs, Barton paled and drooped very gradually. She 
had never been a very strong woman, and each of these 
inroads upon her family circle, whether made by death, 
marriage, or the love of adventure, had taken somewhat 
from her health and vigor. She said to me one day, for I 
continued to visit her professionally, although I had resigned 
most of my practice in favor of my son-in-law, " Doctor, my 
first and my latest born are gone before me, but I feel that 
my work on earth is well-nigh done. I shall rejoin them 
soon." 

She lived, however, two years after Anna's death, and 
her two grandchildren, who with their mother visited her 
almost daily, cheered and enlivened many an otherwise lonely 
hour. There was a shadow now on Alice Raymond's fair 
brow, such as I hoped never to have seen there, and there 
were also vague, half-uttered rumors in circulation about 
her husband ; but as her mother never went out except for a 
short drive, and saw little company, I hoped that they never 
reached her ears. True to her sense of duty, Mrs. Barton 
continued the oversight of her family affairs until within a 
week or two of her death, when I informed her husband 
that she was wholly unequal to such care, and that she must 
have a nurse. He seemed surprised, and said that he knew 
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his wife had been looking poorly for some time, bat he did n't 
mind it much, as she was always weakly ; and then added, 
he hoped the nurse would be a quiet, orderly woman. Find- 
ing he took the matter so coolly, I had no sympathy to 
waste upon him, and left him somewhat abruptly. 

About ten days after this conversation she died. Her 
death was not a triumphant one. Meek and lowly in heart 
as became a follower of Jesus of Nazareth, she died as she 
had lived, peacefully and quietly, and few knew so well as I 
the wealth of holy affections and Christian graces which 
died from this world with her. 

And the old arm-chair! Ah! when I think of all the 
scenes that have transpired in its inanimate presence, of the 
loved and honored forms it has held in its embrace, I cannot 
feel as if it were a senseless piece of furniture. To me it 
recalls the good old man, who so patiently and cheerfully bore 
his burden of life, and so happily breathed his last in it. It 
recalls the vision of sporting childhood, the gay laugh and 
merry shout of careless youth, and all the thousand name- 
less charms of that sweet, unconscious period of life's keen 
joys and undimmed hopes, — a vision, too, of kneeling in- 
fancy in its loving, trusting faith. It recalls him, — 

" the yoQDg and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife," — 

and who was at once the father's pride, the mother's joy ; — 
the fair young bride, radiant in her youthful loveliness, and 
the sweet hopes of her pure heart ; — the devoted Christian 
mother, so quiet and unobtrusive, so little known outside 
her own home, and yet far more worthy of the world's hom- 
age than the possessor of the most brilliant gifts. 

*' If I but remember only, 
Such as these have lived and died/' 

I cannot but exclaim, " O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, 
where is thy victory ? " And as I remember these great privi- 
leges of my profession, to be allowed an insight into that 
inner life, which is denied to most, I think I am more than 
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compensated for my sufferings at the bedside of the worldly 
and impenitent. 

I will not, however, weary my reader with reflections, but 
pass at once to the younger and more magnificent chair. 
Its history shall be brief, for I love not to dwell upon the 
circumstances connected with it. 

After Alice was married, I visited at her luxurious home 
both as her physician and friend. Prosperity did not elate, 
magnificence did not dazzle her ; she was the same gentle, 
pure-hearted being in her husband's elegant mansion, sur- 
rounded by all the appliances of wealth, that she had been 
under her father's humble roof. I saw her under the varying 
circumstances of delicate health, and in the full flush of her 
young matronly beauty. I saw her the dignified and grace- 
ful hostess, doing the honors of her home to the most intelli- 
gent and fashionable society in the city. And I saw her, 
too, in her pleasant nursery, watching over and ministering 
to her infants with all the tenderness of her loving heart. 
In each and all of these positions I saw that she was true 
to the precepts and example of her mother. 

I often used to find her seated in the crimson arm-chair, 
which was soon after her marriage removed to the library, — 
a lofty apartment in the rear of the house opening into a 
beautiful conservatory, — where she passed many of her 
leisure hours, holding communion with the gifted of past 
and present time through the medium of their writings. 
But as I watched her narrowly with almost a father's inter- 
est, I was sure that this chair was not a haven of rest to her. 
I was sure that the prophetic warnings of my heart were 
correct. She was not happy, I knew; her high spirit — 
for she was high-spirited where mean and dishonorable 
actions were concerned — had been aroused, I was sure. 

Gradually the vague rumors to which I have alluded 
took a definite form, and George Raymond was openly 
spoken of as a drunkard, as a gambler, and yet more, — 
as one vice yielded to is infallibly the parent of others, — it 
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was also said that he was unfaithful to his marriage vows, 
I had never deemed him capable of appreciating his wife's 
character, but I had always supposed that her charms of 
person and manner were sufficient to insure his truth to her. 
But alas! it was not so. And I now learned that vices 
once practised in secret, or, if known, glossed over with the 
palliation, " O, all young men are a little wild," were 
almost openly committed. Yet the world had called him 
a respectable character! a moral young man! a most de- 
sirable connection! 

I remember, at the time of Alice's engagement, a fashion- 
able worldly woman said to me, " A great match. Doctor, for 
Barton's daughter." 

" A great match, madam, for Raymond's son," I answered. 

" La, Doctor," was the reply, " you 're so queer in yonr 
notions ! you know what I mean. The girl is a nice girl, 
I dare say, and she is very pretty ; but then you know 
there is sv^h a difference in their rank in life, and young 
Raymond would be considered a good match for any young 
lady in the city," 

" Very likely," I replied dryly ; " I only hope he will prove 
worthy of Alice Barton." 

*' Prove worthy of Alice Barton ! " repeated the lady, in 
a tone of offended dignity ; " that 's too good, I declare. 
Why, doesn't he sustain a good reputation, — at least as 
far as one knows? I suppose that's what you allude to. 
I fancy it will not do to look behind the scenes at our fash- 
ionable young men. No, no, Doctor, we must take the 
world as it is, and men as they are, if we wish our daughters 
to be married, and maintain a position in society." 

" A very poor method to amend the one and reform the 
others," I replied, breaking off" the conference at this point. 

I know not how many mothers in the community sym- 
pathize with this lady's sentiments, although, judging from 
marriages which are constantly occurring, I fear she repre- 
sents a large class ; but I do know that there are many and 
many parents in the land who hold to no such pernicious 
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maxims, and who desire for their children unions based 
upon the sure foundations of integrity, respectability, and 
purity. Mrs, Barton, good as she was, knew little of the 
world and its ways, and, in her simple faith in human nature, 
believed George Raymond to be all he was reputed. 

Soon after these rumors about her husband became pub- 
lic, Alice's third child was born, and the mother did not re- 
gain her health and strength as she had previously done, and 
some alarming symptoms made their appearance, which 
induced me to fear that she would fall a victim to the same 
disease which had caused her brother's death. I say fear ; 
for I thought of her little children motherless, — worse than 
fatherless. She rallied, however, temporarily, and there 
seemed a favorable change in her condition, and I think, had 
her mind been at ease, I could have saved her. But it was 
not so ordained by that tender and loving Father, who 
knoweth what is best for his children. 

One day I had been delayed beyond my usual time for 
visiting Alice, and I went to see her after their dinner hour. 
A servant opening the door to go out admitted me without 
ringing, and I passed on to the library, where he told me I 
should find his mistress. As I entered the back drawing- 
room, I saw through the open door Greorge Raymond pac- 
ing hurriedly back and forth in the library, and the casual 
glance I had at his countenance showed that he was the 
prey of conflicting emotions. His wife sat in the crimson 
chair, dressed in a loose white robe, her now almost daily 
invalid garment. I shall never forget the imploring agony 
of her gaze as she said, *' Only say that is not true, George, 
— only say it, and poverty, all else, I will cheerfully bear." 

He covered his face with his hands and groaned bitterly. 
A faint cry broke from Alice's lips, and she fell forward, as 
I supposed, fainting. Alas! when I raised her, her white 
dress was crimson as the chair upon which she sat, with 
her life-blood. 

After a time the hemorrhage ceased, and she was carried 
to her own bed, from which she never rose. 
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But why prolong the sad, sad story. In two weeks she 
was in her grave, resting beside her mother, and her hus- 
band a ruined bankrupt, a wanderer in foreign lands. 
Something there was said of money obtained fraudulently, 
but this charge was never fully substantiated against him. 
His mother took home his orphan children, his house furni- 
ture and effects were sold at auction for the benefit of his 
creditors, and it was my knowledge of the latter fact that 
led me to the auction-room. 

My astonishment at beholding the old arm-chair there 
also may be conceived. I afterwards learned that Mr. 
Barton and his two youngest sons had gone to California, 
and had sent their furniture to be sold at auction. Mrs. 
Barton's nurse in her last sickness told me, when I met 
her some time afterwards, that the elder sons had sent word 
home that the old arm-chair should be reserved and care- 
fully stored ; but that the father said it was a foolish whim 
of the boys, and too much trouble. 

I have* the chair ; I bought it, and it stands in my own 
room with a pure white covering. I hope, if the young 
Bartons do not return to reclaim it, to spend my last days 
in it I am sure it will ever bring to me holy and happy 
memories, and I shall, I trust, in its friendly support, catch 
some of the spirit of its former occupants. 

The other, — I can only associate that with disappointed 
hopes, wasted affections, sighs of anguish, and deathly 
agonies. It was bought by a thriving young tradesman, 
who, with his wife, having caught the prevailing mania for 
fine furniture, took this at a bargain ; " positively given 
away," the auctioneer said. With my tendency to moral- 
ize, and foresee great results fi'om trivial causes, I fear this 
chair will prove a dear bargain to these young housekeepers, 
paving the way to many and many, and hitherto unthought 
of, or unwished for, luxuries or elegances. 

Thus, reader, I have given you a most imperfect and 
meagre sketch of the two arm-chairs, and my interest in 
them. 
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OLD AGE: THOUGHTS FOR THE YOUNG. 

A SERMON BY BEY. AUGUSTUS B. FOPE. 

Job y. 26 : — " Thou shall come to thy grare in a full age, like aa a shock of corn cometh in hia 
season." 

The illustration is very rich in suggestions. The various 
•inflaences of nature have worked together to bring the har- 
vest ; and the now useless " shock " must yield up its life, 
and its beauty of form and appearance, because the ripened 
grain within it is fit for the garner. It "cometh" to the 
harvest only to be stripped off and cast aside to decay. It 
has done its work in forming a tenement for the ripening 
and undying life within ; but it would only be cumbersome 
now. 

It is a great thing so to live that, when the body's life 
shall come to the grave, the inner life — the soul's life ex- 
hibited in the character — shall have a "full age." There 
are, indeed, many things which are desirable, — honest 
wealth, with its ability to bless ourselves and others,-— 
high station, with its opportunity to advance human inter- 
ests, — intelligence, full health, physical strength, to add 
power to the will for usefulness. No sane man will under- 
value one such instrumentality. But when we must resign 
them, it will be of more account than anything else to have 
a ripened life of our own. 

The record states that Job died full of years ; enjoying, as 
we should say, a literal fulfilment of the promise. But the 
number of persons who live to very old age is not large. 
Only a very few can be found, within the limits of a single 
town, who are fourscore years and upwards. Of nearly two 
hundred interments entered upon a single record in fourteen 
years, only four were of persons who had reached ninety 
years. And four fifths of all who arrive at maturity die 
before they have reached the Scripture limit of threescore 
years and ten. 
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So it seems that it is not the privilege, — if that is the 
right word to use, — on the one hand, of many to pass what, 
in years, would be called a long life upon earth, or, on the 
other, for those who have the pressure of life's work upon 
them to have with them, in great numbers, for company or 
for succor, those whose own work belonged to a former 
generation. And this thought raises two inquiries of a 
most profitable kind; the one touching ourselves, that we 
may ascertain how, without many years, we can have a 
** full age," and what provision we may now make for the 
infirmity and incapacity of that possible period of life called 
old age; and the other toughing the aged, that we may 
better know how to treat these relics of bygone times, when 
they are found among us. 

And the first point that strikes us is, that fulness, applied 
to life, must be a relative term. As the fruits of the earth 
arrive at maturity in different seasons, so may human life 
attain to maturity or completeness of character, with or 
without length of years. To every tree and shrub is assigned 
its season, the time of opening its first leaves, the days of its 
growth, and the period of its ripening. Its life is full at 
each stage, when it is answering to its law. K it be cut off 
by an untimely frost, in its opening, in its growth, or while 
its firuit is immature, the length of its continuance will not 
measure the fulness of its life. 

And if the analogy indicated in the text will teach any- 
thing, it must teach that faithfulness to the season and to 
the opportunities is the measure of human life. An infant's 
life is full in its performance of its infantile part in the great 
drama to which it has been appointed. A child's life is full 
when the duties of childhood are recognized, accepted, and 
discharged. To youth belongs appropriate performance ;. 
to full maturity, even greater performance, guided by better 
judgment and higher convictions. To old age, the sturdy 
exertions which only full strength can endure, cannot rea- 
sonably belong ; but, instead, some work as fitly apportioned 
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to the ability. So, also, disease and health have difierent 
conditions of duty ; and physical or mental inability may 
blot out the demands which a solicitous life imposes upon 
itself. 

Then a " full age " is a life filled with what belongs to it 
of duty and performance ; filled with right purposes, true 
aspirations, and devout efforts, as it goes along. Its acci- 
dental measurement in days, or years, is of far less conse- 
quence than its condition. The life which has early and 
consistently accepted the claims of God upon itself, and felt 
the nature of its true destiny, and been devoutly consecrated 
to the Father's service, and is continually ordered in accord- 
ance with holy aspirations, is not a life concerning which 
duration can be a very material point In other words. 
Christian faithfulness must form the highest type of hu- 
man life ; and to " have finished the work given him to do," 
is the proper fulfilment of an individual's office in the world. 

Again, as long life is not necessary to a " full age," so it 
is not sure that many years will have produced this result. 
Whether long or short, the life must be well speat to be 
" rich towards God " at its close. That old age may seem 
like a ripened shock of corn, ready for the harvester's hand, 
it must not only have had a long continuance, but it must 
have been daily gathering up, in itself, the advantages 
which a faithful use of common experience will always con- 
tribute to the character. Old age is very scant which has 
not a filial trust towards God, a sincere devotion, a gentle 
submission, an earnest aspiration after reconciliation and 
unityy and a longing to be useful according to its strength ; 
but these are all results of its world-life, if held at all. 

In character, it is not possible to gain in old age the same 
symmetry which we can acquire in youth. The character, 
like the muscles, stiffens and hardens as it carries the burden 
of advancing years. It takes on the form which it must 
wear through the rest of life, " before the evil days come," 
and while the spirits are buoyant, and the life itself is 
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elastic. As you may often discern the traces of the employ- 
ment of his youthful strength in the calloused hand or in 
the expanded or contracted shoulders of the old man, so 
you will find, in that same old man's inner life, the evi- 
dences of the manner in which he has labored morally. 
The graceful elm, the tall and stately pine, the well-set, 
symmetrical linden, bear the unmistakable evidence of 
favorable influences in the growth of other years. 

In the prevailing temper of the life, this is very com- 
monly illustrated. To bide well the trials and annoyances 
peculiar to the decay of strength and the conscious loss of 
vigor, takes a genial and gentle spirit. But how can this 
old age, with its hourly increasing infirmities, offer any fit 
opportunity to secure this? The strength upon which a 
man must depend, after the wasting hand of sickness is laid 
upon him, is the strength which is already stored away in 
the rounded muscles and full flesh of his healthy hours. So, 
also, the days of activity and energetic exertion must lay 
up that which will bear scrutiny, and give suitable moral 
efficiency when old age tries the force of the inner life. As 
these heavy years come on, it is only natural that he should 
lose his relish for all questionable enjoyments, and that 
worldly temptations should yield up their fascination. And 
so outward forms of debasement will probably cease. But 
it is not so with the temper. That is likely to be tried 
harder in old age than in the fresh days when cares and 
annoyances come and go as the unnoticed wind. 

So the smiling interest of a man of fourscore years and 
ten in common affairs, his eagerness to promote every one's 
welfare and happiness, his constant gratification at every 
indication of good-will, and his reverent thankfulness for 
the mercies which have crowned his days, afford convincing 
proof that in younger years he cherished kind and generous 
feelings. One by one the graces of form and manner, the 
means of honorable exertion and usefulness, and the sources 
of gratification, have been passing away from his possession. 
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A great abatement must have taken place in the pleasurable 
emotions to be drawn from external objects. And it is not 
capable of question, that he must have been very faithful in 
dispensing good-will around him, and so in getting satisfac- 
tion out of the world, who has, at last, so little that is bitter 
or captious, and so much that is agreeable and gratifying, 
to others. 

It may have happened, in his own generation, that he was 
judged very differently by his contemporaries. In the con- 
flicts of life, other qualities necessarily had the ascendency. 
But a noble, kind, generous, confiding old age, full of ten- 
der solicitude for human comfort, most of eJI anxious lest its 
infirmities should be exacting in attention, — I have no idea 
that any one can have such an old age, and be selfish and 
ungracious, censorious and distrustful, through the years 
preceding. 

There is a great deal more which might well be said, fol- 
lowing the same thought into other illustrations. The con- 
clusion of all is, that a " full age " is a life dedicated to the 
discharge of every obligation, accepting eJI and neglecting 
none ; and that it is such a life, and only such a life, com- 
menced in youth and continued through the period of reso- 
lute performance, which will bring the radiance of joy to 
the setting sun of an old man's day. 

And now, what shall we say about the other point ? 
The aged always belong to a former generation. Their 
modes of life, their raiment, their very " speech, bewrayeth 
them," that the best of their days were a contribution to 
that age. They stand, here and there, in society, like the 
tall trees of an earlier forest, left by the forester's axe, among 
the firesh young growth around them, as landmarks. They 
speak to us of their dead companions, by the mute appeal 
of their presence. If they are of our kindred, — our ances- 
tors in life, — they are dear by ties of affection; and if not 
of our kindred, they remind us of those who were, but have 
long since passed away, to make room for us in the busy 
world. 
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The patriarch is almost an alien among us. He has come 
to be a stranger in his own village, where, perhaps, he built 
the first house, and laid the first stone, of an undertaking 
crowned with life and enterprise. Those whose boyhood 
seems to him of yesterday, have crowded his life away from 
the thoroughfares of exertion. His old house, which he built 
so long ago on the public highway, is now left, by other 
avenues opened for thriftier pleasure, far away from all direct 
intercourse with the world ; and it is just a type of his very 
life. Moreover, his tottering step, his inaptitude for all the 
labors of this world, tell us of a completed life, and whither 
he is rapidly tending. If the taper flicker a while in its socket, 
it will yet soon go out. The old man will quickly be " gath- 
ered to his fathers.'^ His bones will rest among the cherished 
friends and companions of other days. He will " come to 
the grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his 
season." 

Can there be any question how this generation should 
treat one of the last? how youth and manhood should 
treat old age ? Unhappily, due regard for age, as such, is 
not always an inborn grace. There are influences which 
sometimes close up the heart against its claims. When an 
old man's face is full of smiles, and his presence sheds con- 
tinual joy around him, when a life so advanced in years is 
as rich in pleasant memories, then it is no task to perform 
the necessary oflices of good-will. But a claim for like at- 
tention to a garrulous, complaining, peevish, fractious, and 
exacting old man or woman, is not so easily met with con- 
sideration. Yet it is, perhaps, one of the forms in which 
the disability of old age is strikingly manifested, to be in- 
correct in estimates of its own ability ; and it is, therefore, a 
common form of the weakness of advancing years, to have 
unlimited self-confidence, and to be resolutely forthputting. 
But this increases the duty to do what we can, by humoring 
the peculiarities of age, and meeting kindly its imperious 
demands, and bearing quietly its ill-timed complaints, to 
make it comfortable, — at least to itself. 
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The old man's way is always rough enough for his feeble- 
ness. Look at him, scarcely able to lift his heavy foot from 
the ground, creeping along in imminent peril of falling, and 
stumbling over a tuft of grass! His way through the world 
of affection and interest is no less difficult and uncertain. 
His heart's strength and courage are all gone. Once he had 
troops of friends and companions in life ; now he is alone ! 
Perhaps he forgot to pick up the graces and charities of life 
as he came along; and his querulous aspect and peevish 
discontent and annoying irritability are the witnesses to his 
poverty in this respect. But — shall this need to be said? 
— treat him with consideration, gentleness, good-will at 
least, nevertheless. He has become a second time a child ! 
in his need of succor, and the thousand nameless attentions, 
he is again one of the " little ones," to whom a cup of cold 
water only in the name of Christ — the synonyme for holy 
charity — is an offering acceptable in heaven. A gentle act 
of unobtrusive kindness will lighten the heavy load he car- 
ries ; and such acts are better for one's self, and before God, 
than many tears of sorrow shed upon his bier when he is 
gone. 

The pertinency of these thoughts to all of us will not be 
questioned ; but in such counsels there is something so 
appropriate to early youth, that I am disposed to make an 
especial appeal to the young. 

Recently, a very old man * closed his life in this vicinity. 
He was more than ninety-one years of age. It is remarka- 
ble that he was born and lived all his long life within sight 
of his last home. His memory ran back over eighty-five 
years with perfect accuracy. He remembered when these 
hills, in the vicinity of Boston, were occupied by the army 
of the Revolution, and the sharp conflicts of those days in 
this neighborhood. And it was a great pleasure to this old 
man to give pleasure to others by narrating the interesting 
stories of a past period. 

* Captain Joseph Miller died in Somerville, Febraary 5, 1857, aged ninety-one 
years and two months. 
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What enables an old man to contribute enjoyment, even 
to his own weariness, to boys and girls seventy-five or eighty 
years younger than himself? His own happy spirit He 
had taken care to secure in younger years, by gentleness 
and kindness and integrity, and to bring with him to old 
age, in a spirit of devout reliance upon God, a generous love; 
and that is one of the things which never grow old. If you 
will do your duty to God and man, and be kind and gener- 
ous to your mates now, you will have a " full age " ; and an 
old age, if you retain your faculties and your health, will be 
quite sure to find you a source of blessing and joy to the 
generation which will have come after you, simply because 
you will have the sunshine of a good life beaming out of 
your characters. 

Before many years have passed, if you live, there will be 
those around you who will think of you just as you now 
think of others older than yourselves. How shall you wish 
to be treated then ? Of course, when you become aged and 
infirm, you will ask that every one shall make your path 
plain and straight, and speak respectfully to you, and, if ne- 
cessary, bear with your faults. Learn from this how to treat 
the aged now. A very little girl, only a few days ago, made 
an old man very happy by carrying to him a few flowers, 
plucked from her plants. And kind words are quite as 
pleasant as flowers. Every one can give these to every old 
person. 

Sometimes, children forget their duty to the aged, and 
attempt to make sport of them, by ridiculing their manners, 
or their raiment, or their old-fashioned speech. This is very 
wrong. If you will imagine how you would feel to find 
your own father or mother treated thus, you will easily un- 
derstand what your conduct ought to be ; for every such 
person who comes tremblingly along the street, or pushes 
his way slowly and awkwardly into the room, may have a 
son or daughter, to whom he is as dear as your father is to 
you. It will be well to remember this. 

29* 
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Here are two lessons at this time for the young. 

1. To have a happy old age, you must have a good 
youth. Habits of thought, speech, and action, now formed, 
may be covered over by years of active labor ; but they -will 
be likely to show themselves again when you are old. Just 
as the old man remembers the scenes of his boyhood better 
than he remembers more recent matters, so the first-formed 
character will be most likely to show itself in the last years 
of life. When your trembling limbs will not support your 
weak frame without a cane, then your life must also lean 
upon something other than its performance at that time ; 
and blessed will be the life, if the thoughts can enrich it 
by recalling good, noble, generous, and faithful young 
years ! 

2. Shall I repeat the second lesson ? Be ever respectful 
to your elders, and treat old age with especial consideration. 
Give the old man plenty of room, if you happen to meet 
him on the sidewalk ; and the smoothest portion of the 
walk, if there is any difference. If you overtake him, as 
young feet often may, never brush carelessly by him, for a 
slight blow may throw him down, or disturb his mind by 
the apprehension of danger. If he drop his cane when you 
are by, let your hand be prompt to restore it again to his. 
If the" way be slippery, or the hill steep, ask him if your 
fresh limbs may not aid his feebleness, and let him save a 
part of his weariness by your aid. Does he carry a bundle 
in his hand, it "will look far better for both of you if you 
relieve him of his burden. 

Above all, never ridicule an old man, or allow others to 
do so, with your approval, in your presence. You will look 
quite as strangely, and so will your thoughtless companion, 
who finds sport in such ways, after as long a journey through 
the world. K you cannot respect the poor wayfarer, dusty 
and ragged and weary, be considerate to his infirmity, gen- 
erous to his faults, supposed or real, forgetful of his mistakes, 
regardless of his unfashionable raiment, and attentive to his 
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wants. The Bible says that the strength of fourscore years 
is "labor and sorrow." Endeavor, therefore, to make every 
old person's last days pleasanter and more peaceful. And 
the unuttered blessing of the aged will rest upon you ; and 
your generous. Christian conduct to others will reflect peace 
and happiness upon your own life. 



COLE'S "VOYAGE OF LIFE." 

We would recommend this series of engravings, a pic- 
tured allegory of human life, to all families, as an aid to 
the purest and highest culture; to all teachers, as an aux- 
iliary in their great work, speaking wise lessons from the 
walls of their school-rooms ; and to all ministers, as a help 
to give vividness and point to their sermons. 

The beautiful Arts have rendered important service to 
religion. Many of the finest paintings are upon religious 
subjects; and music, statuary, and architecture have laid 
rich gifts upon the sacred altars. 

In this country we have not availed ourselves of the aid 
which these arts can render. Our forms and services of 
devotion have been severely simple, and sometimes naked 
and uncomely. The reasons are obvious. Three centu- 
ries ago, the Christian Church presented a melancholy spec- 
tacle; its life was almost extinct. The form, the circum- 
stance, had been magnified, until the essence, the principle, 
was buried. Men talked admiringly about the dim, relig- 
ious light, the long-drawn aisle, the lofty arch, the music 
that swelled and rolled its tide of harmony through gor- 
geous cathedrals. The outward glory, the imposing form, 
the stately service, absorbed the attention. The soul was 
neglected; the great God was hardly thought of. Such 
was the Romish Church at the time of the Reformation. 
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Our Puritan forefathers and William Penn could not 
abide this outside show and pompous ceremonial. They 
felt the presence of God, and the realities of the spiritual 
world stood open to them. They cared not for pictures, 
statues, music; everything outward was an encumbrance; 
indeed, in these Fine Arts they thought they saw the wiles 
of Satan to destroy the Church of Christ; and so they 
would clothe the Church in severest simplicity. A beauti- 
ful edifice for worship, an organ, a statue, a picture, — all 
were declared profane, cunning tricks of the arch adversary. 
The history of the Roman and English Churches explains 
their feeling and conduct, — disgusted by one extreme, they 
rushed into the opposite ; for fear of a body without a soul, 
they sought to have the soul of religion without a body. 
Because architecture, music, painting, statuary, had been 
misused by a corrupt hierarchy, they would not use them 
at all. 

And indeed, when we think of the monk Tetzel retailing 
indulgences to raise money for Leo the Tenth to lavish 
upon St Peter's, what wonder is it, that, a century later, 
we find men worshipping in a Puritan meeting-house? Re- 
forms of great abuse seldom come without exaggeration. 
Our fathers did as well as they could. All honor to their 
fidelity. But we may accept some things which they re- 
jected. We have learned that a fine church, that is paid 
for, and does not make worship too expensive for the poor 
to participate in it, aids the devout sentiment. A grand 
oratorio raises the soul towards God. Any church might 
have in it Thorwaldsen's statues of Christ and his Apostles 
without putting the worshippers in jeopardy of idolatry; 
pictures of the scenes of the New Testament, executed in 
the highest art, become most effective preachers, and pic- 
tures of fine moral significance, like these of the Voyage 
of Life, may bring to the pulpit rich suggestions of thought 
and imagery. 

The Fine Arts do more than we think to refine and en- 
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noble our home life. Pictures and statues of purity and 
grace plead like angels against the coarseness and sensu- 
alism that often shelter themselves in the retreats of do- 
mestic life. Self-sacrifice, faith, and holy love, when in 
^tting forms they come and look upon us in our leisure 
hours, and blend with our musing, and glide into our 
hearts, help greatly to mould our character into their own 
likeness. 

The young especially are open to these purifying, quick- 
ening influences of art. Significant pictures are an impor- 
tant part of the furniture of a school-room. In an advertise- 
ment of the " Spingler Institute," a seminary for young 
ladies in New York city, emphasis is laid upon culture in 
the Fine Arts; and we are pleased to learn that in that in- 
stitution they have the originals of Cole's " Voyage of Life," 
and fine copies of Raphael's " Transfiguration," " Madonna 
di Foligno," and "Madonna della Seggiola"; Guido's 
'' Annunciation " and " Aurora"; Carlo Maratti's " Annunci- 
ation" ; Murillo's " Madonna" ; and Domenichino's " SibyL" 
This is well ; and we trust other schools will follow so good 
an example. The walls, even of our public schools, with 
small expense, might be made beautiful, and morally signifi- 
cant. Let scenes of noble virtue and lofty piety be opened 
to the eye of youth, and they may become the seed of a 
precious harvest. 

Cole's " Voyage of Life " comprises four pictures, — 
Childhood, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age. The best 
judges have declared its great merits. The- artist, Thomas 
Cole, now deceased, had his home amidst the beauty and 
grandeur of the Hudson River and the Catskills. His studio 
was on the mountain ; and we hear of its being kept, by 
love that mourns his departure, just as he left it He was 
a man of genius, — a most interesting and noble character. 
His soul was deep, and full of poetic sentiment, moral en- 
thusiasm, and religious feeling. 

Mr. Cole painted the « Voyage of Life " in 1840. Not 
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long afterward he went to Borne, and while, there he 
painted a duplicate, or a copy. When the last picture 
was nearly complete, an American then at Rome invited 
Thorwaldscn to go and see the pictures ; and he has given 
us a description of the aged sculptor's visit. " The moment 
that he entered the room, I could see by the lighting up of 
his clear blue eye that he felt himself at home ; and before 
Cole could do anything more than name the subject of the 
series, he took up the interpretation himself, and read the 
story off from the canvas, with a readiness that made Cole's 
eyes moisten with delight When he came to the last, he 
paused and gazed ; then returned to the first, passed slowly 
before them all, and, coming back to the last again, stood 
before it for a long while without uttering a word. It seemed 
to me as if he felt that he too had reached that silent sea, 
and was comparing the recollections of his own eventful 
career with the story of that old man and his shattered bark. 
And to this day I can never look upon that picture 'without 
fancying that I still see Thorwaldsen standing before it, 
with his gray locks falling over his shoulders, like those of 
the old man in the boat, and his serene features composed 
to deep and solemn meditation. It was the old man in 
Young, walking ' thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore of 
the vast ocean he must sail full soon.' When, at last he 
spoke, it was in the strongest terms of gratification ; and 
often, as we used to meet during those last two years of his 
life in Rome, he never forgot to inquire after Cole ; always 
ending with, — ' Great artist ! Great artist ! ' " 

And finally, writes this accomplished American, " I might 
add many names of artists, and judges of Art, but what 
name could add to the approval of Thorwaldsen?" 

The originals of the "Voyage of Life," after several trans- 
fers, were purchased by the Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, Princi- 
pal of the " Spingler Institute," in New York city, for ten 
thousand dollars. .Mr. Abbott is a munificent patron of Art; 
and desirous to multiply the influence of these pictures, at 
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great pains and expense, he had them engraved, in the high- 
est style of art, by James Smillie of New York. 

These engravings have elicited the highest praise from the 
best judges of Art, at home and abroad. We are happy to 
be able to copy a letter of Sir Charles L. Eastlake, President 
of the Royal Academy of London, to Mr. Abbott. 

" Bojal Academy, London, 19th July, 1856. 

" Sib : — The four engravings of Mr. James Smillie after Cole's 
* Voyage of Life,' which you have presented to the Royal Academy of 
London, have been presented by Mr. Jasper F. Cropsey to the Sec- 
retary of the Academy. 

" A present of any kind, accompanied by a letter such as yours, 
expressing enlightened and liberal views, could not but be thankfully 
and cordially received ; but in this case, the intrinsic worth of the gift, 
and the remarkable circumstances connected with the work, prompt 
me to add my sincere congratulations. These productions are, un- 
questionably, in the highest degree honorable to your country. 

** I have read the pamphlet which you have kindly sent. I hon- 
estly partake the sentiments of admiration which I find there ex- 
pressed, with regard to Mr. Cole's grand and pure conceptions of his 
subject ; and I do not remember to have seen any descriptions which, 
in a more concise, unaffected, and touching manner, enable the spec- 
tator to raise his thoughts to the comprehension of the corresponding 
representations. 

" Many have evidently co-operated in giving full effect to the influ- 
ence of these noble works, but I feel it is but a just tribute to your- 
self, to acknowledge the earnestness with which you have especially 
sought to render that influence extensive and permanent. 

" I beg leave, on the part of the members of the Royal Academy 
of London, and on my own, to repeat to you our best thanks for the 
highly valued gift, which you have had the goodness to transmit to 
the Royal Academy." 

Having given these historical sketches, we propose to 
speak of the pictures, especially to those who have not seen 
them, or who have not given them much attention, and fol- 
low out some of their pregnant suggestions. 
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We turn to " Childhood," the first picture of the series. 
A scene of tranquil beauty is spread before the eye. From 
a dark cavern, beneath a mountain covered with deep shad- 
ows, issues the stream of human life ; and as it flows on, the 
quiet waters are unbosomed in a lovely morning landscape ; 
graceful shores, sunny slopes, verdure jewelled with flow- 
ers, are the setting of the central figure, — a gleeful child. 
It is borne in a little bark, winged with the hours, and with 
the hour-glass for its figure-head. The bark glides upon the 
waters like a thing of life. It is full of flowers, and the 
child is gayly tossing them, its face beaming with innocent 
gladness ; while a radiant angel, its guardian spirit, bending 
over it with a look of tender care, holds the helm of the boat, 
and directs its course. Everything is emblematic, and is 
done with rare taste and skill. Each object has its story to 
tell. The Egyptian lotus is seen along the shores of the 
stream : it is the emblem of human life. 

The river flows along in a narrow defile, hemmed in by 
the mountains, indicating the narrow range of childhood's 
perceptions and ideas. The onward way is disclosed only 
for a short distance; and behind is the dark cavern, be- 
neath the dim, shadowy mountain, showing how this human 
life grows out of mystery which none can penetrate. But 
the little child is troubled by no mystery that lies behind it, 
nor by want of knowledge concerning what is before ; it 
lives content in the present ; and the whole figure and face 
of the child show this ; it is an impersonation of joyous- 
ness and wonder ; the fresh morning beauty touches its 
soul ; and the winged hours, wrought into the very structure 
of the boat, bear it on upon its opening voyage. And then 
that most significant figure, the guardian spirit, brings the 
supernatural element into the picture, and raises the whole 
to the plane of religious thought and sentiment. That radi- 
ant angel, in his very presence there with the little child, tells 
us of God and providence. His look of tender concern, as 
he bends over his beautiful charge, says to us, *' Like as a 
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father pities his children, so does the Lord care for his little 
ones. As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is round about his people, from henceforth, and for 
ever. Blessed are these little ones ; their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven." And 
this bright spirit holds the helm of the little boat; so it 
seems fitting, that the child should have no care ; — it plays 
among the flowers, while the mighty works of God in the 
great universe are gradually opening to its wondering soul. 

What food for meditation in this fine conception of child- 
hood ! The artist believed with Wordsworth, whose poetry 
has much religion in it, that " Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy " ; and admirably the picture illustrates the beautiful 
fact The heavenly guardian is there at hand ; the child is 
yet held in celestial watch and care, and nothing but inno- 
cence beams forth in its joyous, wondering look. It is such 
a littie child as Jesus placed in the midst of his contending 
disciples, when he said to them, that, except they became 
like that little child, they could in no wise enter the kingdom 
of heaven. It is like that group of little ones, upon whose 
heads the Saviour laid his hands, and blessed them, saying, 
" Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.". 

We claim not that childhood is perfection ; Christ did not 
mean this. Indeed, childhood is only in part born ; it is 
ignorant, frail, weak ; it must be born again. But it is in- 
nocent, it has tendencies towards good, to love rather than 
to hate, to obey rather than to disobey, to tell the truth 
rather than to lie ; but it is weak, liable to temptation from 
tvithout, and to the force of appetite and temper within, — it 
needs nurture, education, development. And so contagious 
is sin, that sweeps its floods through our life, and so great is 
the child's liability and weakness, that, even before it reaches 
its age of discretion, it will be touched, soiled, corrupted, 
more or less, and may need a deep, radical change. Parents 
must watch to save their little children from exposure to sin ; 
and with prayer and assiduity implant good principles, and 
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cherish right sentiments ; teach them to govern passion, and 

form character, so that they can stand on their own feet, 

discern evil and abhor it, and cleave to the good. That 

radiant angel, that watches over the infant child, and steers 

its boat of life, is the impersonation of a heaven-appointed 

care. Grod provides a guardian spirit for every little child, 

in the instinctive love of its parents ; we cannot tell all the 

Father does for his little ones, — invisible hosts of angels may 

watch over them ; but sure we are, that in the parental love 

he sends a guardian to infancy, and a guide to childhood. 

O, let parents think how God puts infancy into their arms ; 

appoints them its guardian spirits ; and by prayer and holy 

endeavor, let them magnify their high office, and be fellow- 

laborers with God, and his angels, for the safety of their 

children ! Were they without good qualities, we might 

despair ; were they safely kept by heavenly watch and ward, 

we might rest in easy hopefulness. We must neither despair, 

nor hope too confidently. Each little child is a voyager on 

life's dangerous sea ; fog and storm, darkness and tempest, 

are to be passed through, and it needs to be shown how to 

guide and trim its boat, that it may come to the haven of 

rest at last. g. w. h. 

(^Tohe continued.) 
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We welcome every work that tends to make the study of 
Nature, in any of its forms, more easy or more attractive. 
Not that anything worthy of the name of study can be made 



* 1. Manual of the Botany of the Northern United Stales. Revised Edition. By 
Asa Gray, Fisher Professor of Natural History in Harvard University. New 
York : Ivison & Phinney, and G. P. Putnam & Co. 

2. First Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology, By Asa Gray, etc. 
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essentially easy, or that our upward progress towards science 
will not always be " laborious indeed at the first ascent." 
This labor is as inevitable as it is healthful to the faculties ; 
but because climbing is hard at best, let us be grateful to 
those who lend us a staff and point out the smoothest way. 
Botany has usually been presented to beginners in a hard 
and repulsive form. The old manuals for schools contained 
very meagre and dry lessons on the physiology and structure 
of plants, and no illustrations by engravings ; and the in- 
structor who would make the study interesting to his pupils, 
had to teach without a text-book. 

Dr. Gray, in giving us these " First Lessons in Botany," 
with Sprague's admirable illustrations, leaves nothing to be 
desired by the teacher. The elements of physiological and 
systematic botany are presented with simplicity and fulness, 
and while no essential principle or inference is omitted, there 
is a margin left, in each lesson, for such enlargement, expla- 
nation, and illustration, as every teacher of Natural History 
must desire to give. 

Those who are already familiar with the earlier edition of 
the " Manual " — and it has been the botanist's vade-mecum 
since its first appearance — will rejoice that, in this new and 
remodelled one, the limits of the Flora are enlarged, as far 
as Virginia and Kentucky on the South, and to the Missis- 
sippi River on the West. This edition, intended especially 
for schools, is abridged only by the omission of the Mosses 
and Liverworts, giving the Ferns and Club-mosses, with 
plates, from the exquisite drawings of Mr. Sprague, to illus- 
trate them. It is unnecessary to speak in detail of the judi- 
cious changes that have been made to adapt it to the use of 
classes. These helps to beginners will be appreciated by all 
who have learned by experience how many and great are 
the difficulties that beset the young botanical student. 

This Flora is arranged according to the natural system. 
Persons beginning the study of systematic botany are often 
so eager to learn the names of the plants they find, that they 
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spend a great deal of time in merely bnnting them out by 
the artificial method, as they would find words in a diction- 
ary. These names are very soon forgotten, as the definitions 
of words would be, if we learned them by rote, without 
using them. If the student would have patience to find out 
the names of a few plants only, at first, by the natural sys- 
tem, — the discovery of its name by this method necessarily 
involving a thorough study of the plant itself, — he would 
lay the foundation of a knowledge of the distinguishing 
marks of the families of the vegetable world, that would 
facilitate his future labors, and fix the very names them- 
selves in his memory, by associating so many characteristics 
with them. 

It is strange that Natural History is generally thought to 
be an unsuitable study for children. Botany, especially, is 
supposed to be, even in its simplest elements, quite beyond 
the capacity of a child, and is reserved for a time when, 
mathematics, languages, physics, and metaphysics having 
been properly stowed away in their places, if a comer be 
left, it is allowed (rather ungraciously too) to creep in. But 
what a mistake ! The child who draws a pin through and 
through a dandelion stem, and puts it in water, to see into what 
pretty ringlets it turns, — or splits a box leaf and wonders 
to see the lower half, pale and dry, separate so easily from 
the dark, shining upper side, — or gathers the little balls 
under a sycamore-tree, and patiently picks off the tiny brown 
net-purse, that he thinks is just the thing for the fairies, — 
and then carries these treasures to his mother for her sympa- 
thy in his pleasure and aid to his ignorance, — asks for his 
first lessons in botany, as significantly as he ever asks for 
anything. If his curiosity is treated as his hunger would be, 
he begins to learn natural history in the natural way, and 
from that time goes on learning, the field expanding as his 
faculties expand. And how can he learn so well those les- 
sons of reverence for Almighty Power, and trust in Almighty 
Love, which can be learned so early in life, as in the very 
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way they were taught by the Great Teacher, when he said, 
" Consider the lilies of the field." As systematic instruction 
is afforded when the proper time comes for it, he certainly 
will not be so much puzzled by the principles of vegetable 
physiology as by the principles of grammar, which are not 
now supposed to be too hard for those who have mastered 
reading, spelling, and the multiplication-table ; and mean- 
time his perception and imagination, the wings of the young 
spirit, are not tied up or clipped, but suffered to grow, and to 
bear him into pure air and clear sunshine. It will not be 
the only, or even the greatest, advantage of these early les- 
sons, that, when he is old enough for the philosophy of nat- 
ural history, he has a store of facts and observations ready 
for use ; for his powers of discrimination and analysis will 
have been constantly enlarged by the best exercise. 

Is every one, then, to become an accomplished botanist ? 
No more, certainly, than every one is to become an accom- 
plished artist, or historian, or adept in physics. But it is 
considered desirable that every one should have some skill in 
drawing ; — it is presumed, as a matter of course, that every 
one knows who Leonidas was, who were the contemporaries 
of Queen Elizabeth, and what happened in the reign of 
Isabella the Catholic ; — and if every one does not under- 
stand the steam-engine, or the laws of optics, it is not the 
fault of the schoolmaster. 

*» The chad who doth not these things know, 
Must yet be called a dunce " ; — 

but men and women may show the most entire ignorance of 
botany, and not only not be ashamed, but thank God for 
their ignorance. 

" I am very fond of flowers, but I know nothing of bot- 
any," is often uttered, with a modest consciousness of virtue 
in the announcement. " I wish my daughter to be well in- 
structed in all useful knowledge^^ says one parent, " but do 
not let her spend her time upon botany, embroidery, phrenol- 
ogy, and things of that sort." " Botany is very useful to the 

30* 
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physician," says another, " but it would be a great waste of 
time for my boy, whom I intend to educate for the bar." 
It is not necessary, at the present time, to prove the practical, 
every-day utility of any branch of knowledge, in order to 
demonstrate its true usefulness ; but if it were, botany might 
be shown to be as good a handmaid in the work of life as 
geometry, and no one says that civil engineers are the only 
persons who can make that science useful. 

Let us rise to a higher plane, and admit that the study of 
nature is purifying and ennobling, if we will let it have its 
perfect work on our souls. Anything that God has made 
and endowed with life, however low we may consider it in 
the scale of beinjg, is worth our examination. It is our own 
fault if we do not draw nearer to God, if the natural and 
the spiritual worlds do not become more united in our com- 
prehension, when, feeling that one Supreme Being is the 
light and the life of both, and remembering that he is our 
Father, we look with humility and earnestness into the mys- 
teries of vegetable structure and growth. We see but in 
part, and understand but in part ; but the more we examine, 
the more we wonder, adore, and love. A human being has 
been deprived of a part of his spiritual birthright, if he has 
been shut out from the study of the vegetable world. 

The means of pursuing this delightful study are about us, 
in all places, and at all seasons. A city life is the least 
favorable to it; but there are trees and grass, even in the 
poorest city, and herbs and fruits and roots in the market ; 
and every tree — unless the scraping and whitewashing 
have been carried farther than any Vandal has yet done, to 
our knowledge — has lichens and fungi enough on its trunk 
and branches to occupy many a profitable hour, and to re- 
ward us, by their elegant forms and delicate coloring, for our 
trouble in procuring them. In winter, the student has the 
curious phenomenon of suspended action, almost of sus- 
pended life, in trees ; the singular wrapping up of buds for 
their long slumber ; as many evergreen plants as he chooses 
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to hunt after for examination ; and always and every- 
where, fruits and seeds. But at the seasons most inviting 
to the botanist, and in places best suited to his pursuit, how 
charming, how infinitely varied, is the scene of his study and 
labor ! He may well say : 

^ Beauty, a liring presence of the earth, 
Fitches her tent before me as I move, 
An hourly neighbor." 

People are frightened away from botany, sometimes, on 
account of its hard words and long names. They imagine 
that, if they once become tinctured with botanical lore, they 
shall never speak of a buttercup again, but call it Ranuncur 
lu8 hdbosus. An old Scotch gardener, who has been long 
dead, who brought many a rare shrub and tree to our early 
home, used to rattle off his " Linneean names," as he called 
them, with great satisfaction. If you had seen a button- 
bush, in a swamp, and asked him what it was, he would 
have said, as if he had been introducing Miss Skeggs, " Ce- 
phalanthus occidentalis," adding, in a lower tone, " Tetran- 
dria, Monogynia." But botanists are not more fond of hard 
names than the votaries of any other branch of Natural His- 
tory. In the arrangement of any class of organized beings 
into genera and species, each one must have two names, the 
generic or substantive, and the specific or adjective, and of 
course these names must be cast into Latin forms, that they 
may be understood by all students of science, whatever their 
vernacular tongue. K a plant be common enough to have a 
common English name, no botanist would think of using 
any other in his usual talk about flowers, especially if it were 
pretty, and consecrated by poetry ; but those persons who 
express an unfailing dislike to Latin names may not, per- 
haps, after all, when they come to compare them, prefer 
Pinkster-fiower to Azalea^ Calico-bush or Spooririaood to Kal- 
mia^ Stagger-bush to Andromeda^ Hardhack to Spiraea^ or 
Hobble-bush to Viburnum. If we remember that more than 
two thousand generic, and ten times as many specific names. 
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either commemorative, characteristic, or fanciful, have been 
given to plants, we shall not wonder that botanists have now 
and then been driven to apply such names as Tetragonothe- 
ca, Sclerolepis, and Kosteletzkya, to innocent and unresisting 
plants ; but rather solace ourselves by recollecting the many 
beautiful systematic names that have been given, — from 
some natural character of the plant or flower, such as Aster, 
Caltha, EpigsBa, and Anemone, — from proper names, such 
as Camellia, Robinia, and Magnolia, — or from poetical 
association, such as Amaryllis, Daphne, and Arethusa. The 
gardener's custom of giving the whole name, has given rise 
to a singular inaccuracy in our common New England ap- 
pellation of a favorite exotic. When the Camellia was yet 
comparatively rare, before exotics were raised much for sale 
in the neighborhood of Boston, it is probable that the secon- 
dary name Japonica was always added by the proud florist, 
on exhibiting its beautiful blossom, and, being the last to 
strike the ear, was remembered better than the generic name. 
So that an adjective i«rm {Japanese), applied to a vast num- 
ber of plants, as freely as Sinensis {Chinese), or Canadensis 
{Canadian)^ is constantly used among us to designate the 
Camellia. It is as if our Cornus Canadensis were to be 
called the Canadensis. The most amusing part of the mis- 
take is, that one often hears the question asked, concerning 
some other Japanese plant, having no affinity whatever with 
the Camellia, " Is this really a Japonica ? " Linnaeus, who 
introduced new principles of nomenclature, and really did so 
much to abbreviate and simplify the systematic names of 
plants, is supposed by some persons to have invented all the 
long, hard names that are used to designate them. If they 
had lived before his time, they might have been obliged to 
call a plant Monolasiocalenomenophyllorum, if they called 
it anything, and they may thank Linnaeus more than any 
one else, that the day of such a terminology has passed 
away. 

Botany should go hand in hand with Art. To delineate 
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truly the forms of vegetation, without a careful study of 
their varied characteristics, both essential and adventitious, 
is as impossible as it is to draw the human figure correctly 
without having studied anatomy. The artist will neither 
make his anatomy nor his botany so conspicuous, that a lec- 
turer could demonstrate the shape and number of the mus- 
cles from his figures^ or use his vines and mosses in place of 
botanical specimens ; -but he ought to understand the parts 
before he delineates the whole, and realize before he begins 
to idealize. Let no one say that the poet and the artist are 
in danger of losing their appreciation of the sublime and 
beautiful in the great features of nature, by giving attention 
to its minute details. This is one of the slings and arrows 
of outrageous ignorance, that Natural History has had to 
bear. But though no such terrible irreverence is probably 
intended by those who utter such sayings, they really amount 
to this : that we shall not enlarge our own finite capacity 
by humbly tracing the finger of God in his works ; that infi- 
nite wisdom is not manifested in the plan, nor does infinite 
beauty follow the execution, of the details of animal and 
vegetable life ; that He who laid the foundations of the 
earth, and built the everlasting hills, has not so clothed the 
grass of the field as to make the study of it worthy of the 
best powers of man. 

The twenty-fourth day of this present Month of Flowers * 
will bring the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birthday of Linnaeus. His pure and elevated character, his 
brilliant genius, and his life devoted to science, make his 
memory dear to all lovers of Natural History. The lovely 
Liim&ea, dedicated to him by Gronovius, will have just be- 
gun to open its fragrant bells, and the delicate Trientalis — 
which is said to have been a favorite of his, because it was 
the first, and for a time the only, plant he found to place in 

* In spite of the east winds, that make the New England spring anything but 
"ethereal mildness," our woods are so full of flowers in May, that it well merits 
its Indian name, " The Flower-moon,^^ 
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the seventh class of his system — will spangle the ground 
in our woods with its pure white stars. The Linden, from 
which his family name was taken, will scent the air with its 
honey-sweet blossoms ; and so, at least, his birthday shall 
be celebrated. Let us gather a wild-flower on that day, and 
devote it, in our hearts, to his memory. Those who some- 
times venture into cold, wet bogs, or tha treacherous margins 
of ponds, " with reeking sandal and. superfluous gun," or, 
perchance, a not-superfluous fishing-rod, for the sake of 
game, will perhaps on this day take the same trouble to 
find the beautiful Water Andromeda, and think of the mo- 
ment when, alone in the Lapland desert, within the Arctic 
Circle, by the light of the midnight sun, Linn&eus discovered 
this delicate flower, and expressed the poetic thoughts that 
filled his mind, by naming it Andromeda. Let us, at least, 
spare from the cares or the frivolities of life an hour of en- 
thusiasm for 

" One of the few, the immortal names, ' 

That were not horn to die." 

S. S. F. 
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EMPTY SEPULCHRE. 

A SERMON BY BEV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D. D. 

1 Cob. v. 7: — " Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as ye are un- 
leavened. For even Christ, our passover, is sacrificed for us ." 

" The Passover was a solemn festival of the Jews, insti- 
tuted in commemoration of their coming out of Egypt. The 
night before their departure, the destroying angel, who put 
to death the first-born of the Egyptians, passed over the 
houses of the Hebrews, without entering therein, because (in 
obedience to Divine instructions) they were marked with the 
blood of the lamb, which was killed the evening before, and 
which for this reason was called the Paschal lamb." 
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It was to keep this august festival, the chief and most 
splendid ceremony of their religion, that the Jews had as- 
sembled at Jerusalem during the last week of our Saviour's 
life. The feast lasted eight days, although the first and the 
last days only were high-days. And, indeed, it was to cele- 
brate the Passover that Jesus himself, a devout Jew, and 
faithful to the last to every token of respect for the worship 
of the fathers, had come up to the Holy City at this time. 
But he was there in two characters, as a sacrificer and as a 
victim, — there to eat the Paschal lamb, and to take its 
place as the Lamb of God, — to celebrate the Passover as 
a Jew, and to become the New Passover for Christians. 
What the blood of the Paschal lamb had been to the He- 
brews, their security when the destroying angel passed over 
the land of their bondage, smiting their oppressors, but spar- 
ing them^ Christ's blood poured out as a testimony of faith 
and love was to be for evermore for all who would mark 
their houses and their hearts with its sacred baptism, — a 
sign against any angel of destruction that threatened their 
dweUings. 

The Jewish Passover celebrated not only the exemption 
of the Hebrews from the hand of the destroying angel, but 
also their exodus from Egypt, — their passover through the 
wilderness from the house of bondage into the promised 
land. You recollect very well that they did not pass at once, 
and with entire ease and willingness, from the long home 
of their slavery into the promised inheritance. They had 
learned to love the flesh-pots of their oppressors ; and, to 
prepare them to enter the land of promise, God kept them 
forty years in the desert, exposed to the dangers, trigJs, and 
self-denials of that wandering life. They advanced towards 
Canaan, in precise proportion to their faith, and were retarded 
by every act of disobedience and infidelity, so that the Jew- 
ish Passover celebrated not only God's rescue of his people 
from their oppressors, but the faith by which the passage or 
passover was made from bondage to freedom, from sensual 
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lusts to spiritual desires and allegiance. " By faUh^^ says 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, " Moses forsook Egypt, not fear- 
ing the wrath of the king ; for he endured as seeing Him who 
is invisible. Through faith he kept the passoverJ*^ The 
Hebrew Passover was a passing over from a destroying but 
fascinating dependence, a degrading ease and abundance, a 
foreign land of mingled plenty and oppression, — through a 
wilderness of suffering, disappointment, and toil (where 
many would gladly have turned back), — to a land flowing 
with milk and honey, — a native land, — a land of prophecy, 
of freedom, of glory. 

The Christian Passover, unconsciously instituted during 
the very week when all the commemorative ceremonies of 
the Hebrew faith were going forward in Jerusalem, was in 
all its circumstances a condensed and vivid repetition of the 
Jewish exodus. In the last week of our Saviour's life met 
the culminating points of all the various fortunes he had 
experienced. He had had his earthly triumphs and suc- 
cesses ; his disappointments and sorrows ; his consolations 
and rewards. There had been times when every string 
seemed to be giving way before him. He found himself 
possessed of miraculous powers. There were not wanting 
those who deemed him " the Sent of God," and looked to 
him to restore the kingdom to Israel. At one time the peo- 
ple wished to seize him and make him a king, and he him- 
self had not understood, or been able wholly to construe, his 
suffering mission at such times. But there had been other 
times, when he could see nothing but darkness about his 
earthly path, when he was misunderstood, slandered, hunted 
by the populace, a price set on his head, and every person of 
weight and influence in his nation turned against him. 
There had been still other times, thank God, when, though 
the brightness of earthly hopes did not cheer him, the gloom 
of desertion, abuse, and betrayal could not darken his path ; 
for a light from a cloudless region irradiated it, and the 
Master triumphed over every misfortune by the power of a 
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living faith. But now, in this last week of his public life, 
(for the forty days after his resurrection were lost to the pub- 
lic,) all these elements of hope, of disappointment, and of final 
victory in an unlocked for form, were to take shape in events 
of a public character, condensing and rehearsing in the most 
dramatic form the historical exodus of the Jews and the 
spiritual exodus of humanity. I refer to the three great 
events which distinguished the Holy Week of our Saviour's 
Passion. First, his public entry into Jerusalem, amid the 
shouts and hosannas of the people, over the palm-branches 
and garments they strewed in his way ; secondly, his cruci- 
fixion and ignominious and cruel death at the hands, doubt- 
less, in part, of the recent applauding populace ; and, thirdly, 
his unexpected and glorious resurrection. What a grand 
orchestral aecompaniment was the Jewish nation, assembled 
in its sacred city, redolent of the memory of Patriarchs, 
Prophets, and Kings, and now engaged in elaborate com- 
memoration of the chief event in its history, the Passover 
and Exodus ! what an harmonious and exalting accompani- 
ment was it unwittingly playing to that better passover, 
that more significant exodus, which, in the shape of a popu- 
lar commotion, a passing excitement (as it was deemed), was 
now singing its undying song in the short triumph, the fatal 
death, the incredible resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth ! 
Doubtless the great events in that Passover week, to the 
public mind, were the recurrence of the usual paschal rites. 
The crowds that thronged the streets came not to see Jesus 
chiefly. All that happened to him was, as it were, in the 
public estimation at least, incidental. A mob of excited 
people from the country, mainly women and children, had 
cheered this impostor, who had chosen to ride into Jerusalem 
on an ass's foal, in imitation of the customs of peaceful 
monarchs in prophetic times. The ecclesiastical and civil au- 
thorities had interfered with his career, which had previously 
given them anxiety and concern, and put him to death, as 
the quickest and most summary way of ending his trouble- 

VOL. XVII. 31 
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some pretensions ; and this the more that he had chosen to 
interrupt their chief festival with his personal claims. There 
were afterwards rumors, and very singular ones they were, 
causing anxiety and questioning, touching his resurrection. 
But the city of Jerusalem, as a city, felt only that in all 
these events her Passover had been temporarily disturbed by 
a popular religious excitement with a tragic conclusion, — 
not unusual in a land where it was common enough for en- 
thusiasts to fancy themselves that ever-expected, long-delayed 
comer, the Messiah. Jerusalem little knew that her Hebrew 
Passover that year had been kept for the last time ; that the 
events she deemed incidental, were the great events of his- 
tory, — that the true Passover Lamb was sacrificed on Cal- 
vary when Jesus met his cruel fate, — that the plaudits of 
the populace and the children were the voice of coming ages, 
the welcome of unborn generations to the King of Glory, — 
and that the obscure event of the Resurrection was the 
emancipation of the world from the fear of death and the 
descent of Immortal Life from heaven to earth. 

Could we go back eighteen centuries and a half, to the 
first spring that sent forth among its early flowers that blos- 
som of the grave, the risen Saviour, — back to that vernal 
season, when Jesus fulfilled the prophecy of all other spring- 
times, by coming forth from the chilling winter of the tomb 
in newness of life, — we should find that that season which 
Christendom still celebrates as Holy Week, or Passion 
Week, was then filled with the most vivid and contrast- 
ing scenes. But amid them all, our eye would fasten 
upon the three already named as the characteristic points in 
that grand picture. Last Sunday, the anniversary of our 
Lord's public entrance into Jerusalem, called Palm Sun- 
day, we should have seen him descending Mount Olivet 
into Jerusalem thronged with an enthusiastic crowd, rending 
the air with their hosannas and hiding the earth beneath his 
tread with their palm-branches and their garments. It is 
mainly the people from the country that yield him this honor; 
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but as he reaches the crowded streets of Jerusalem, even 
its proud inhabitants catch the contagion, and it seems as if 
the whole city would go after him. Such is the impression 
of authority he communicates, so much are the people with 
him, that, when on the morrow he commands the money- 
changers and tradespeople, whose booths and stalls were 
erected within that sacred enclosure, to leave the temple, their 
eager hopes of gain shrink before his rebuke, and leave him 
undisputed master of that holy place. Foreigners from 
Greece come to pay him their homage, and everything gives 
token of a victory over the hearts of Jerusalem. The palms, 
whose branches the people had strewed in his way, seem 
now to be waving him triumph from every hill-side, and 
Jesus is on the very eve of accomplishing such a success as 
would have met the proudest expectations of his disciples. 
But let us rest on this hope, while it fast ripens to its bet- 
ter flower, and three days shall bring us, not to David's 
throne, to which the expectations of the Apostles were 
looking, but to Christ's cross! Alas! what a sudden and 
awful change is this ! not unexpected or unforetold by Jesus, 
but little credited or even understood by his followers, and 
the most dreadful blow to the fond hopes they had such 
good reason for cherishing a few days back. Instead of a 
throng of applauding friends, crowds of taunting enemies 
now accompany his fainting footsteps. Instead of riding 
like a king upon an ass's foal, he now drags his weary form 
under the weight of the accursed tree. No garments are 
strewn in his way, but his own robe is torn from him, and 
shall presently be parted among thieves. For the graceful 
and green palms of Olivet, that so lately waved him welcome 
or lay in prostrate homage under his feet, the dead trunk of 
the yew will stretch him on its merciless standard, and re- 
ceive the nails that pierce his hands and his feet. But yes- 
terday he drove the money-changers from the temple ; — to- 
day he is sold for thirty pieces of silver. He began the week 
a conqueror; — it is not closed, and he is already a victim. 
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A few days ago, the high-priests and rulers dared not arrest 
him, for they feared the people ; now, when the torn palm- 
branches that strewed his way have not had time to wither, 
he whom they honored has faded from a victor into a male- 
factor, has paled from a king to a corpse ! The Messiah 
who should have redeemed Israel, and who was just stepping 
from the temple he purified to the throne he would restore, 
hangs on Calvary, the mark for scorn's finger and brutality's 
spear; — not the Lion of Judah, but the Lamb of God^ 
sacrificed by a savage priesthood, who knew not that they 
were preparing Christ our Passover when they drank his 
blood in revenge. 

But there is yet another scene. The disciples are scat- 
tered! The impostor is unveiled! The enthusiast is cold! 
Another chapter has been added to the history of Messianic 
fanaticism. The high-priests and rulers are congratulating 
themselves on having quelled a popular excitement by their 
energetic action. The Apostles are gloomily digesting their 
terrible mortification. The day of the Preparation passes by 
in Jerusalem. Christ is buried, and his tomb sealed and 
guarded, and the dawn breaks on the great day of the feast 
of the Jewish Passover. But it breaks still more gloriously 
upon the Saviour's tomb. Angels of God are there ! It is 
not now palms only that bend and break before the Lord 
of life, but rocks are rent before his rising footsteps ! Th*e 
soldiers that lately pierced his side now fall like dead men 
before his unarmed appearing! He that was taken down 
dead from the cross now rises up living from the tomb! 
The Passover is accomplished, the Messiah has indeed come. 
He has passed from an earthly triumph, through an earthly 
defeat, to a spiritual victory. The Paschal Lamb has been 
slain, — and with him all the errors and worldly views of his 
true disciples. The Apostles gather at the broken sepulchre, 
and bury there, in place of their risen Lord, all their doubts 
and fears, all their mistakes and selfish expectations. They 
now see that the palms of Olivet needed to be baptized 
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with the blood of Calvary before they could be woven into 
the chaplet of immortality. The cross was the passover, 
from the mistaken and external triumphs of Christ's entry 
into Jerusalem, to the spiritual and eternal victory of his 
entry into immortal life. It is a mere matter of historical 
fact, that Christ's death was the life of the Apostles and the 
vital source of his religion. Had Jesus entered into the 
hopes and plans of the enthusiastic crowd who, on Palm 
Sunday, accompanied him to Jerusalem ; had he, as he 
might have done, inflamed them to insurrection, and seized 
upon the religious zeal of the people, to exalt himself to a 
throne, his memory would have perished. He would have 
merely joined the list of forgotten princes who, by their ser- 
vices, have achieved short successes over popular enthusiasm ; 
or had he, abandoning that idea, escaped out of the hands 
of his enemies, and thus avoided the martyrdom of Calvary, 
he would have lost the triumph over death, which first gained 
him the hearts and souls of his missionary Apostles, and 
which first interpreted that otherwise obscure, because con- 
tradictory, assertion and resignation of supremacy contained 
in the words, " My kingdom is not of this world." But, like 
Moses, Jesus " by faith kept the Passover." He passed from 
earthly glory, through disappointment and death, to heavenly 
triumphs. He was our Passover. He has sanctified and 
blessed that wilderness through which the Hebrews passed 
firom the Nile-pampered Egypt, with its flesh-pots and its 
bondage, to the land of promise ; that exodus of the soul 
firom the attractions and fascinations of worldly success and 
outward ease and selfish prosperity, through gloom and sor- 
row and a death of hopes, to the resurrection glories and 
immortal pleasures of a spiritual and believing life. 

The palm, the cross, the crown ! Olivet, Calvary, and the 
garden of the broken tomb and empty sepulchre ! Youthful 
hope ! bitter disappointment ! rich and noble experience ! Is 
not our Saviour's history during that Passion Week the his- 
tory of a true human life ? and is not that suffering cross, 
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which lies between the palm under the feet and the ciown 
over the head, the connecting link, the tme key, to that pass- 
over which we either make or miss, the saving passage 
from our hopes to their true realization ? Is not that ring- 
ing in the ear of hosannas, that prospect of immediate suc- 
cess, that waving of palms, which greeted our Saviour, the 
usual welcome which life gives to our approach ? We ex- 
pect to clear the temple of money-changers and to mount 
the throne of our desires. Alas for those who, unlike Christ, 
have no principles to prevent them from seizing any means 
of accomplishing their wishes ! Alas for those so deafened 
by the shouts of the multitude, so intoxicated with the pros- 
pect of success, so deceived by their soft tread on palms and 
garments, that they, unlike their Master, mistake this daz- 
zling welcome for the accomplishment of life's design, and 
seek to weave from palm-branches a chaplet of immortality ! 
Happier far those who, when their principles cease to com- 
mand hosannas and palms, resign the multitude, but not their 
dutiful aims ; who can go from Olivet to Calvary, from 
the green and odorous palms to " the accursed tree," whose 
fruit is martyrdom, from an applauded life to a disgrace- 
ful death, for the sake of honor, glory, and immortality ; for 
Christ became our Passover, to show us that virtuous defeat 
is victory, that faith-endured disappointment is triumph, and 
that a true cause passes from the mountain of palmy suc- 
cess to the mountain of crucified failure, on its way to the 
resurrection garden of immortal victory. 

Brethren, have we not some of us had this experience? 
Have we not learned the lesson of Christ's cross ! We, too, 
had our palm days ; we loved the applause of men ; the 
streets of the earthly Jerusalem were dear to our eyes. We 
coveted success ; we expected it ; we enjoyed it. But there 
arose convictions, sentiments, hopes, and fears in our minds, 
which conflicted with these successes. Sorrow, bereavement, 
disappointment, came. The palm lost its greenness; the 
shout turned from music to discord, from sympathy to up- 
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braiding ; the bosanna became an imprecation. Did we 
then turn with bitterness on our enemies, with doubts and 
rebellion towards Providence ? Did we then angrily trample 
on the cross, as we had gayly trodden on the palm ? Alas if 
we did! for then no angels came to roll away the stone from 
our gloomy and dead heart. No resurrection was preparing 
for our hopes if we thus shunned the cross. But if we 
meekly bent our heads like our Master to the will of God, — 
if we went to Calvary in faith that he who had led us 
down Olivet now had a right to lead us up the mount of 
crucifixion, — then, O then what an Easter morning did God 
prepare for our souls ! How did they rise from the tomb of 
sorrow into the joy of a trusting religious life ! how did we 
richly experience the truth of our Saviour's illustration, " Ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone, but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit '' ! The cross 
is the real tree of life. It is the tree stripped of its blossoms, 
but retaining the germs of leaves and fruit. You have, per- 
haps, seen the magnolia of our gardens in the early spring, 
leafless, but full of gaudy flowers. Its white or purple blos- 
soms reproach the tardy leaves with their delay. It is the 
palm of our latitude, and might now be waving in honor of 
this festival. But after a few days of bloom it is stripped of 
its glory. Bare as the cross, it stands flowerless, leafless, — 
the image of fruitless and ugly death. Again, a few days 
more will see it bursting with broad green leaves, spreading 
itself further and lifting itself higher, as the branches take 
hold on the sky. Its resurrection will then be complete. 
And, crowned with foliage, it will have perfected its passover 
from gay and shadeless blossoms, through bare branches, to 
its umbrageous beauty. 

' So let it be with our souls. God is constantly silencing 
about us the voices that were as hosannas in our ears, the 
voices of children and kindred. He is removing the palm- 
branches of prosperity, which, broken from their stock, must 
needs wither. He is leading us down smiling Olivet toward 
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gloomy Calvary, as we leave our palmy youth and gay spir- 
its behind us. Even now, as they wave, those palms are 
growing scar. I see them fading on the cheek of my sick 
child ! That branch will soon fall ! I feel them growing 
crisp and dry in this stiff and decaying body I wear. They 
wave less gayly day by day, as these natural spirits flag, or 
as cares and trials and thoughts come in solemn stillness to 
hush the air that once agitated them. Ah ! the palm-branches 
have no root, and the hands that hold them are losing their 
cunning, — and they are losing their color and their fra- 
grance, — they will soon be rubbish and dust ! And in what 
temper and spirit, beloved brethren, are we mounting the 
opposite slope of Jerusalem ? Are we willingly carrying the 
cross, or are we of the company that are hurrying the victim 
to his sacrifice ? Are we in angry passion, in levity, in empty 
curiosity, or oflicial pride, scaling that mountain of crucifix- 
ion, without our Saviour's errand there, — with no confidence 
in God, no submission to duty, no faith in suffering, no joy 
in death ? Then indeed shall we have all the toil and none 
of the reward. O, most blessed, happiest of all that stood 
on Calvary that day, was he who meekly hung upon its 
cross ! He was nearest heaven, he was nearest life ! The 
resurrection was to blossom from that dry tree when watered 
by its victim's blood. And so will your immortality, your 
bright dawn of peace and hope and joy, come to you from 
the crosses you bear, come from the Calvary of your domes- 
tic sorrow, the sick-room and the death-bed, — the mortifica- 
tion, failure, and care, the labors, anxieties, and perils, you 
bear and suffer in imitation of your Master. Your crown of 
rejoicing is molten in the furnace of pious affliction, and cast 
in the mould of suffering faith. Your palm shall wither 
down to the leafless cross, only to bud and branch and flow- 
er with immortal beauty. Christ our Passover was sacri- 
ficed for us. We pass from death to life, when we resign a 
palmy prosperity for a crucified submission, to gain an im- 
mortal peace, and a risen hope of eternal life. 
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Sermons preached before the University of Camhridge. By Rich- 
ard Chenevix Trench, D. D., Dean of Westminster. Redfield, 
New York. — Five Sermons are printed here, being a course deliv- 
ered by the eminent preacher and theologian, in his turn at Cam- 
bridge. They are full of the central truth of the Gospel, — Christ, 
as the Redemption and Life of the worid. The tone is earnest, spir- 
itual, and affecting. The style is chaste, clear, and beautiful. Dr. 
Trench has rendered an excellent service to the English and Ameri- 
can public, by his several treatises on the Parables, the Miracles, 
Proverbs, and Synonymes. Even his ingenious Essay on Words has 
many religious bearings. His writings are marked rather by an 
effective practical purpose, united with a graceful and lively applica- 
tion of Biblical doctrine to personal experience, than by profound 
erudition or any display of great powers of reasoning. We cordially 
recommend these thoughtful discourses, charged with a fresh and real 
meaning, to all who would contemplate the Son of God in the char- 
acters of his Divinity, as the Only Begotten, the Lamb of God, the 
Light of the World, the True Vine, the Judge of all men. 

Two Tears Ago. By Rev. Charles Kingsley. Ticknor and 
Fields. — With each of his works, Kingsley binds his old friends 
more closely to him, and makes a multitude of new ones. He is al- 
ways in high health. The morbid moods and the vain questionings 
that he betrayed somewhat too freely to the public in his earlier 
Chartist stories, he seems to have lived down. Copiously as he 
writes, the stream of his thought does not yet run thin. He is clear 
of all cant, in philosophy, religion, and politics. And of American 
politics this novel shows that he has, for an Englishman, remarkably 
just ideas. So fresh, so bright, so racy, so honest in his faith is he 
always, and so fairly does he put all the doubts and criticisms of the 
wrong party, that he wins the sympathy and the confidence of all 
readers. His characterizations are bold and strong, and if not al- 
ways quite consistent with nature, are consistent with themselves. 
Though his tales lack the proportions and the perspective of fine cre- 
ations in art, they abound in special passages of splendid inventive 
and descriptive power. Now and then he leaves us provoked with 
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some incongruitj, — Tom Thumall's staying away from his old father 
so long at Aberalva, or his monstrous suspicions of Grace Harvey. 
But a character like Tom's is enough to atone for every defect of 
detail. It is a great sermon in itself, and, like all Kingsley^s sermons, 
whether with texts or without, conveys the impression of a profound 
faith through the simplicity and vigor of nature. 

Kingsley's books hardly seem like books ; they are life itself. He 
is no artist, certainly ; but he is sound, head and heart, and, in read- 
ing him, one always feels conscious of a steady growth in the author. 
With his last page we look with interest to what he will send forth 
next, longing to hear him speak again. He does not tell, like most 
modem novelists, the history of every character at the beginning, in 
the gossiping, worldly way ; but lets each one, as in life, develop itself 
as the stoiy goes on. Kingsley did not say all he had to say in his 
first book, and then only write in a circle ever afler ; he is a true oak 
of the forest, growing year after year higher and higher, dropping his 
acorns into the earth beneath him, believing in that same earth as a 
soil for wider, deeper growth, for ever and for ever. One feels, too, 
how he sympathizes with the characters he draws ; and he makes 
his reader do the same ; for he does not divide them into all black or 
all white, but simply shows poor human nature a mingling of both, 
needing a 'pitying^ loving Fatlier in heaven, and Christ the Redeem- 
er upon earth, — the more human the more divine, and tlie more 
divine the more human. 

The Bay Path. A Tale of New England Colonial Life, By J. G. 
Holland. G. P. Putnam & Co. — An attentive reading of this 
gift from Western Massachusetts to American literature has already, 
in many quarters, added to the admiration of true talent the delight 
of a discovery. An able, courteous, and candid editor of an influen- 
tial journal here becomes known as an original artist and author. In 
many points of view, the work has uncommon interest and uncommon 
value. First of all, it is throughout an unconscious and unpresuming 
disclosure of a fine nature, — a nature where purity, thoughtfulness, 
and energy are blended in just proportions, — purity without prudery, 
thoughtfulness not distrait^ and energy without bluster. The reader, 
by the subtile communications of a personal virtue, is attracted in 
kindly and respectful sympathies towards the author, finding in him a 
wise observer, a quiet scholar, a genuine lover of beauty, a well-bred 
gentleman, — and, at the centre of all, a most human heart. In the 
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next place, under the graceful veil of fiction, so skilfully woven as to 
betray no elaborate purpose, there is really presented a profound and 
discriminating criticism of the temper and manners of the Puritan 
Church. This is, indeed, the special significance of the book. With 
no theological technics, and with entire freedom from all dogmatic 
presumption or harshness of judgment, it indicates, in the action of 
living characters, just where the stanch believers, of that firm and 
valiant age erred ; just how the one-sidedness of their position abridged 
its strength ; just how the'^narrowness of their religious sympathies 
impaired their efficiency as Christ's ministers, and how the sharp out- 
line and imperious obstinacy of their literal creed cost them the priv- 
ilege of saving souls for whom Christ died. Fully appreciating the 
truth of doctrine and the brave earnestness of purpose that lifted that 
noble race of men into their height of historic honor, the author 
shows that, had their doctrine only been held with a broader charity, 
and their zeal been tempered with a heavenlier meekness, a far more 
complete type of Christian manhood would have dignified our New 
England annals. With a mind that has evidently been opened to the 
expansive culture of a liberal age, and has assimilated to itself what 
is good in many systems, yet holding fast the old faith of the fathers, 
he offers, through this pleasant story, a practical intefpretation of 
Christian Orthodoxy at once genial and Scriptural. But further, he 
has also imbued himself, by a patient study, with the spirit of the Co- 
lonial times he describes, and so pictures, with a fidelity to facts in- 
ner and outer which, in our judgment, neither Hawthorne nor Cooper 
nor Miss Sedgwick has surpassed, the peculiar elements and features 
that formed the life of that period,— its public stateliness, its social 
sincerity, its domestic simplicity, its individual integrity, with its mis- 
takes and sins, its superstitions and intolerance. In this regard, it is 
strictly an American fiction, painting usages and incidents that belong 
to our own soil, and illustrating local chronicles. These higher intel- 
lectual and moral traits of " The Bay Path " are reflected in its style. 
No writer so well acquainted with the deep things of mortal experi- 
ence, and so capable of discriminating the nicer shades of feeling in 
men and women, could write otherwise than with dignity and beauty. 
The plot is well, conceived. The characters are well sustained. John 
Woodcock is a creation of which any of our best painters of human 
life might be proud, and his original wit and comic talk furnish as 
capital a specimen as we remember of a genuine Yankee imagination, 
throwing out its inexhaustible wealth through the homely metaphors 
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of every-daj life. We cordially wish that, in the success of " The 
Bay Path," Mr. Holland may build a road to future achievements 
and honors, and that his fame may become as pure and precious all 
over the land as it is in the homes of old Springfield, and under the 
shadows of " llolyoke " and « Tom." 

The CIuliTs Maaazine is the title of a new periodical publication 
issued at Portland, Maine. The first number is edited with excellent 
taste, the style being simple and pure, yet not too juvenile, and both 
the extracted and original pieces being well adapted to their object 

PAMPHLETS. 
An Ordination Servian at Georgia, Vt., by Rev. Lyman Whiting, 
of Portsmouth, N. II., earnestly setting forth the world's weakness 
without Christ, and its strength with him. — The Old Ways^ a Dis- 
course preached at Chelsea, by Rev. Joseph A. Copp, vigorously de- 
fending the principles and spirit of the Puritan Fathers, including 
appropriate historical references, and full of a reverential New Eng- 
land faith. — Theology in America, a Sermon by Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
of Albany, representing the extreme of Liberalism, expressing great 
discontent with the prevalent belief, complaining even of the most 
intelligent and catholic Orthodox thinkers, finding the most hopeful 
signs of theological progress in "Transcendentalism, Reform, and 
Spiritualism," reaching the unsatisfactory conclusion that eleven 
twelfths of the churches of America are living on an absurd delusion, 
and hoping for " the day when fhat temple arises, whose aisles shall 
be only the American street ascending towards the heights of our 
manhood." — A Discourse on Elisha Kent Kane, by Rev. J. H. 
Allen, of Bangor, — one of the many hearty tributes to the Christian 
hero who lived to so much purpose, and died as he had lived. — Twelfth 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Public Schools in Rhode Isl- 
and (Robert AUyn) , drawn up with unusual care, and containing such 
admirable discussions of many general topics as make it quite a text- 
book of education. — Ninth Annual Report of the Girard College for 
Orphans, a document which, taken with abundant private testimony, 
is calculated to satisfy any candid mind that this peculiar institution 
is vigorously subserving the high interests of Christian truth, by its 
conscientious interior management, and the devoted spirit of those 
who discharge its principal trusts. — The Historical Magazine and 
Notes and Queries, No. 8, published at 119 Washington Street 
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WISHES. 

" It is the vAih, of the young mind which first trains the faculties." 

Westminster Review, 

The difficulty of understanding ourselves, of really know- 
ing our own characters, of standing as it were outside our- 
selves, so that we may see ourselves as we are seen by 
others, has been acknowledged from the earliest times ; and 
the old motto of the Delphic Oracle, " Know Thyself," has 
remained the watchword of the philosopher from century to 
century. 

There are different modes of attaining to self-knowledge ; 
but perhaps none better than the analysis of our wishes. 
We wish lazily for many things without ever going in pur- 
suit of them. We fancy that we really wish to possess 
them ; but still we never set ourselves diligently to obtain 
them. An examination of these wishes would show us the 
negative side of our characters. There are other things that 
we wish for eagerly, that we pursue with ardor, that we 
strive for with all our might ; and these wishes reveal the 
positive side of the character. 

VOL. XVII. 32 
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These words negative and positive are not used in an exact 
and philosophic sense in this connection ; but they may serve 
to designate on the one hand those desires or impulses of 
the mind which have an actual existence, but are controlled 
and neutralized by others ; and, on the other hand, those 
which are powerful and victorious, and come forth into the 
Kfe. 

• In society we often hear persons exclaiming. How I msh 
I could do this or that ! How I wish I possessed this or that 
accomplishment! How I wish I were good-tempered like 
this one, or industrious and persevering like that one ! The 
larger number of these wishes are uttered in a tone which 
plainly indicates that there is no vitality in the wish ; that 
the speaker has no intention of trying to obtain the thing 
wished for ; that the words in which it was uttered came 
from the tongue only, and riot from the heart. These are all 
negative wishes. The wisher did not desire the accompUsh- 
ments or virtues he talked of because he loved them, but be- 
cause he saw that they made their possessor admired in 
society ; or perhaps he thought that those to whom he spoke 
would feel some degree of admiration for him, merely because 
he expressed a desire for that which was esteemed admirable 
in others ; or perhaps it soothed his own vanity to believe 
for the moment that he really desired to become better or 
wiser than he felt himself to be. 

Other wishes we hear spoken in an earnest tone, as if they 
came out from the abundance of the heart, and we feel as- 
sured that the speaker will at once set about obtaining the 
object wished for. These are positive wishes, and will result 
in effort, and in proportion as they are vital and truly belong 
to the character they wiU be obtainedi 

If we look ^within our own hearts, we shall find a little 
world there going on in a mode similar to that of the larger 
world of society in .which we live. Each one of us has his 
negative and his positive wishes ; is pleasing himself with 
believing that he is the better for forming wishes that he 
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never ultimates in action, because they are negative wishes ; 
or wishing from his heart for things that he will obtain, be- 
cause he wishes for them positively. 

The mind tends naturally to estimate itself by its negative 
rather than by its positive traits; by the things which it 
desires passively, rather than by the things which it de- 
sires actively. The things which we desire passively we 
desire with the thoughts of the understanding, while the 
things which we desire actively we desire with tlie affections 
of the heart We incline to estimate ourselves by our 
thoughts rather than by our affections, because the under- 
standing can measure the thoughts with ease, while the 
affections are too secret and too interior to be sounded by 
any line the understanding can cast. 

The impulses of active life come from the hidden sources 
of the affections, while the thoughts serve only as guides and 
helps to ultimate the affections in the outward life. The 
understanding is thus the servant of the will or heart, and is 
neither so good nor so evil as its master. 

The thoughts desire what the understanding tells them is 
wise, while the affections desire what the heart tells them is 
good. The understanding gives its reasons for the faith that is 
in it in clear and precise words, making everything palpable 
and distinct in the thoughts ; and as we reason within our- 
selves, we believe that these wise thoughts are our very selves. 

The reasonings of the heart or will are intuitive, and far 
quicker than those of the understanding ; so quick that the 
imderstanding cannot take cognizance of them as they are 
formed, and so interior that it never entirely comprehends 
them. 

The understanding gives life to the perceptions and 
thoughts ; the will gives life to the affections, emotions, and 
passions. 

Much of what passes in the world for hypocrisy is the re- 
sult of a want of harmony between the understanding and 
the will. Men talk morally and wisely about ethics and re- 
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ligion because they are sensible, and then go away and act 
foolishly and wickedly because they have selfish and evil 
hearts. 

Peter was perfectly sincere when he told the Lord he 
would die rather than deny him ; but the selfishness of his 
will overcame him at the first temptation. 

What is sinful is always foolish, and, as we think about 
sin in the abstract, its folly compels our understanding to 
condemn it; but presently the choice is brought directly 
home to us whether to commit this sin, or to deny ourselves, 
and perhaps to take up a heavy cross, and our hearts as it 
were die within us, and we sin ; perhaps impulsively like 
Peter, perhaps deliberately like Iscariot 

It is a common mistake in education to suppose that, if 
the intellectual faculties are thoroughly trained, evil will be 
crowded out of the mind by the force of rationality. Un- 
fortunately, although rationality teaches us the folly of all 
evil things in the abstract, and makes us see how foolish they 
are in other people, it does very little if anything towards 
opening our eyes to our own follies ; or, if it compel us to 
acknowledge them to be follies, it by no means follows that 
it prevents us from committing them, because our dominant 
wishes are always stronger than our rationality. 

It is the remark of a recent writer on education, that " it is 
the wish of the young mind which first trains the faculties." 
What the child wishes for generally decides what the man 
will wish for. The chief end of education should be to 
lead the child to desire what is truly good from good mo- 
tives ; and the chief end of self-training should be to learn 
what is intrinsically good, and then to seek after it with 
singleness of heart because it is good. 

Whatever we love is good to us so long as we are in a 
natural or unregenerate state. The first movement we make 
towards a spiritual or regenerate state, we discover that there 
is an absolute good, — a something that is good though we 
may not love it. We can have an intellectual perception of 
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this absolute good long before we learn to love it, and per- 
haps without ever learning to love it at all. We acknowl- 
edge in our own minds that we are possessed by evil habits 
and passions, and we determine to break away from them, 
and rise above them ; but when the hour of temptation 
comes, we fall again and again, even when we finally prevail 
and escape from the bondage of sin. Too often, however, 
we go on to the end of our temporal lives, slaves of sins, the 
evil of which we recognize intellectually with perfect dis- 
tinctness, but which we never abandon because our affections 
have never come into harmony with our intelligence. 

One of the great dangers of life is the deception we are 
liable to fall into of believing that we truly wish to be pos- 
sessed of some particular virtue, while we are continually 
falling into the opposite vice. No one can do this unless he 
really loves the vice, and wishes for its enjoyment. When 
not assailed by temptation, our intelligence shows us the evil 
consequences of our vices, and then the dread of those con* 
sequences causes us to determine that we will avoid them in 
future by ceasing to sin ; but the moment temptation comes, 
the wish for indulgence is aroused, and we fall. This is be- 
cause the wish for vice is positive, while the wish for virtue 
is negative. The positive can be expelled from the soul only 
by the positive. We think that we have cast sin out of 
doors for ever, and complacently sweep and garnish the va- 
cant house ; but while it is vacant, there is nothing to hinder 
the return of the old tenant, or to prevent his bringing seven 
other sins with him whenever the hour of temptation opens 
the door ; and each time that this happens, the soul falls into 
a lower state than before. Here was no conversion. The 
wish of the heart remained all the time the same. It was 
stunned for a while by the blow the understanding gave it 
when it cast it out of doors, but by the time the under- 
standing, supposing its work finished, began to think about 
something else, the old wish was all alive again, and ready 
to return to its former abode. The difficulty of driving vice 
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out of the heart in this way is not great, but there is nothing 
harder than to keep it out ever afterwards. To do this, a 
positive virtue must take the place where the old vice dwelt. 
Then there is a true conversion, a true regeneration of the 
heart The wish is " born again," and from positive evil is 
become positive good. 

We are told by the Lord, " No man can come to me ex- 
cept the Father draw him." That is, no man can come to 
the truth unless he is drawn to it by goodness. No man can 
love the truth as it is in God the Son, unless he love good- 
ness as it is in God the Father. 

No one who is not fatuous with vice can read the moral 
code revealed by the Lord, and hesitate to acknowledge, that 
obedience to it would make earth heaven. But alas ! no 
one can read it and not feel that his heart rebels against it 
somewhere. There is no one who does not wish for some- 
thing that the Lord tells him he must not have and must not 
desire ; no one who in all things loves his neighbor as him- 
self, and the Lord above all. The despairing soul inquires, 
with trembling, Who then can be saved? and the answer 
comes, " The things which are impossible with men are pos- 
sible with God." Our own unregenerate undertakings may 
cast vice out from the soul for a little while, but God only 
can give us a virtue to fill the vacant place and make the 
return of vice impossible. If we have ever effectually cast 
out a vice without going to God for the power, and in all 
humility acknowledging that the power is his alone, we have 
filled the vacant room with some other vice stronger than the 
one we cast out, and the last state is worse than the. first. 
Pride is a demon mighty for this work. It tells us to avoid 
vice that we may be rich, and that we may rise to high 
places, that we may hold our heads above our neighbors : 
and it can swell itself so largely, as to fill every one of the 
vacant rooms our other vices have occupied. It is the father 
of all other vices, and, like Saturn, devours its children that 
they may not dethrone him. If any one doubt that this is 
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so, let him ask himself, " When I am under the dominion of 
pride, to whom do my wishes tend ? " and the only answer he 
can make is, " To mine own self." There is no worship of 
God in pride, and there is no love to the neighbor. To the 
proud man self is the only God, and the neighbor is valued 
only as he helps to glorify self. 

We are told by the Lord, " No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me " ; and again, " I am the way." There is 
no contradiction between these assertions and that previously 
quoted, " No one can come unto me, except my Father draw 
him." These truths sustain and are essential to each other. 
We cannot love the truth unless we love goodness ; but, 
again, we can only learn to love goodness by doing the truth. 
We cannot come unto the Son unless the Father draw us ; 
that is, we cannot arrive at the truth unless we are drawn to 
it by the love of goodness ; and we cannot come unto the 
Father but through the Son; that is, we can arrive at good- 
ness only by walking in the way of truth, by obeying the 
words of the Son, who was himself the Word of God. 

There are three degrees of life in the will, — affection, 
emotion, and passion ; and these three severally express 
themselves in wishes, aspirations, and prayers. We first 
wish for a thing, then aspire after it, and then pray for it. If 
the will tend only toward self and the world, our wishes, 
aspirations, and prayers will be directed in a way that will 
drag us continually downward in the scale of being. This 
is sometimes the case with persons who take an intellectual 
pleasure in contemplating the law of the Lord, and who 
therefore fancy themselves religious ; but who love religion 
only as a speciilation of the understanding, and never apply 
it to their lives. Let such persons watch the movements of 
their own minds, and they will find that their wishes are 
limited by self and the world, that their aspirations tend only 
to the things of the world, that their prayers even do not take 
hold upon the things of heaven, and, if verbally nmffered in the 
name of the Lord, are really uttered only i-* cne name of self. 
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If the will be filled with love to God and the neighbor^ 
its afTections, emotions, and passions are all instinct with 
heavenly fire ; and, as they warm into wishes, glow in aspi- 
rations, or burn in prayer, all things are desired, sought after, 
and prayed for, with a view to heavenly use. Then we seek 
the Father through obedience to the Son, and the Father 
draws us so that obedience to the Son becomes possible. 

The aspirations and prayers of the human beings who 
surround us are known with certainty only to the Omnis- 
cient Mind. We can judge them only as they ultimate 
themselves through wishes in the material world ; for we 
fashion the world around us in accordance with our wishes. 
Every human dwelling-place is compacted of the wishes 
of its inmates. Every human character is the embodiment 
of the wishes of the individual mind. It is not only " the 
ivish of the young mind that first tarains the faculties," but 
it is the wish of the mind that trains the faculties both of 
head and heart all through life. Save in those few ex- 
ceptional cases where bodily infirmity, or the fewer still 
where pressure of outward circumstances, prohibits freedom 
of action, it is the wish of the mind that determines whether 
the body shall dwell amid squalid poverty or thrifty comfort. 
It is the wish of the mind that decides whether the intellect 
shall abide in ignorance and weakness, or be nourished and 
made strong by education. It is the wish of the mind that 
makes the heart harder and more callous every day, or grow 
in grace continually ; and when the gates of death are passed, 
it is still the wish of the mind that gives the final answer 
whether the immortal spirit shall sink into hell or rise to 
heaven. 

Wishes may ultimate themselves in wealth, in education, 
in high position, whether the aspirations and prayers of the 
mind tend earthward or heavenward ; for the possessions of 
this life are in themselves neither good nor evil, but derive 
their quality from the motives for which they are sought, and 
the purposes to which they are applied. During the early 
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periods of life, the two classes, of those who look up, and 
those who look down, are often difficult to distinguish. As 
life advances, the growth of character begins to show the 
more secret tendencies of the soul, and old age at last rarely 
fails to exhibit the full development of the principles, whether 
good or evil, adopted in youth. 

It is not uncommon to hear avarice, selfishness, ill-temper, 
and other vices, excused on the plea that the perpetrator is 
old ; as if it were to be expected that we should shed our 
virtues as we do our hair and our teeth. If the soul died 
with the body, such an excuse might be rational, because 
then it would naturally become weak and decrepid as the 
strength of the body failed ; but since the soul casts off the 
body in order that it may rise into a higher life, if its wishes 
tend towards that life the soul would become more full of 
heavenly traits with every added year. 

The good man and the bad man often wish for the same 
things; but one wishes from a bad motive, and the other from 
a good one. If we would lead heavenly lives, we must not 
only wish for good things, but must wish for them from good 
motives. We must watch over our wishes, and often stop in 
our course and ask ourselves why we are wishing for that 
which we pursue. 

There is a fearful downward tendency in the human soul. 
The thrifty, active laborer too often becomes in later life the 
churKsh miser ; the fingal, industrious housewife sinks into 
the shrewish, hard old woman ; the careful, energetic mer- 
chant becomes narrow and avaricious, the politician a mere 
man of expedients ; the fine woman of society, as the period 
of her sway passes by, becomes discontented, overbearing, 
and fault-finding. Wherever we look throughout society 
sad examples abound, that, if we look at them aright, in a 
spirit of humility and not of pride, will teach us to avoid the 
dangers that have proved fatal to so many who have gone 
before us. 

They who wish for good things from good motives wiU 
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never grow into an old age that shall be less lovely than their 
youth ; for each year must add new graces to their char- 
acters, as it brings them nearer to their heavenly home. 

We are commanded to watch and pray, and the watching 
is quite as needful as the prayer. We pray to God and 
watch ourselves ; and the watching is the reciprocal action 
of the prayer. The moment watchfulness ceases, prayer be- 
comes a negative action of the mind. It is to no purpose 
that the sentinel remains at his post, if his eyes are closed in 
sleep. While we are young in religious life, it is natural for 
us to be on our guard ; but so soon as we begin to feel 
anything like security in our position, we begin to diminish 
in watchfulness. Then our prayers lose their fervor, our as- 
pirations their warmth, and our wishes become bounded by 
the love of self and of the world. The Christian life is a 
continual warfare with self-love and worldliness, and what- 
ever form these assume, we must challenge them and compel 
them to confession. Our daily life is a perpetual succession 
of wishes. The pulsations of the heart send not the blood 
with a more steady flow through the arteries, than the affec- 
tions of the will send forth their wishes through the soul. 
As these are pure or impure, selfish or charitable, heavenly or 
earthly, the spiritual life becomes angelic or infernal. As we 
value our eternal lives, we must watch this long file of wishes 
as they rise, and question them whence they come and 
whither they would go; and we must be satisfied only 
with the plainest and the fullest answers. It will not do 
to imagine that some are good and some are bad, and that, 
if the majority are good, we are safe. As the character be- 
comes fixed, they gradually take their position all on one side 
or the other. It is only while the character is forming that 
the good and the bad as it were balance each other. When 
it becomes formed, the wishes all tend one way. We may 
stumble or even fall in our course from the weakness of the 
flesh or of the spirit, but our wishes all tend towards the 
heavenly city, if we watch and pray with faithful hearts. 
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The soldier of Christ cannot serve two masters, and if, in an 
unguarded moment, he becomes entangled with the soldiers 
of Mammon, he will soon find his mistake, and flee from the 
ways of temptation. He may from weakness sometimes be 
overcome; but he is never found wilfully fighting on the 
wrong side. Humanity is imperfect even in the best of 
Christians ; and no one can cease entirely from sin ; but let 
us never forget that, so long as we permit ourselves wilfully 
and habitually in the practice of one sin, we are traitors to 
the cause we pretend to serve. 

An habitual watchfulness over our wishes as they rise, 
allowing none to go forth into act but such as we can pray 
may be blessed of Heaven, and an habitual acknowledgment 
that it is only as we open our hearts to receive the heavenly 
blessing that we are capable of leading a heavenly life, must 
constitute our only safety. Watchftdness gives the shield of 
purity, and prayer gives the word of strength ; and thus 
armed and protected, the battle is sure to be ours. 

M. G. o. 
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Had the Creator of the Universe added unnumbered mil- 
lions to the myriads of worlds already existing ; had he 
filled all space with yet more wonderful evidences of his 
unexhausted and inexhaustible productive power than we 
behold ; had he made these other worlds, or this which we 
inhabit, as transcendently beautiful as the Infinite Mind 
could conceive ; had he spread out the valleys, starring 
them with floral beauties, and piled up the everlasting 
hills, those earth-supporting vertebrae, crowning them with 
matured and perfect specimens of forest strength ; had he 
adorned the hill-sides with aromatic shrubs, and watered 
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the mountains' feet with crystal streams, and poured out 
the mighty seas to fight their perpetual battle with the land; 
had he made all the forms, animate and inanimate, that 
we now see, but left them devoid of life, the brute struc- 
tures as unable to enjoy, as the human statuary would be to 
appreciate, his workmanship ; — the essential dulness and 
selfishness of the idea would have thrown a dismal shadow 
over the throne of the Almighty Architect, which not even 
the consciousness of omnipotence could lighten. The Eter- 
nal Unity might still have lived on for ever, self-sustaining, 
self-exulting even, we can believe, but never self-approving. 

Generosity is not usuaUy enumerated among the attri- 
butes of God, yet it is the first, and most striking, of which, 
by consciousness, we are made sensible. It is by his exer- 
dse of this, that we attain the capacity for perceiving the 
others. Generosity is, intrinsically, the reverse of selfishness. 
Had selfishness been an attribute of the Godhead, forms 
might still have been multiplied indefinitely. 

Of material things, of even the physical human structure, 
we can see a lavish production, without realizing the exist- 
ence of the attribute of generosity in the Creator ; but in the 
impartation of life, we feel that he is bestowing upon us a 
portion of his own nature. We can conceive of matter, once 
created, as continuing to exist, without the presence of its 
maker, but not of continuous life, without a vital connection 
being maintained with the life -giver. We know that our 
vitality is of the same nature as the Supreme Being's ; our 
consciousness constantly affirms that we are kindred with 
God. It is true that we cannot conceive, with any approxi- 
mation to accuracy, of the immeasurable distance between . 
the Creator and the created, in the degree of the perfection 
of attributes ; but we cannot conceive of an inherent differ- 
ence in the essence and nature of those faculties which 
compose the mind of God, and the mind of man; and 
nothing but the consciousness of similarity between them 
can ever make God a reai being to us, in place of the mere 
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mass of abstractions which he is to many theologians, 
first sight the claim to human kinship with the Divine nature 
may appear presumptuous ; but let us analyze the faculties 
of man, and it will be seen that the similarity becomes more 
obvious, the more thoroughly we investigate the nature of 
mind in general. 

The power of man over many of the natural elements and 
the inferior creation, enabling him to control, combine, evolve, 
and disintegrate, are indications of the rudimental existence 
of that power, which, strengthened and expanded into the 
infinite, creates, controls, and may destroy aU things. So, 
too, man's real presence, that is, his personal, mental, or 
moral influence, may, in various degrees of intensity, be 
extended, so as to become at least typical of the omnipres- 
ence of Deity. Much might be said of the diffused presence 
of such names as Moses, David, Paul, Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, 
whose mentality has impressed itself upon generation after 
generation, making them as really present to us as to those 
with whom they lived and moved and were contemporary 
in the flesh. . Prescience exists to a certain extent in all men. 
We can predict results in the positive sciences from certain 
given premises. In all of the exact sciences prevision is the 
evidence of all true knowledge concerning them. Astrono- 
mers calculate eclipses ; the nautical man plans his course so 
as to avail himself of the trade-winds, which he knows will 
blow, and, if prudent, avoids the region of typhoons and 
cyclones at certain seasons of the year. As man approaches 
more nearly to the development of an all-embracing positive 
philosophy, in that ratio does his prescience increase. Thus, 
even those unlimited attributes which we have been taught 
to consider as peculiar to Deity are, on a close examination 
of their nature, found to be identical with those pertaining 
to the limited rudimental mind of man, — and who can say 
how these most remarkable faculties may be expanded and 
strengthened, when the receptivity of the soul is unencum- 
bered with the gross physical organisms of earth ? — while 
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love, mercy, justice, truth, &c. are all attributes of humanity 
as certainly as they are attributes of God. And in the pos- 
session and exercise of these alone consists the true life ; and 
in bestowing them upon us, has not God generously impart- 
ed of his own nature ? And in the comparison we should be 
as much more grateful for these faculties and capacities, 
than for material blessings, as we should be to a friend who 
had bestowed upon us personal attentions, instead of limit- 
ing his evidences of friendship to pecuniary gifts. . The 
human mind cannot help making the distinction of compara- 
tive values between supernatural as well as between mortal 
favors. 

In the universe of God material things seem to hold the 
same relative position to the Godhead that we should assign 

■ 

to mere property in human relationships ; while the impar^ 
tation of vitality by the great Source of life corresponds, in 
our estimation, to those personal sacrifices of health, and 
risk of human life, which man offers to his fellow-man, in 
his most hallowed recognitions of the obligations of love or 
duty. Only with this difference, that, in the largest munifi- 
cence of the. Supreme, we fear no final deficit. In this 
peculiar gift of life, then, we recognize the attribute of 
generosity^ which we do not perceive in any or all other 
of the Divine gifts. 

The adaptation of the elements, and all natural productions, 
to the anatomical and physiological condition of man, the 
purifying tides, the exhilarating winds, the beauty and aroma 
of flowers, the fascinating combinations of earth, sky, and 
water, the delicate flavors of Nature's varied cuisine^ which we 
find in the abundance of harvest-tide, have all been adduced 
as evidence of the benevolence of the Creator, and with rea- 
son; but still all these seem to us but as the small change of 
existence, of which life is the grand capital, and the one 
great loving legacy of the generous Father of our spirits. 

And as life is the great light-point of creation, so is it 
universally esteemed as the one paramount blessing. When 
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it is once threatened with extinction, all others sink into in- 
significance. The instinct of all animated nature, either 
brute or human, is to prolong its own existence, by all the 
natural resources, or by those external aids which natural 
impulse may suggest or reason dictate. The consciousness 
of life once realized, it is cherished with an almost equal de- 
gree of solicitude by the wretched as the happy, and that con- 
dition of the human mind which prefers death to Kfe is al- 
ways deemed either abnormal, or superhuman, and partaking 
of the celestial. And though, among the human race, many, 
looking on their fellows with the eye of pity or despair, 
wish, in the superfluous humanity of their hearts, that the 
gift of life had never been imparted, or that in mercy it be 
speedily revoked, few indeed are the cases when the sub- 
jects of this horror and commiseration heartily respond to 
the apparently benevolent desire. Indifference, even, to life, 
argues either a descent below, or the attainment of a sphere 
above, the normal plane of humanity, — either the lowest 
degradation of the moral jiature, or the utmost refinement 
of heart, combined with the highest cultivation of the rea- 
son. 

Perceiving then the superior value of the gift of life (which 
makes all others appreciable), it is obviously the duty of all 
reasoning beings to endeavor to understand its nature, its 
uses, its resources, its purposes, its duties, and its utmost 
possibilities. Mysterious in its origin; infinite in the va- 
riety of its phases ; both terrible and ecstatic in its experi- 
ences ; its end more frequently shadowed in doubt than 
lightened with the glories of expectation ! And yet, though 
perplexing in its beginning, and in its mortal ending unfath- 
omable, though for ever sacred to those who have learned 
its deepest intents, though decried as a curse by those who 
have misused its opportunities, the grand desideratum of 
conscious life is — to retain it. 

True indeed is it, that the highest philosophy does not 
strive to retain, unconditionally, that portion of life which is 
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merely garnered within, and is dependent upon, the harmoni- 
ous working of the physical machine ; — but the retention of 
the' principle of life, without and beyond this, is the culmina- 
tion of all that philosophy or religion has ever taught. It 
has been the lodestar of metaphysical discussion through 
all ages; as also, in some shape, it has entered into the 
crude imaginings of the unlearned ; it was the vitative 
" mystery " of the Egyptian and the Greek, and the sup- 
posed possession of a true knowledge of the ultimate desti- 
nation of the soul alone separates the learned Brahmin firom 
his superstitious countrymen. 

Men attain wealth, political distinction, or literary fame, 
and we call them successful ; which may be true or may 
not, but of which the external facts on which the eulogium 
is based are certainly no just criterion. The man may have 
attained all of these ultimata of ambition, and yet be in every 
true sense of the word an unsuccessful man. For there is 
no essential attribute of life necessarily involved in any of 
these things. One of the most unsuccessful of men, Lord 
Bacon, succeeded in them all ; and his career has but served 
to "point a moral" to succeeding generations. And yet suc- 
cess, rightly so called, is a true and legitimate aim, and he 
who does not strive for it will surely miss of the true end of 
being. And we have high example for our encouragement. 
God has aimed at success in all that He has made, — noth- 
ing has been left, so far as we can read His eternal laws of 
being, to accident Every preparatory care has been taken 
that the means shall be sufficient to the end. When He 
rolled out into space the vast planetary systems, and hung 
the worlds upon the balance of forces, how slight an inac- 
curacy of adjustment would have made discord in the music 
of the spheres, — rolling the visible universe together again 
in unutterable confusion and returning chaos ! Neither tree 
nor flower is found deficient in any of the conditions neces- 
sary to its perfect development. The parts of the purely 
animal creation are all successes, and fulfil with precision 
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and certainty the instincts of their natures. To man only is 
given the power to choose between failure and success, — to 
thwart, if he so elects, the general aim of his creation, and, 
instead of success, to accomplish only an ignominious failure. 
We repeat it, ignominious ; for all failure of the true ends of 
being shows weakness, abasement of mind, or a vicious in- 
clination; and failure involves ignominy, because success 
viay always be insured, and therefore aught to be. 

We know that this last proposition will be received with 
dubious queries, by those who have learned to interpret the 
term successful by the popular and conventional notions of 
success ; but we have only to consider in what the essential 
attributes of man consist, to learn what he really t5, and, as- 
certaining what would constitute a perfect development, to 
elicit his destiny from his nature, — to see that success in 
life is not only attainable to all, but that it is the duty of 
all to attain it. And to insure this true success, there can 
be but one rule given ; namely, to select as the aim of life an 
end in which failure is impossible* 

But in what is faUure not impossible? asks the disappoin1> 
ed aspirant after the ordinary rewards of earthly toil. In 
what is failure not impossible ? demands the baffled student 
of science, as he sees the limitless surges of knowledge ever 
receding from his advancing steps. In what is failure not 
impossible ? sighs the disappointed patriot or philanthropist, 
who, after the labors of threescore years and ten, devoted 
to the enlightenment and amelioration of his fellow-men, 
sees false principles springing up on soil which he has 
wrought and planted, and which he hoped to harvest, — 
when he sees individuals and communities, in whom he 
trusted that the seeds of a true and generous life had taken 
root, yielding to temporary expedients, and sacrificing right 
and truth to some petty material interest. In what is fail- 
ure not impossible ? shriek forth the united voices of the dis- 
heartened and disappointed, who, having set their minds on 
the attainment of what was really not essential, are over- 

33* 
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whelmed with grief and confusion, to find, at last, that 
they have spent the strength of their days in perfecting a 
failure. 

To answer these sad, despairing queries, satisfactorily to 
ourselves, we must have decided on the nature and ultimate 
destination of the mind, to see that essential success is com- 
patible with apparent failure in any merely temporal career ; 
to perceive what is really and essentially the great object of 
life, and what, in its progress, may be safely left to the vicis- 
situdes of circumstance and opportunity. Nor is this, though 
plain to the understanding when once fairly grasped, easy of 
exhibition ; for the ignes faJtui of delusive and counterfeit 
successes assume so many and alluring shapes, that it re- 
quires not only great clearness of mind, but courage and 
purity of heart, to keep the eye steady on the one unwaver- 
ing Ught which united reason and inspiration furnish for our 
guidance. To the proper segregation of the mortal and the 
immortal in man remains the definitive answer. 

Man's faculties are of two classes, the destructible and the 
indestructible. The former consists of all those functions, 
whether wholly sensuous in their object or participating 
with the moral and intellectual nature, which are dependent 
upon and exhaustible in the present life ; and these it can 
never be of paramount importance to expand or develop, or 
even to exercise, at the expense of those which are indestruc- 
tible. Yet from confounding or transposing the comparative 
importance of these two classes of faculties arise nearly all 
the degradation, the misuse of, and the failures in life. It is 
therefore of the utmost consequence to determine what those 
faculties or inherent qualities of mind are which are inde- 
structible, and must therefore be for ever valuable; — what is 
essential to the all-embracing progressive life of the soul, and 
what are the mere adjuncts, more or less useful and agreeable, 
which we may use without offence, but which may be ignored 
or dispensed with without injury to the original and divine 
germ. There are some of the attributes of humanity which 
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must cease with the putting off of the body ; — these need 
not be dishonored, for that would be to assume a superior 
wisdom to the Maker of it ; but their subordination is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the tenure of their existence. But there 
are other faculties, and they are those which prove the most 
seductive to the aspiring and conscientious, the 'continued 
exercise of which is yet not essential to the true life of the 
soul, — such as the pursuit of learning, SBsthetic culture, and 
participation in large phUanthropic or patriotic schemes ; — 
all absolutely good, and yet they have been the means of 
diverting many from the only true life, to which these are at 
best but accessories, and not necessary concomitants, since 
they may be so pursued, and from such motives, as to 
hinder, rather than aid, the interior and higher life, being 
made substitutes for it. 

The faculties or qualities of mind in the culture of which 
consists the true life, are those which have no necessary de- 
pendence upon physical organisms, or the present state of 
being, such as Truth, Justice, Love, which, for aught we 
can see, might be as real things as they now are, if a human 
frame had never been created. If these principles had never 
been exercised in heaven or on earth, their essence would 
still be the same ; for they are in their nature eternal and 
indestructible. These, then, and their moral cognates, must 
ever form the basis of the true life ; and in living them only 
do we truly live. 

But, in addition to these eternal principles, there are many 
other durable faculties of mind, such as perception, reflection, 
understanding, memory, which will always exist wherever 
conscious mind exists, whether shrouded in such bodies as 
we are accustomed to see, or in any other variety of form, 
or without form as pure mind. The object of every one, 
therefore, who would succeed in life, — that is, succeed in 
usirig^ life, so as to eliminate the result nearest in accordance 
with his highest destiny, — must be to cultivate those senti- 
ments and faculties which are in their nature eternal, and to 
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which, therefore, none of the externals of human society can 
be necessary ; he must aim to grow in all of those higher 
spheres of intellect and feeling, in which he can continue to 
grow for ever, and to which the death of the body will be 
only a more prolific accident than the previous mutations of 
his existence. And if a man perseveringly aim at this ob- 
ject, can his life be a failure ? Is not this the life essential, 
to grow in that direction in which transplantation will not 
prove destructive, but rather a new and enlarged opportu- 
nity for higher developments, and a purer and larger growth ? 
But, says one, I want to be learned, that I may be truly 
wise. I want to be rich, that I may have the means of 
blessing mankind. I want to be great, that I may have the 
power of doing good. Yes, so do we all ; but learning, and 
wealth, and power, are not essential to the development of 
any of the indestructible qualities of the soul ; we should all 
like to obtain them, but few of us only can hope to approxi- 
mate to a full, or even comparatively full, possession of 
either ; thus we cannot avoid the conclusion, that, if they 
were made essentials of the true life, our Creator must surely 
have ordained that but " few should enter into life.'* But if, 
as we believe, he has made the true life to consist in the 
cultivation of the indestructible principles of Truth, Love, 
and other moral principles, rather than in the exercise of the 
purely mental or sensuous powers, we perceive at once that 
he has placed success within the reach of all who truly de- 
sire to " enter into life." We would not, of course, depreciate 
by the smallest fraction the value of intellectual and aesthetie 
culture, nor the career of public philanthropy or patriotic 
statesmanship ; but if success in these chosen pursuits be 
made the end of life, their attainment will not be success, 
but failure. Of the prominent objects of human ambition, 
learning, wealth, and power, whether beneficently used or 
otherwise, the first only can be carried forward to an in- 
definite extent. This may therefore be justifiably pursued 
without limitation, if properly directed ; that is, to the de- 
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velopment of those mental and psychological faculties which 
are durable per se. But even learning, though so desirable 
an aid, is not a necessity, and its radimental pursuit prema- 
turely interrupted does not constitute failure ; even though 
the student accomplishes nothing which the world recog- 
nizes, appreciates, or rewards, for it is a germ which has all 
eternity in which to grow to perfection. 

We know how the heart, yearning for, yet perpetually 
denied, the means of attaining eminent scholarship, saddens 
and sinks in view of the interruptions which business, and 
sickness, and social duties occasion. We know the bitter 
disappointment of those who, having laid out a liberal course 
of mental training for themselves, find all their projects 
baffled by some apparently untoward providence, which 
shuts up the way before them, and drives them back into the 
narrow limits, and perhaps uncongenial duties, of a monot- 
onous secular life. We know what it is to see dream after 
dream of difficulties overcome, and of large mental acquisi- 
tions accomplished, fading away, unperformed, and leaving 
no hope that they will ever be consummated. We know what 
it must be, to look back in the gray twilight of life's evening, 
and to realize the wide contrast between what we have done 
and what we are, with what we had intended to do and be. 
Aspiration ever exceeds attainment, in the most favored 
lives; — in the great majority, hope never gets sight of ac- 
complishment. Yet, if the aim has been a true one, there is 
no failure, and there cannot be ; for though the most ardently 
desired and agreeable means should be denied us, and in 
consequence the degree of growth be limited, if what we do 
attain is in a right direction, our development is not ter- 
minated by death, any more than by any other accident 
which may have interrupted us. And if the means we 
would have chosen are denied us, other means are always 
furnished. 

Life is never without the means to its own highest ful- 
filment. If ill-health forbids us to spend our strength for 
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others, we can at least cultivate the quieter virtues of patient 
and cheerful resignation. If political or social distinction 
eludes our grasp, and a small and obscure circle alone ac- 
knowledges our influence, that influence may be as health- 
fully concentrated on the few, as diffused over the many. 
If necessary occupation denies us frequent resort to the 
Pierian spring, nor permits our indulgence in the fascina- 
tions of metaphysical speculations, and cuts us off from the 
coveted companionship of noble and poetic souls, even these 
privations cannot prevent our love of holy things or the prac- 
tice of an exalted virtue ; — we can keep our hearts unstained 
by envy, and our hands unsullied by wrong. If we have 
nothing else to bestow on our fellows, we can make wide 
the mantle of our charity, and give them an example of 
self-renunciation and a loving, unselfish life ; — we may 
grow in every moral excellence, though we may never have 
the means of furnishing our minds with the ornaments of 
learning. If we have not wealth, we may prove that as true, 
if not as comfortable, lives may be lived without it, and, 
above all, we can systematically justify the dispensations of 
Providence, by adapting even the most trying and annoying 
to life's highest uses. Thus only can we live the life which 
worthily exists in every condition, — the life which shall con- 
tinue beyond Time's limitations, and which bears within 
itself the promise of perfection in the great Hereafter. 

Does it seem strange to any that we should lay so niuch 
stress on growth^ an intangible and immaterial good, rather 
than on one of its more popular accidents, accomplishment ? 
Then consider, that in progress, growth, development, con- 
sists all the real interest and glory of the natural and 
intellectual world ; that from growth springs action ; that 
growth is the most comprehensive and prolific principle of 
existence, on which all that is good and desirable depends, 
and without which the whole work of creation would need 

• 

to be daily, nay, momentarily, repeated. So far as we 
know anything of cosmogony, we know this earth to be 
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a growth ; its palseontology tells us of a continual upward 
development, from the accretion of the graywacke rocks, 
with their simply formed echinodemuda and the flowerless 
marine plants of the Silurian epoch, to the tertiary and 
alluvial periods, with their innumerable varieties of animal 
and vegetable life, — each change developing its successive 
history, being a real growth, an improvement, — the surface 
becoming more varied and fertile, and better adapted to the 
support of the higher and more complicated species. It is 
these changes which give to scientific research all their in- 
terest. Had there been no observable growth connected 
with the structure of the earth, how soon would the curiosity 
be satisfied with the story of its formation, and the inquiring 
mind be filled with ennui, did island and continent, hill and 
valley, sea and land, for ever present the same inflexible, 
unvarying features ! Since the command was first issued, 
for order to supersede chaos, the integral elements of the 
earth, with all its products, have exhibited unceasing activ- 
ity ; the world has never stood still. Air and water, rock 
and alluvium, fauna and flora, anirnate and inanimate ex- 
istences, have been working in aid of the completion of the 
idea,— growing ever, in variety and importance, until the 
task of finally subduing the earth was given to the hands of 
man. What would be our comparative interest in the ex- 
istence of trees and flowers, if every plant existed fully 
formed, and so continued without either development or 
decay? Though all the trees in the world were of ma- 
jestic altitude, and of beauteous and abundant foliage, did 
we know that they always had been so, and would always 
continue so, we could take no more interest in them than 
in the pasteboard trees of the toy-shop. Of what does our 
interest in a young tree, which afibrds no shade and yields 
no j&uit, consist, but in the certainty which we feel that it 
will go on increasing in size and strength till it furnishes one 
or both ? And with what pleasure do we regard the woody 
hero of a thousand storms, whose concentric layers of fibre 
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show US that the world was younger by many hundred 
years when this monarch of the woods first waved, a sap- 
ling, in the morning breezes of its forest life ! If the peach- 
blossoms, which spread so delicate a beauty over the pliant 
limbs, had known no bud, and if the blossom should whis- 
per of no future firuit, how tame and uninteresting would 
prove the pink-tinted boughs of the orchard ! Did fully 
blown roses and lilies always abound, pertinaciously adher- 
ing to their matured stems, through all the successive years 
in which we knew them, showing neither development nor 
loss, the milliners' shops would rival our flower-gardens as 
sources of instruction and inspiration. 

And of how much that is profitable and delightfol would 
the world be deprived, if human minds and bodies were cre- 
ated in the full maturity of their powers, with every faculty 
as fully developed as they were ever destined to be, — human 
frames which neither athletic exercises nor efieminate de- 
basement could change, and brains on which neither time 
nor experience produced any expansion ! All the beauty 
of childhood and youth, its acted pbetry, its power over the 
human heart, whether we reaUze it or not, springs from the 
grace of its mutations, its perpetual developments, its eva- 
nescence. It is not the purity and innocence, nor even the 
confiding faith, of childhood, which is the characteristic most 
attractive to our natures, and on which our peculiar interest 
in them centres ; for this tenderness and love are drawn out 
as fully towards the young, when the original bloom of in- 
nocence has been sullied by contact with grosser natures, 
or the hereditary impulses to sin and vice have begun to ex- 
hibit themselves. Could we by some magician's charm fix 
the features and the mind of the most fascinating child, so 
that it should never again vary from its most beautiful ex- 
pression, by that same talisman we should destroy our idol ; 
for the most charming smile would then betoken imbecility, 
inspiring pity rather than admiration. The most perfectiy 
moulded limbs of infancy, in their most attractive pose^ sud- 
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denly stopped in their development, would only excite in us 
feelings of sorrow, akin to those which Death inspires when 
he bears away the loved, the beautiful, and young. It is in 
its mutability that the peculiar beauty of childhood exists, — 
that beauty which poets have worshipped they knew not 
why, and artists have essayed in vain to fix on canvas or in 
marble. 

And as growth is the normal condition of individual 
minds and bodies, so is it of man socially and collectively. 
Throwing all myths aside, we trace him historically, through 
the various phases of the nomadic, the pastoral, the agricul- 
tural, the manufacturing, and the commercial epochs, until we 
find him gradually emerging firom that simple state in which 
the mere preservation of existence yields to a consideration 
of mutual rights, and thence to the period when associa- 
tion for reciprocal protection becomes a confederation for 
preserving the rights of the weak and of minorities, until 
the advanced man of the age has grown from a pugilistic 
Ishmael into a Christian in feeling and in deed. The true 
life of the world is found in this growth ; — the evidence 
that such a growth obtains is in the development, among the 
masses, of those higher principles of action which have in 
earUer ages been Umited to prophets, philosophers, and in- 
spired teachers. Collective man, as well as nature, is a 
perpetual witness to the divine law of growth. But to real- 
ize fully that nature's changes are legitimate growths, and 
that true progress is synonymous with improvement, we need 
but contemplate the horror which would fill the mind of the 
inquirer, if, on investigating the cosmogony or ethnology of 
our world and race, he should find evidence that every 
change was a retrograde movement, — towards chaos in na- 
ture, and anarchy or imbecility in man. Even a fixed con- 
dition, though the most blissful, without the liberty of change, 
is never the heart-felt desire of man, in his youth or vigorous 
age ; to none but the aged and the weary can the popular 
representations of the heavenly abode, with its monotonous 
VOL. XVII, 34 
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and inactive employments, prove attractive ; and to these 
unphilosophical representations touching the eternity of the 
righteous may be traced much of that distaste to the subject 
of religion which marks the majority of mankind in nomi- 
nally Christian lands. 

But mere mutation is not progress, and no change is 
growth which does not imply improvement Even an in- 
crease of intellectual strength, which in the process subordi- 
nates or vitiates the moral faculties, cannot be deemed a 
normal growth, any more than a change firom ordinary 
health to the spasmodic energy of insanity can be called 
a desirable development of physical power. Growth, to 
be valuable, must be an increase of good ; and moral 
growth will be firom a conviction of what is right and true 
to the habitual exercise of right and truth, — from the 
love of holy things to a living holiness, — a perpetual pro- 
gression in those things which distinguish the reasoning and 
conscientious firom the sensuous and reckless man ; and 
which necessarily involves an ardent devotion to princi- 
pies based on eternal truths, and the pursuit of the right 
solely because it is right. Growing thus, he fulfils the high- 
est ideal of manhood, and is, whether high or low in posi- 
tion, whether rich or poor, in the best and highest sense a 
successful mem. And in this growth who can hinder him ? 
None but himself can be his enemy ; for, choosing this course, 
success or failure wiU depend upon none of those things 
which are usually paramount in the mind when the unre- 
flecting speak of " successful men." But while we confii- 
dently reaffirm the truth, that neither wealth nor learning nor 
social position nor place nor power can affect the essential 
life of the soul, we readily admit that they always may, and 
sometimes do, help forward its development in an amazingly 
rapid manner. For all that man possesses, whether of in- 
fluence or the gross materials with which influence is fire- 
quently attained, he is responsible, and, as we sometimes see, 
the pressure of enlarged responsibilities disengages the vir- 
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tues of the soul, and distils them in blessings on the people. 
So also do opportunities and culture sometimes prove the 
prolific seed which brings to quick fruition the good which 
had otherwise remained a latent power, during the whole 
mortal career ; giving definite gdm, and a healthful purpose, 
to what had else been but vague and unsatisfying aspira- 
tion. And thus can we never safely presume to put aside 
as needless any aids that Providence may offer, as we cer^ 
tainly need never despair on account of what is withheld. 
And desiring to live a truly successful life, — aided or un- 
aided by externals, — perseveringly must we cultivate those 
faculties of the soul which are indestructible by time or cir- 
cumstance, — which are inherently God-like ; for in their 
growth alone consists the life essential, — in their culture 
man's imperative duty, — and in their expansion for ever will 
he find his eternal reward. 

£• V. n. 



REGENERATION. 

A 8EBMON BY BEY. S. W. 8. DUTTON, D. D. 
John iii. 7: — "Ye must be bom again." 

These words were spoken by the Lord Jesus Christ in his 
conversation with that ruler of the Jews who came at night 
to be instructed by him. But the declaration which they 
contain was intended for him as one of the human race, — 
was intended for all men, as the whole scope of the dis- 
course and the immediate connection show. ** Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee. Except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of Qod. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto 
thee, Ye must be bom again." Wherever that is found 
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which " is born of the flesh," that is, wherever man is found, 
there exists the necessity declared in these words : " Ye must 
be born again." 

These are striking words ; they were marvellous in the 
ears of the Jewish ruler. They have been regarded with 
incredulity by many since his day. They are very signifi- 
cant. They express a great idea. And, having been spoken 
by Him who is the Truth, — by Him whose desire to save 
sinful and lost man impelled him from heaven to earth, and 
through the anguish of Gethsemane and the agony of Cal- 
vary, — by Him before whom we must all stand at last in 
the judgment, — they should receive our serious and devout 
attention. 

When we witness a great change for the better in a man, 
we often describe it thus : '' He has become a new man. It 
seems as though he had been born anew." Thus the figu- 
rative phrase " born again " is recognized by us all as a 
natural and appropriate one to express a thorough change in 
character. Accordingly, it is used by our Lord in the text, 
and elsewhere in the Scriptures, to express that radical change 
in which sinful man commences a religious life, in which the 
sinner begins to be a saint. That change is described in the 
Bible by such an affluent variety of expressions, that we 
cannot fail to understand what it is. Sometimes it is ex- 
pressed as in the passage just quoted : " Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit," that is, except he experiences 
that change of character which is symbolized or signified by 
the washing of water, and is induced by . the Spirit, '' he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God." Sometimes it is ex- 
pressed by an exhortation, thus : ^' Put off" the old man, and 
put on the new man " ; or thus : " Cast away from you all 
your transgressions, whereby you have transgressed, and meike 
you a new heart and a new spirit " ; or thus : " Repent " ; 
which has the same meaning with the exhortation last 
quoted, Make you a new heart ; the original word signifying 
a change of mind or heart. Sometimes it is set forth under 
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the form of a turning or conversion, thus : " Turn your- 
selves from all your transgressions " ; " Except ye be con- 
verted," (or, as it would be more exactly rendered, Except ye 
convert or turn,) " ye cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven." 
It is the great change which is well described in the West- 
minster Catechism in this language : " to turn from sin to 
God, with full purpose of, and endeavors after, new obe- 
dience." It is the turning of the soul from the wrong to the 
right, from selfishness to benevolence, from sin to holiness, 
from the world to Grod. It is a change in the preferences of 
the soul, the purposes of the soul, the affections of the soul, 
and in the conduct of the life. It is a change, not merely in 
outward, but also in inward action. It is a change, not only 
in particular inward actions, — choices, affections, purposes ; 
but also in that deep-seated principle or disposition from 
which particular actions spring, and by which they are 
governed, — in that principle or purpose of the life, which, in 
common language^ and in the Scriptures, is called " the man " 
and " the heart." 

It is a change, this being born again, as we see from this 
description of it and from these Scriptural declarations re- 
specting it, for which man is and ought to be held respon- 
sible. It is a change in which he is actuated by the Holy 
Spirit ; but which he, in dependence on the Spirit, is com- 
manded to make, and, in the nature of the case, must make. 
He must repent, or turn his soul to God. The Spirit works 
in him, actuates him, influences him, to will and to do ; but 
the willing and the doing he must perform. His present pref- 
erence of the world and self, his disposition to serve the 
world and self, is the exercise of his own faculties. He must 
exercise those faculties in the opposite way, according to the 
bidding of the Spirit ; by a preference of God and righteous- 
ness, a disposition to serve God and the cause of equity and 
love. And this change, when performed, and in its future 
progress, is well described, as it regards the agencies con- 
cerned and their mutual relations, in these words of the 

34* 
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Apostle : " Ye have purified your souls, by obeying the truth, 
through the Spirit." 

The necessity of this change is generally acknowledged in 
communities wherein true Christianity prevails. But the 
acknowledgment by those who have not experienced the 
change is often rather formal and traditional than thorough 
and deep-felt. It does not correspond with the declaration, 
so terse and emphatic, of our Lord in the text, " Ye must be 
born again." If it did, you could not be at ease, as many of 
you are. You would not rest, you would earnestly pray and 
strive, till you have decisive evidence of possessing the new 
heart and the new spirit. Such a conviction it is my object 
and desire, by the help of the Divine Spirit, to produce by 
this discourse. 

" Ye must be born again." The necessity of a change of 
heart by conversion to God, — this is the truth which I would 
commend to you. To all who have not in their souls and 
Uvea the evidence that they have experienced this change, I 
address the words of the text, " Ye must be born again " ; 
and I invite your attention to some considerations which 
evince and impress this truth. 

I. In the first place, this change of heart is demanded by 
your own sense of right and duty. Man has in his nature, 
you have in your nature, a department which corresponds 
with the laws of right and the claims of duty. You have a 
sense of right, a sense of duty. That moral sense requires 
that you should have a loving, loyal, obedient heart toward 
God. When you consider the character of God, — his in- 
finite power, wisdom, justice, and goodness, — you know that 
he is entitled to be the sovereign of the worlds and beings he 
has made. Your conscience tells you that you ought to 
revere him, to love him, to regard his wishes, and to obey 
his law. And when you consider how he is related to yeu 
personally, — that he gave you being, that you stand on his 
earth, that you breathe his air, that you are preserved by his 
providence, that you live upon his bounty and receive from 
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him your many blessings, your obligation to revere, love, and 
obey him is increased by the claims of gratitude. There is 
that within you which tells you that you ought to purpose 
and endeavor in all things to please him and do his will ; 
and your intelligence tells you that this obligation is great in 
proportion to God's greatness and excellence, and his kind- 
ness to you. When his law is revealed to you, commanding 
this by his authority, your moral sense approves that law, 
and says it is right, you ought to obey. Such conduct is 
due before it is required by law, much more after it is thus 
required. Now have you the purpose of heart, and do you 
endeavor, in all things to please God and do his will ? You 
know you have no such purpose, you make no such en- 
deavor. On the contrary, your purpose is directly opposite to 
and inconsistent with this, — a purpose to please yourself and 
do your own will. Accordingly, you mind earthly things, 
not God and the things of his kingdom. You neglect God. 
You live as though he was not your sovereign. Now your 
sense of right tells you that this governing principle of your 
life is wrong, all wrong, intensely and immensely wrong, — 
wrong in proportion to God's excellence and sovereignty and 
his goodness to you. And it demands of you that you re- 
nounce this selfish, worldly, disobedient principle, and adopt 
the opposite principle, — the holy principle of pleasing God 
and doing his will. And this is the change of heart. This 
is putting off the old man and putting on the new. This is 
giving up that carnal mind, or minding of the flesh, which is 
enmity with God ; for it is not subject to his law, neither 
indeed can it be. It is disobedience, and of course is incom- 
patible with obedience. The two cannot exist together 
in the same mind, — obedience and disobedience, loyalty 
and rebellion, — any more than light and darkness can 
dwell together. The one must be renounced and the other 
adopted. Now is it not so ? Is there not something within 
you which says that you ought to renounce this ruling prin- 
ciple or purpose to please yourself and do your own will. 
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and to adopt the purpose to please God and to do his will ? 
That moral sense which thus speaks in you is indestrucia- 
ble. It will never cease to remind you of that duty. It will 
ever say within you, You ought to turn from sin to righteous- 
ness, from the world to God. You ought. It is true, — 
believe it, — you can never satisfy your sense of right till you 
repent It will ever be within you, saying, " You must be 
bom again ! " 

Look at this point in another light. Believing in Christ 
is one form in which the Bible presents the new birth. God 
was manifest in the flesh. God was in Christ. He, especially 
by his death, the just for the unjust, made satisfactory pro- 
vision for the pardon of sinners who believe on him. He 
comes and calls you to believe on him, i. e. to take him as 
your Saviour and Lord, to commit yourself to his care, with 
the full purpose to obey his wiQ. Now this is being bom 
again. And this your sense of right requires you to do. 
When Christ presents his offers of pardon, on condition that 
you engage to serve him and to trust him, there is that with- 
in you which declares that you ought to do it, something 
which you cannot satisfy without doing it. Your sense of 
what is due, in justice to Christ, your divine Lord, and of 
what is due, by gratitude to him, your self-sacrificing Re- 
deemer, demands that you should comply with his invitation 
and requirement. It tells you that you ought. Thus there 
is a necessity laid upon you by your inborn sense of right 
and duty, which is well expressed by the language of the 
text, " Ye must be born again." 

II. But, secondly, there is another department of man's 
nature to which appeals can be made as directly as to his 
sense of duty, and which also lays upon him the necessity 
of a change of heart by conversion to God, — namely, that 
part of his nature which craves welfare or happiness. The 
argument which I now make here is, that your need and 
desire of well-being or happiness in this life demands that 
you be born again, that you turn from sin and the world to 
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holiness and God. I say in this life, and confine your atten- 
tion for a few moments to that point, because there is an 
opinion, or rather a feeling than an opinion, with some, that 
a life of worldly pursuits is the most pleasant. It is not true ; 
God being witness, and men, who have tried both sides, be- 
ing witnesses. " Godliness hath the promise of the life that 
now is," as well as of that which is to come. The soul 
can find its best enjoyment only in love to God and love to 
man, in righteousness and goodness, — an enjoyment which 
throws into insignificance the pleasures of worldliness and 
selfish indulgence. God, in his wisdom and goodness, has 
so constituted man that, when he aims at pleasing God and 
promoting the true welfare of others, he secures his own 
best welfare ; and, on the other hand, when it is his control- 
ling purpose to look out for himself, — to grasp at his own 
enjoyment, regardless of the rights and happiness of others, 
and of God's will, — he loses his best welfare, and brings upon 
his soul leanness and sorrow, even here in this world. K 
you will look fairly at evidence, you will not doubt that men 
have enjoyment in degree and quality, in proportion as they 
are righteous and good. Who are truly blest here in this 
world, they who seek their enjoyment among the irifles of 
earth, or they who find it in the love, the service, and friend- 
ship of God ? Man rarely attains the worldly objects for 
which he strives. But let him be successful ; — let his cof- 
fers overflow with wealth ; or let him gain and tread am- 
bition's glittering height ; — the joy he feels is a selfish, not 
a liberal and satisfying joy. He knows that he was made for 
something better than that. He feels that he is an immor- 
tal being, and that he should be seeking a mansion in the 
skies, instead of chasing the phantoms of earth. God, who 
is the only satisfying portion of the soul, he excludes from 
his mind. He does not like to think of him. He knows 
that, if he looks up to him, he shall meet, as he deserves, 
not the benignant smile of a friend, but the indignant firown 
of an offended sovereign. With the offers of the friendship 
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and love of a Heavenly Father sounding in his ears, he lives 
a friendless orphan. The child of God by creation, he has 
no God. Or rather he has a God ; but not a God who is 
any comfort to him, — a God who is angry with him every 
day. Thoughts of such a God he cannot wholly exclude 
from his mind. There will be times when they will come, 
unbidden and unwelcome, like the mysterious hand on the 
wall to the guilty Belshazzar in the midst of his revels. 
There will be times when, like Felix, he will tremble. He 
may be laid on a bed of sickness ; or death may enter his 
dwelling, and take an object of tender affection. Then he 
has no sufficient comfort for his sorrowing soul. Then eter- 
nity and a world of retribution, which he had kept far off 
as shadowy clouds in the distance, become near and awful 
reaUties. Then a sense of guilt is a thorn in his heart, and 
foreboding of coming wrath fills his mind with fear. 

On the other hand, he who has the right heart and the 
right spirit has a happiness in this life which ennobles, 
blesses, satisfies his soul, and is secure as the everlasting 
hills. He has the pleasing consciousness that he is acting 
worthily of an immortal being. He enjoys God's favor, 
which is life, and his loving-kindness, which is better than 
life. He knows that his Heavenly Father will make all 
things work together for his good. To Him he goes with 
confidence for the supply of his wants. Is he ignorant ? He 
looks up to the source of light. Is he weak ? He leans on 
an Almighty arm. Is he borne down by conscious guilt ? 
The Saviour who died for him takes away the burden by a 
free forgiveness. Is he afflicted ? He knows that God does 
it in love, that he may be made a partaker of his holiness. 
Is any support torn from his embrace? He clings more 
closely to a support which never fails. Are his earthly pos- 
sessions swept away ? He is still rich, in the promised provi- 
dence of God, and in the wealth of the skies. Earth and 
hell may conspire against him. They cannot destroy his 
happiness: for God is his portion. Though they bind him 
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to the stake, and wrap his body in the flames, then, filled 
with all the fulness of God, he can, as many a martyr has, 
raise the song of praise, rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the 
God of his salvation. 

What a contrast is there between the happiness, in this 
life, of one whose heart is to serve himself and to gain the 
world, and his whose heart is to serve God and the cause 
of righteousness and love ! If you would secure and enjoy 
true happiness in this life, you must have the new heart 
and the new spirit. The longer you delay, the more you 
lose. Your nature, my friend, craving true enjoyment, lays 
upon you the necessity of a change of heart It cries out 
from within you, " You must be born again." 

III. But I pass to more important considerations, — those 
respecting the future life, — and observe, thirdly : — 

A change of heart is demanded of you by God, as a con- 
dition of enjoying his favor, and escaping his punishment, 
in the eternal world. This great and awful necessity is laid 
upon you, and gives intense emphasis to the words of our 
Lord, " Ye must be bom again." 

This argument, though infinitely weighty, can be ex- 
pressed in a few words ; for you are familiar with its ele- 
ments. You know that God has said : *' Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God " ; " Without 
holiness, no man shall see the Lord " ; " Turn ye, for why 
will ye die " ; " Except ye repent, ye shall all perish " ; «' He 
that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall 
be damned " ; " And these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment" Yes, it is true : for God has so determined ; 
you must turn to him by repentance, or be excluded firom 
heaven, and meike your abode in hell ; and it must be done 
in this life. 

The wisdom and goodness of God required that he should 
by his authority prevent or restrain sin, which curses men, 
and encourage and promote goodness, which blesses them. 
Hence his law, requiring the one and forbidding the other. 
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Hence, too, the reward and the penalty of the law, to show 
the sincerity and earnestness of the lawgiver, and to give 
effect to the law, — reward and penalty proportioned to 
the excellence of holiness and the evil of sin. That the 
sinner can escape the penalty of the law and be received to 
favor in heaven, is owing to the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
made, in his wondrous love, to stand in the place of the 
sinner's deserved punishment, to express, like that punish- 
ment, the Divine displeasure at sin. But while the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ renders it just and safe for God to pardon 
the past sins and the present imperfections of those who turn 
from sin and have the loyal heart or obedient disposition, it 
does not render it safe or consistent for God to receive to 
favor and heaven those who have not the right disposition, — 
those who still have the selfish and disobedient heart. Noth- 
ing can render this consistent or right. It would be contrary 
to reason, wisdom, and propriety, — contrary to the meaning 
and design of even the atoning sacrifice itself. Unless, 
therefore, you turn from sin to God with full purpose and 
endeavor to please him, and do it within the appointed 
hours of probation, you cannot see the kingdom of Heaven, 
and must go away into everlasting punishment. This 
necessity, with its infinite weight, is upon you. 

IV. Once more. The very nature of things, aside from 
any determination of God, renders it necessary for your 
welfare in the future world that you be born again. Even if 
God should not doom you to punishment, and should not 
exclude you from heaven, you would not be blest, you would 
be miserable, in the future world, without that radical change 
which consists in repentance. 

The happiness of the blest in heaven consists, in great 
part, in the harmony between their hearts, their tastes and 
feelings, and the beings and employments there. Now 
heaven is the abode of the holy. Its employments and 
enjoyments are those of holiness. And, above all, it is the 
special residence of a holy God. Could you be blest there 
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without holiness ? Those employments which exist in 
perfection there, and constitute much of the bliss of that 
holy place, you dislike and shun here. Is it not so? Do 
you like to commune with Christians about your own soul 
and its relations and duties to God your Father, and Christ 
your Redeemer ? Do you enjoy here employments peculiar- 
ly Christian ? Do you like to pray ? Do you like to engage 
in social prayer ? Do you like to enter your closet and pray 
to your Heavenly Father in secret ? Do you like to fill your 
mind with thoughts of God, and hold communion and 
fellowship with him ? If you do not like these things here, 
how could you be blest, how could you be otherwise than 
unhappy, in heaven, where they constitute the chief employ- 
ment ? You do not like to meet God here, even in thought; 
how then could you bear to dwell in his immediate presence 
there, and have his eye looking directly upon your soul, in 
its disobedient, selfish purposes and affections, — the eye of 
Him who cannot look upon sin but with abhorrence ? How 
could you bear to dwell among the heavenly saints, all re- 
garding you with sorrow and grief and indignation for your 
disobedient, selfish spirit ? You could not endure it. Your 
feeling would be, " Farthest firom them, farthest from him, is 
best." You would gladly take your flight to more congenial 
society. Ah, my Mends, to be happy in heaven, to be other- 
wise than miserable in heaven, you must have personal 
fitness for the society and the employments of heaven. And 
that you can have only by a change of heart. 

Moreover, without that change, you must be miserable in 
eternity, anywhere. You go thither, unchanged in your 
natural faculties, bearing with you memory and conscience, 
and your worldly and selfish purposes and tastes. There 
the busy employments, the giddy pleasures, the worldly 
schemes, which here divert the mind and avoid for the most 
part the stings of conscience, will be no more. Then you 
must see yourself as you have been, and as you are. 
Then will memory array before you your sins ; — the 
VOL. XVII. 35 
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world preferred to God, the creature to the Creator ; God in 
his rightful authority disobeyed; God in his goodness un- 
loved and neglected; Christ in the riches of his mercy 
rejected, and his salvation disregarded ! The view will fill 
your soul with self-condemnation and remorse. You cannot 
escape it. You cannot fly firom it. You can have no respite, 
no alleviation. You can have no sympathy, no assistance. 
On the contrary, you would feel God's eye of justice, which 
looks through all worlds, piercing your soul. Here are the 
elements of hell, go where you may. Here are inevitable 
causes of misery, should you not be confined among the out- 
cast and accursed in the prison of despair. O, it is true, 
nature, as well as God, forbids that you should be blest, in- 
sures your misery, in the eternal world, unless you repent, 
unless you have a new heart ! You must be born again. 

Is not the case made out ? Is there not a necessity that 
you should turn firom sin to God, with full purpose of and 
endeavors after obedience ? And now, in conclusion, let me 
ask. What will you do ? For the necessity is moral, not 
physical. That is, it is a necessity made up of motives, 
rational considerations, and not such a necessity as that by 
which you fall when smitten to the earth, or by which you 
are dragged when bound with cords. It is a necessity which 
does not force you, which you can refuse to regard. There 
is the necessity imposed by your sense of right, calling on 
you to repent. You may disobey that sense of duty. But 
then you cannot silence it. It will trouble you for ever, and 
sting you with a sense of violated obligation. There is the 
necessity imposed by your desire of welfare in this life. You 
may disregard that desire, by choosing the world instead of 
God ; but you will suffer the consequences in emptiness of 
soul, and a misspent probation. There is the necessity imposed 
by God in his declarations, " Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God " ; " Except ye repent, ye shall 
perish." You can disregard even this. But it will be dread- 
ful to bear the Consequences in eternity. There is the neces- 
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sity imposed by nature, requiring personal fitness for heaven 
in order to enjoy heaven, requiring the forsaking of sin in 
order to escape that misery which is the effect of sin.. This 
you may disregard. But had you better? Is it not the 
course of wisdom to turn with all your heart from sin and 
the world to goodness and to God ? 



THE WAY. 

Who on life's mountain-footpath stands, 
Looks back o'er orient morning lands, 
And, nearer, burning desert sands. 

Thread-like o'er the campagna wide 
Lie countless roads on every side, 
By countless feet for ever tried. 

So, gazing on my pathway trod, — 
Alternate sands and verdant sod, — 
In the life-journey up to Grod, 

I, standing on the steep ascent. 
With Hfe and discipHne content, 
See where His mercy did prevent. 

There, by a gentle river's tide, 
I fain had turned my steps aside 
In ^liry bark adown to glide ; 

Its lapsing waters flash and gleam 
As when they won my childish dream : 
I see it now, a Lethean stream. 

And when the way was intercrossed 
Through tangled briers and thistles lost, 
A path divergent life had cost, — 
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Leading where crags are toppling o'er 
In giddy height a rocky shore, 
Where sullen breakers crash and roar. 

Ways that my feet would fain have tried 
That tender mercy has denied, 
Since there the sharpest flints abide. 

Far off, I passed unwilling by 
Elysian fields that radiant lie. 
Still blooming toward the summer sky. 

And nearer, walked, reluctant led 
Through winding labyrinths of dread. 
The while dark clouds hung overhead. 

Across the copse, the shadow falls, 
Cast eastward by the mountain walls. 
Where still the raven hoarsely calls. 

So, forward to the Border Land 

I walk, nor alwa3rs understand 

The Guide who leads me by the hand ; 

Content to pass, through scenes untried, 
The steep descent the other side. 
Be His dear presence not denied ; 

Or, on the mystic mountain height. 
Cloud-veiled from even love's yearning sight, 
Transfigured there for heavenward flight, 

Leaving the lower world afar, 

And following still my Guiding Star, 

Pass onward where the immortals are. 

H. w. 
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COLE'S "VOYAGE OF LIFE.'' 

( Gontinued from page 346.) 

And now we come to the second scene in this dramatic 
allegory of life. Childhood has passed into youth. Here is 
the boat with the winged hours, — gliding) flying on. The 
infant, that was playing amidst the flowers, and living in 
the present moment, has become an eager youth, upon the 
verge of manhood. The whole scene has changed. From 
fresh morning, the day has passed on toward noon : the 
light is full and clear. The stream has become wider, and 
the current quicker ; the whole landscape is more clearly de- 
fined, — just as the world comes out to the opening percep- 
tions of youth; verdant hills rise up from the water-side, and 
beyond them lofty mountains lift up their bold summits. 
But the chief interest centres in the youth. The guardian 
spirit has left the boat, and, standing close by, with an ear- 
nest, anxious look, he seems to be bidding the young man a 
God-speed. Thus far the boat has had the angel-hand to 
guide it ; now the youth takes the helm himself. On his 
own responsibility he has started, and O such eager hope- 
fuhiess and confidence as are expressed in his attitude, and 
every feature of his face ! The very boat seems to sympa- 
thize, and feel his pulse, and the hours strike the air with 
hasty, vigorous wing ; all says, " On, onward, and away ! " 
The youth is eagerly gazing forward, and as we turn our 
eyes in the direction he looks, and with rapid movement is 
steering the boat, we see the dim outlines of an air-castle, 
rising high and grand, dome above dome, until it seems to 
melt into clouds of undefined splendor ; dim to us it seems ; 
but to him it looms up with the distinctness of reality ; and 
his soul is all out in his face and form, in eager desire to 
reach it. But we see the object is ideal merely, and cannot 
be reached. The stream which flows towards the air-castle 
soon makes a turn, and winds away in another direction. 

35* 
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The meaning is obvious. The artist presents youth at its 
turning-point ; in the hour when it assumes self-government 
and self-direction, and goes out into life alone. He could 
give but one view, and he shows youth eager, confident, in 
haste to reach and possess glories, honors, successes, that 
pass in vision before it. Perhaps this is the more common 
characteristic of youth. But a different picture could be 
made that would be true to many youths. Sometimes there 
are self-distrust and timidity, that make youth unwilling to 
take the helm of its boat ; there is no sanguine hope to see 
air-castles, or even encouraging prospects, and it needs to 
be cheered, and shown the way onward, in order that it 
may take the helm with confident hand. The artist is right ; 
he would strike the more conmion characteristic, and he has 
given us figures of eager, confident, imaginative youth. And 
as we look, we are ready to prophesy that this impetuous, 
visionary voyager is to have a rough passage ; and the pic- 
ture of manhood, with almost a wreck, will show our proph- 
ecy fulfilled. Youth should see visions, — it is the season of 
hope ; objects of life wiU rise before it, and it must have 
courage and self-reliance to take its direction, and go for- 
ward. But what visions ? Think of the air-castles which 
so entrance the soul of youth ; how many of them are im- 
practicable dreams, shadowy castles, that never can be 
brought from the air into real life ! To think of such, wastes 
time, and unfits the mind for sober, rational work. And 
then, how many of youth's air-castles are only the out-shin- 
ing of false ideas and guilty ambitions ! Wrong desires in 
the young soul paint castles on the clouds, — castles of self- 
ish indolence, of luxurious wealth, of overbearing pride, 
of shameful glory. O, let earnest youth shut its eyes 
against such visions, and correct the desires that cause them 
to move before it! But visions there may be, better and 
worthier ; — visions of large intelligence by gathered stores of 
knowledge ; visions of noble, virtuous character, persever- 
ingly built up by self-denial, sound principles, generous feel- 
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ings ; tnsions of plenty and affluence through honorable ii>- 
dustry and enterprise ; visions of benefixjent usefulness ; 
visions of peaceful, happy old age ; visions of blissful im- 
mortality ! " Where no vision is, the people perish." Youth, 
with no forelooking hope, will never lipei^ i»ta strength and 
honor. Let the young be sure that th^ vision? before them 
are such as any man or woman ought ta convert into reaJt 
life. Let them beware of vain dreams,, ^nd neither waste 
their time nor squander their fresh enthusiasm in chasing 
illusions of idle fancy or base desire. And then, when they 
take the helm of their life-boat, let them be neither too 
confident nor yet timorous ; but pray to God to help them, 
and be self-reliant because they trust in a Power above them. 
We all may think of the promise that no good endeavor 
can ultimately fail, — and be courageous. 

We now come to " Manhood." Everything is changed. 
The light that made the objects surrounding youth so bril- 
liant, is darkened ; clouds and tempest overhang a wild, terri- 
ble scene. The stream of life, now swelled to a swift flood, 
goes down rapids, whirUng and foaming among rocks. In 
the midst of these dark, rough waters appears the voyager ; 
his boat is hurled and dashed along like a feather, — the 
winged hours still give it speed ; but, alas! the helm is gone, 
— some violent blow has struck it off; and the voyager^ 
now a man of middle life, seeing that he can do nothing, 
and af&ighted with the instant peril all around him, stands 
up in his boat, his hands uplifted, and his countenance 
raised toward heaven. In the darkened air are dimly seen 
direful shapes, — demons of evil, intemperance, suicide^ 
murder, which haunt the voyager's troubled soul. Mean* 
time, the guardian angel is seen watching over his charge, 
not near at hand, — the worldly spirit haa repelled him, — 
and from a distance he looks down upon the imperilled man. 
Everything in the scenery speaks of violence and danger, — 
jagged rocks, riven trees, the rushing stream, and all amidst 
the driving tempest. And this is the picture of manhood. 
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We saw youth intent upon visionary expectations, absorbed 
in selfish desiresy clutching at its air-castles ; not thinking 
enough of reason and duty and the service of the Heavenly 
Father ; and worldliness and sin took possession ; desire 
grew into passion ; and here in manhood, almost in the jaws 
of destruction, the voyager " comes to himself." He had 
been confident ; he took the helm of his boat without a fear ; 
he was sure he could guide his way: but he is taken by cur- 
rents which he could not resist, — he did not try to resist, — 
until it was too late ; and now, his rudder broken, he sees 
that he can do nothing ; he feels his insufficiency ; and at 
last he does what he should have done before, — he looks 
to heaven and prays ! 

All this is a picture, to the life, of cases that every day 
are before our eyes. Intemperance begins in a longing for 
some great excitement, — an air-castle of happiness is psdnt- 
ed on the clouds ; there is a visionary hope of banishing dull 
care, and for a time there is promise. But the pampered 
appetite grows strong, it draws into it the vigor of man's 
higher nature ; -that longing, which betokens immortality, 
crawls into the meaner appetites and grovels. The brute 
has no such terrible craving of appetite as man has ; be- 
cause it has no spiritual nature, no immortal longing to 
descend into its appetites. Man's soul craves for what eter- 
nity alone can satisfy, and if he tries to satisfy this deep- 
er craving with sensual indulgences, it will drive him to 
misery and ruin. How many an inebriate, how many 
a Ubertine, victims of their low desires, have been just 
what our voyager now appears ! They are terrified at 
last; they see that something must be done. How strik- 
ing that missing rudder ! Long-continued indulgence un- 
dermines the power of self-control, — and there, amidst 
the rapids of passion, haimted by foreboding thoughts, axe 
the victims of intemperance and sensuality. Nor are these 
the only ones who come into that terrible crisis. Think of 
those who go out into the world with no saving principles. 
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They would have wealth, or honors. They would be among 
the foremost in fashion and display ; temptations assail 
them, and they yield ; what was weakness becomes corrup- 
tion ; on they are borne by circumstances more and more 
imperative, until the floods take them, and the rapids threat- 
en destruction. Bankruptcy, if uprightness and honor be 
maintained, is a small thing ; but there is a moral bankruptcy, 
a failing in character, over which there hang the cloud and 
tempest of fearful retribution. But in looking upon this 
picture our sympathy turns toward the young ; we seem to 
hear them inquire if manhood must go down those dark, ter- 
rible rapids, — " must we all, they cry, be in that jeopardy, 
and haunted by those awful shapes of evil ? " The artist 
has given a true picture, — but not one of universal appli- 
cation. He has followed one human being through life, 
describing the course, and we see how one stage prepares 
for the next. It is a life of impulse, imagination, and pas- 
sion, saved at last by reaching up to God for help, that is 
spread before us. That reaching up to God might be 
sooner ; it may be in youth ; as we said, youth might 
be intent upon true visions, and take the helm of its boat, 
with prayer for help to guide it truly ; and then manhood 
would appear, not amidst tempest and darkness, with no 
rudder, and raging rapids at hand, but sustained and safe, 
strong and beneficent. 

Each one does much to make the course of his life what 
it is. Youth can avoid those dark rapids. Many have gone 
down them, and some have given no sign of seeking God's 
help ; but many have found a smoother channel in the river 
of life ; and if the young, while they have opportunity and 
power over their will, choose the true, the wise, the good, in 
obedience to the Heavenly Father, their boat in manhood . 
may float upon a full stream, calm though it be swift, in its 
course to the solemn sea. 

At last we come to '' Old Age." A midnight ocean is 
before us. That river of human life, which we last saw 
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rushing down the terrible rapids, has completed its course; 
we see it yielding its tribute to the sea. And there is the 
voyager, now an old man, sitting decrepitly in his boat 
The boat has become a poor, frail thing, weather-beaten and 
broken ; it bears marks of the long, troubled passage it has 
made ; those winged hours that made it glide so swiftly 
are gone ; bow and stern are battered and broken. But it 
matters not ; the old man has nearly completed his career ; 
he is leaving the last landmarks of time ; distant shores, 
and a few solitary rocks, are aU of earth that remains visible. 
It would be a gloomy picture enough, but for the heavenly 
ministries that appear. That radiant angel, which watched 
over the little child, and steered its boat, has now come back 
to the aged voyager, and close at his side he seems speaking 
words of peace and pointing upward. The countenance of 
the old man is lighted up with joy. Childhood did not see 
the guardian angel, — confident youth left him behind, — am- 
bitious, hardened manhood repelled him from its presence ; 
but now the good angel draws nigh, and for the first time is 
recognized, and joyfully welcomed. The worn-out boat 
moves on, as if guided by an invisible hand ; and as we 
look in the direction it goes, lo ! there is the blessed haven, 
and over it the heavens are opened, and angels are dimly 
seen, filling the air as they come to welcome the old man 
home ! And the guardian angel, at the voyager's side, seems 
fuU of holy gladness, that his charge is safe at last. When 
youth took the helm, and steered away towards his air-castle, 
the guardian looked anxious ; and when man was plunging 
down the rapids, his rudder gone, and perils all about him, 
deep sadness was on the angel's face ; but the man came to 
himself, — the better nature prevailed ; he prayed for help, 
and here at last, a monument of sparing mercy, he is en- 
tering the haven of salvation. 

A quickening thought is made clear and strong by that 
guardian angel, as he appears in the several pictures. In 
this way the artist expresses his conviction, that God's prov* 
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idence is always over each one of his children. And a 
happy, beautiful idea it was, to make the old man, out there 
on a midnight ocean, with the last signs of time receding 
from his sight, recognize his heavenly keeper. He had prayed 
before, but here he comes face to face with the celestial 
guardian ; and, about to leave the worn, dilapidated boat, the 
glories of heaven are opening upon him ! How blessed is 
such a termination ! Thanks to the artist for giving us this 
picture of hope. He has made the terrors of manhood strong 
enough to strike dread into the confident heart of youth; 
and that dark, midnight ocean seemed at first view appalling, 
— the valley of the shadow of death was brought to mind ; 
but since the angel comes to cheer and guide the ancient 
voyager, and the haven of peace is so near, and choirs of 
angels are waiting, the surrounding darkness is not much, 
and those desolate, lonely rocks, the last landmarks of time, 
may recede. Earth can be left, if heaven be gained. If 
" God gives himself and heaven to man's sublime endeavor- 
ing," then man may weU afibrd to let all else go. 

•The artist gives us but a single view, a successful termi- 
nation. We are forced to think, that very different pictures 
might be drawn, and true to life. Old age does not always 
recognize its guardian angel, nor see before it the haven of 
peace, nor behold the breaking light of heaven, nor hear the 
welcoming voice of angels. It is sad to think of old age, 
when life has been filled with sowing to the flesh, and all the 
better elements of man's nature have been buried up and 
smothered. After a life of mere worldliness, the termination 
of the voyage is very melancholy. The poor voyager sees 
the midnight ocecm before him^ and he would cUng to the last 
objects, the receding shores, and lonely rocks, which remind 
him of past scenes ; but no, be cannot st(^ ; and his dilapi- 
dated, sinking boat will not float much longer : a poor 
condition in which to be borne out Upon a dark sea ! Ye 
voyagers, each in his own boat, on the stream of life, reflect 
upon it ; seek the safest channels. It is true, a gracious 
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Providence is over us ; we may run amidst perils and still be 
saved, — there is always room for repentance ; we may lose 
the rudder of our boat, at the moment when the roughest 
passage is before us, and yet, in answer to our prayer, be 
kept firom ruin, and meet the angels at last ; but tempt not 
the Lord thy God; beware how ye cast yourselves down 
amidst perils, thinking he will uphold you, or that by repent- 
ance ye can be recovered. In your voyage of life, strive to 
keep the good spirit, that angel, near you ; — near you in 
youth, when ye take the helm, and guide your course, — 
near you in manhood, when the strength of evil will be 
brought to bear upon you. Pray always, " Lead us not 
into temptation," and act in the spirit of your prayer ; — 
so be fellow-laborers with God, while by the force of the 
stream, and the winged hours, he bears you along toward 
the haven, and towards the angels. 

G. w. H. 



THE LEGEND OP THE COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

There is a legend to the effect that the architect of the Cathedral of Cologne 
labored for years to complete the plan of that grand edifice, bnt was baffled in his 
efforts till assisted in his work by the Prince of Darkness ; bnt that he did not 
pay the usual price for such aid, — his own souL Enraged at his loss, the Devil 
told him that the Cathedral should never be finished, and that the name of its 
architect should for ever be unknown. The last words of the dying artist were, 
" Unfinished, — and forgotten ! " 

Not from a fallen splint, nameless one, 
Came the high purpose and the thought sublime 
That spoke in stone, that told, and still shall tell, 
Prom age to age, a higher, truer legend. 
One of God's holy angels might have left 
His heavenly mansion, to inform thy spirit 
With intimations of a thought more grand 
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Than mortal genius ever had attained. 

Not from infernal fires, but with a coal 

From God's own altar, was the pure flame caught 

That lit thy soul, and taught thee how to build 

A worthy temple to the Infinite. 

And if thy spirit, that had borne so vast 
And noble a conception, flagged at length, — 
If that sad thought, that ages would roll on 
And leave thy work unfinished, dimmed thine eye, — 
If thy last hour prophetic vision brought 
Of incense offered at a nameless shrine. 
By hosts that came to worship and adore 
Within the wondrous fane thy genius planned, — 
O, surely, then no fiend triumphant smiled. 
Or whispered, scornful, in thy dying ear, 
" Unfinished, — and forgotten ! " I must think 
That every throb of earth-bound hope was stilled, 
And that earth-bom ambition and desire 
Of human praise were quenched, as the faint dawn 
Of the eternal morning met thine eye, 
Dimmed to all sublunary light. 



Forme, — 
Cast off, my soul ! vain longings for a crown 
Of fading leaves, woven by human hands. 
Unfinished and forgotten ! Not unblest 
If, unremembered here, and with my tasks 
Of earthly labor incomplete, I hear. 
In tones all-merciful, my Father's voice 
At last say, " Servant, thou hast well begun. 



» 
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GARDENS. 

"God Almighty first planted a garden; and indeed it is the purest of human 
pleasures ; the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man.** — Lord Bacon. 

Gardens are nearly as old as the earth itself. God was 
the first planter. Not in an arid wild did he place Adam and 
Eve. Not when the earth had just emerged from chaos did 
he create them, and bid them till and replenish its harsh and 
barren surface ; but when it had become mellowed by time, 
and beautified by the growth of trees and the swelling of 
streams, — when flowers had learned to bloom and the birds 
to sing and the beasts to rove, — then God laid out the first 
garden, full of all things fair, vocal with birds and running 
streams, fragrant with flowers and rich in fruits ; and there, 
when he had exhausted the Divine skill, he placed our first 
parents, that they might enjoy his bounty and be glad amid 
his beauty. Human life began amid the magnificence of 
Grod's works. Adam walked in paradise, — an abode plan- 
ned and perfected by an infinite wisdom and love. 

The Scriptures give us only a general idea of Eden. In 
vain have nien sought to locate it by help of the rivers which 
are said to have had their rise in it. In vain shall we seek 
to picture it to our fancy, though many have attempted it. 
A garden that God planted, in which he gathered all that is 
now scattered over many zones, in which were many things 
that have since grown old, and are no more to be found, — a 
garden arranged as no human science or taste could arrange 
it, — is not to be conceived of or portrayed by pencil or pen. 
Men imagine Eden to ha^ been as their idea of beauty is. 
The man who loves all things square and straight and for- 
mal will have Eden so, very much as those stiff gardens and 
quaintly trimmed trees and straight canals for which Wil- 
liam of Orange sighed amid the more graceful and flowing 
gardens of England. He who feels that beauty always 
avoids right angles, would fill out his idea with curving 
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walks and winding streams and drooping trees, with ponds 
and banks and groves; while he who feels that nature needs 
the support of art would have fountains and statues and 
rural bowers and rustic seats, — intruding into Eden mod- 
em luxuries and conceits. We may be sure that the garden 
which the Lord God planted was very unlike anything of 
human planning. We must be content to know that the 
first abode designed for man was a garden, and the Lord 
God planted it. 

And still is God a planter of gardens. The world, stretch- 
ing itself broadly from pole to tropic, from tropic to pole, is a 
vast garden. Each zone has its plants and fruits, its vegeta- 
ble life and beauty. Each seed and shrub knows its place, 
observes its season. Grouped together, as he sees fit, are 
the mountains and the seas, the rivers and the plains, the 
mighty trees, the tender herb, the creeping vine. Each has 
its place, its function, its time, its bound. Under the Divine 
eye the world is a vast garden, as well stocked with things 
beautiful and desirable as was that lesser Eden. The whole 
vast landscape, parts of which to our limited wisdom and 
sense seem only sterile and useless, is a complete and har- 
monious whole to Him who sees all, and makes each part 
dependent on every other. The world is a garden, and God 
is the planter of it. 

In another sense, and one for our more immediate thought, 
God is the planter of gardens, — of each and every garden 
that is made, however humble, simple, and contracted. A 
man may do the superficial work. His plough or spade 
breaks up the cold, damp mould. His hand drops into the 
prepared furrow the necessary seed. He covers it carefully, 
and watches it jealously, lest bird or worm or weed or 
drought deprive him of the welcome reward of harvest. All 
this superficial work is the doing of the human gardener. 
But God is the master-workman, and without him man 
shaU plant and labor and watch and hope in vain. He fol- 
lows the plough and the hoe. He drops into the opened 
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farrow light and heat From the heavens he sends rain and 
dew and air. By composition and decomposition he replen> 
ishes and enriches the exhausted soil, and keeps it from be- 
coming waste and sterile. He orders the slow and varied 
procession of the seasons, — winter for rest and sleep, spring 
for waking and preparation, smnmer for activity and life, 
autumn for perfecting and garnering. All things in the uni- 
verse move in their order and are obedient to their law, that 
the seed dropped yesterday may fulfil its appointed end, and 
not a product of the ripening year but has felt in some part 
of its growth an influence from all the energies of God. So 
God is the gardener, and man but his laborer. Man plants \he 
seed, but if God did not plant with it the sunbeam and the 
dew-drop, where were the fruit ? Man spreads the compost 
which shall fatten the soil and give muscle to the young plant; 
but if the Divine Chemist did not act upon it, sand and ashes 
were of as much profit He who lays out a garden, who 
strikes his spade into the earth, who drops the seed, who 
plucks the fruit, should remember that this is not his work 
alone; when his heart is glad at the beauty or the abundance, 
let it be glad toward God, to whom he owes it all. 

Every man ought to have something to do with a garden. 
He should be more than the owner of one. He should be a 
worker in one. He should know his trees and his shrubs, 
and be able to call them by name, and feel that they are 
part of his family, and grow into what they are because of 
his care over them. He had better own and be able to han- 
dle a hoe and a rake, than costly frirniture or showy apparel. 
A garden will make more of a man of him than great trad- 
ing or the thousand frivolous pursuits in which men seek 
their profit or pleasure. I see men look with a sort of con- 
tempt on him who digs in the earth, or who spends his leis- 
ure among his flowers, and can show the blisters of a hardy 
toil. But the contempt recoils and fixes itself on them. Na- 
ture never degrades him who consorts with her. It is hard 
to associate God with bills of exchange, and drafts, and notes 
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promissory ; but when you turn up the soil, or notice the 
changes in bud and leaf and flower, the association with 
Him is natural, and should be inevitable. Contact with the 
soil is good for the body, good for the mind, good for the 
heart, good for the soul. By making man first a tiller of the 
ground, God placed that first among employments ; and 
though a world that has grown fashionable and fastidious 
considers one who digs as necessarily a low man, with low 
thoughts and tastes, and narrow views and ends, and though 
too many who dig are so, it is not so necessarily at all. It 
shows how artificial life has become, how unlike what God 
meant, that we find men so little attached to, so ignorant of, 
so much repelled from, the culture of the soil, out of which 
come those vast products which feed the industry of commerce 
and machinery, which supply railroads, fill purses, feed our 
bodies, and make possible our various temporal enjoyments 
and successes. We have done wrong to leave trees and 
flowers, grasses and crops, to those who dig for daily 
bread, and so have belittled that which might ennoble us. I 
believe it would do a man whose mind has become cramped 
and jaded, whose body is weary and worried by business, a 
vast good to spend an hour every day among the things God 
makes. It would shake the reefs out of his temper, take 
the stoop from his gait, the wrinkle from his brow, the ab- 
straction from his thought. It would prolong life, it would 
warm his heart, it would bring him acquainted with God, it 
would make him see and feel the worth and beauty there 
is outside of that narrow circle of gain in which his days are 
spent, by which his spirit is warped. It would make him 
feel that better is a little invested in land and trees, than a 
great deal invested in cotton and stocks ; it would make 
him pinch a little in the cost of his house and his living, that 
he might have land to plant, flowers of his own for beauty, 
trees of his own for birds to sing in, fruit of his own for his 
eating or for the want of others. It is one of the misfor- 
tunes and the mistakes, that, in our rapidly growing commu- 

36* 
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nities, opportnnities for gardens are becoming scarce ; that 
the rent of a house to live in precludes the possibility of a 
garden for body and soul to grow in. And yet I think every 
man would be better and happier if he would take a less 
house and more land. I think his children would grow up 
more as they should, if within his own fence there were room 
and occupation and amusement enough to keep them from 
the street. When he builds, he provides a nursery and a 
bathing-room for them ; — just as much should he provide a 
garden. He cares a good deal about the dress, the appear- 
ance, the education of his children ; he asks about society 
and schools when he moves into a new place ; but he does 
not think enough of the garden, or realize how great an edu- 
cator of limb and heart it may be to the child ; he does 
not see that the seed and flower and tree may just as well 
be entwined with its early pleasures and affections, as things 
more gross inevitably will be ; he does not know how such 
love early planted will have much to do with keeping the 
heart dean of other baser loves. We none of us think 
enough of our own hearts or the hearts of our children. We 
are lavish where we should be niggard, and niggard where 
we should be lavish. We lay up and increase that they may 
have abundance when we have gone, when a little laid out 
now, a little withdrawn jfrom the accumulating circuit of 
trade, for the enlarging the precincts of home and the culti- 
vation of a taste for the earth and its growths, would much 
more abundantly bless them. 

If a man may not have a garden, he may have a yard, 
and in that yard grass and a tree, and so, if he be inclined to 
use it, the means of getting something of that which a 
garden gives. There is room within the compass of a very 
few feet to exercise taste, and show and cultivate a love for 
nature. When the spring opens, you will see men and 
children in the cities stop before the little grass plot and 
admire the fresh grass, or new-born crocus, or budding vine. 
I count a man who so adorns his little a benefactor. In the 
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narrow home of poverty, I have seen the rich flower in the 
window growing from a cracked and useless teapot I 
would answer for the heart that planted it. In the close 
atmosphere of factories I have seen the rare exotic, and 
girls leave the rattling loom to hang above its leaves, and 
drink in the fragrance, and perhaps sigh over the necessity 
that kept them there amid that jar and jangle far from the 
dear quiet of a country 'home. As a traveller, the presence 
of a flower has always encouraged me to ask a hospitality ; 
and I remember when a young man, and compelled to look 
up the straggling members of a parish, I always took heart 
where I saw a flower in the window, or a bean trained by 
the side of the door. Involuntarily I judge of men inside 
the house by the look of things without. A neat sidewalk, 
a well-kept yard, where there is no room for more, say more 
of the occupant than I should gain by an hour's talk. As 
the garden grown over with thorns betrays the sluggard, so 
should I expect a heart sluggish in its charities and its hu- 
manity, where I found no care for nature at the door. Men 
who scorn everything simple, and place their value upon only 
what the world stamps, may smile ; but there is no more 
humanizing occupation than that of tilling the ground 
and nurturing flowers and planting trees, — nothing which 
will say more for or against a man than his attention to or 
neglect of the little spot which he has, — nothing which will 
pass in quicker at the eye, or sink deeper into the heart of 
him who goes by, or leave a more pleasant or disagreeable 
impression. Every man in the care only of his yard may be 
a benefactor to every one who passes his gate. 

In this growth of towns, which so much prevents private 
gardens, there ought to be public gardens as much as street 
lamps and common sewers. The beautiful things of God 
ought to be familiar to every eye. There should be places 
where the tree is sacred from the axe, and the soil is not tp 
be peddled out by the inch for bmldings. There should be 
places near where God's children, the poorest of them, can go 
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and see what God does in spring and summer and autamn. 
Bleak and dusty streets, too often bare of all shade, ought 
not to be all that a place has to show a stranger or offer to 
its own. Nothing would pay better in the best sense, than a 
public garden stocked with trees and flowers and shrubs, 
things to greet and gladden and cultivate the senses and liie 
taste and the heart, — grass for the children, walks for the 
elders, and beauty and fragrance for nlL The laborer escap- 
ing fix>m his toil, the merchant from his desk, the mother 
from her care, would here find relaxation and relief. At the 
dose of the day the streets would be deserted and the grass 
covered with children at play ; little wagons, no longer trailed 
through dirty streets by tired women, would gather here 
with their little loads, and the wondering eye of infancy first 
feast itself with works of God firesh and pure as itself; you 
would see care-worn men learning to smile, and anxious and 
too much neglected wives leaning upon arms that used to 
love to encircle them ; the good-night song of birds would 
mingle with the shout of children, or the more quiet converse 
of the elders, and the sinking sun would look his last upon a 
scene of quiet joy and peace. It might be that, at first, some 
people would require the oversight of the police, but the 
public garden is a better promenade than the main street, 
and would of itself tend to remove what the other engenders. 
Our people have too often shown that they were not to be 
trusted, and have been deprived of privileges kind-hearted 
men have been willing to bestow upon them ; but it has 
been, I think, rather firom want of right education than from 
any necessary natural perverseness, and is rather proof that 
we need some such refiner of the heart, than an argu- 
ment against it. Mr. Gushing was compelled to close his 
gardens against the marauding public, but Mr. Arnold of 
New Bedford has for years kept open a most beautiful 
garden without suffering loss. K our people were used to 
such things, they would not abuse them. There is no abuse 
on the Continent, and our men and women are not less 
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capable of cultivation than the men and women of France 
and Belgium. Boston Common is weekly a proof of what 
our people may be trusted with, and so is Forest Hills. I 
should like to see the experiment tried to the full. I believe 
it ought to be, and that it would soon tell on our streets and 
stores, and in our police reports. If I were an autocrat for 

• 

half an hour, before I would build another church or another 
school-house, or found a library or a hospital, or punish a 
culprit, I would start a public garden in every city and town. 
I think, too, that our churches should see to it that the spot 
of ground on which they stand be properly adorned and kept 
in order. We read and hear a great deal of the English 
churchyards, — and they are not mere places in which to bury 
the dead, but have paths, and trees, and solitude, — all add- 
ing much to the character of the place of worship. What 
more beautiful than the prints we see of EngUsh rural 
churches! Here we put churches on the tops of hills, on 
bleak commons, in little pinched-up spaces at the corners of 
streets, and leave them bare and unadorned. No nation on 
the globe so generally neglect their places of worship as do 
we. The Mahometan is infinitely before us. I can remem- 
ber a few churchyards in our country towns ; their beauty 
always makes one glad, and I venture to say no man ever 
sees them without being pleasantly and profitably impressed 
by them. Sometimes in the city, amid a wilderness of brick, 
you come across a little patch of grass carefully trimmed, a 
hedge or a few trees, and your steps are arrested, and you 
inwardly confess how greatly so small a thing adds to the ap- 
pearance of the place, — you feel how appropriate that that 
which is holy ground should be so fenced in and made sepa- 
rate from all other things. It seems to breathe a sort of 
Sabbath sweetness, and whisper its benison over the noise 
and struggle of the city's busy life. A church should stand 
in a garden. That which is without should be inviting and 
elevating. Or if it cannot be in a garden, its yard should 
show care and culture. It might be laid out and planted, — 
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blossom with flowers and resound with the songs of' birds. 
It might look neat and trim and inviting, — a proper portal 
to a house of praise. 

There is another garden which Qod plants, — the garden 
of the dead ; and we have come to feel that better it is that 
it should be a garden, than the bleak, bare spot which our 
fathers before us selected. With the establishment of these 
gardens has gone very much of that old feeling which was 
inseparable from death so long as it was accompanied only 
with gloom. Laurel Hill, Mount Auburn, Greenwood, and 
the cemeteries that now in every village attest the march of 
taste and faith, — have they not done much to remove the 
unreasoning gloom in which a grim theology had shrouded 
over the love of God and the way of the grave ? They speak 
louder than sermons. It was of death that the New Eng- 
land graveyard spoke, but these proclaim the resurrection, — 
the body sown, the spirit raised. 

Jesus loved a garden. It was the chosen place of prayer 
and meditation with him. All his language shows how he 
observed and loved nature ; and when he was at Jerusalem, 
exposed to the tumult of the city, a Mend's garden upon 
Olivet furnished him the means for that privacy and com- 
munion which seem to have been so essential to the prose- 
cution of his labor. Christians should love gardens for this, 
if for no other reason, and perhaps they should love them 
more because it was in a garden that the dead Christ was 
laid, and in a garden that the living Christ arose, — the 
same place which by an ever-renewed miracle attests the 
resurrection of the seed proclaiming that greatest fact of all, 
the resurrection of the soul. The Christian should love a 
garden, for God first planned and planted ojie, and in a 
garden have occurred the great events of the world's history. 
There man fell, — there Christ conquered, — there death was 
overcome. Eden, Gethsemane, the garden upon Calvary! 

The season is opening upon us in its richness and promise ; 
akeady it is fairly inaugurated. The robin and the blue- 
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bird have heralded and welcomed the spring. The first 
smell of the grass, the first dropping showers, have greeted us. 
The frogs send up their evening chorus, and the dark earth 
begins to throb with the motions of a new life. Nature, 
waking, rouses herself from her long torpor. The earth waits 
for the hand of man, and God stands ready to plant with 
him. Soon all will be beauty and life and gladness, — the 
earth a garden again beneath the smile of God. As we look 
out upon its brightness, as we take in the glory, and are 
in raptures with the change, let us lend a helping hand in 
our own place to beautify what is our own ; let us lift; up 
thankful hearts, and seek to plant and beautify our lives with 
seeds that shall have verdure and fruitage perennial, so that 
by and by we may be taken to those 

" Everlasting gardens 
Where angels walk and seraphs are the wardens ; 
Where every flower brought safe through death's dark portal 
Becomes immortal." 

J. F. W. w. 
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BacorCs Essays: with Annotations hy Bichabd Whatelt, D. D. 
New York : C. S. Francis & Co. Boston : 53 Devonshire Street. — 
A collection of what has been said of Lord Bacon's Essays by the 
chief writers and thinkers of the two centuries and a half since his 
time, would be a curiosity in literature. What manifold and copious 
streams that fountain has fed I What wide minds these broad gen- 
eralizations have expanded into a yet larger reach ! To what intel- 
lectual powers this vigor of conception and this energy of style have 
lent new force ! What habits of profound reflection these thorough 
and penetrating processes have carried to a deeper depth ! And who- 
ever comes back to the old, inexhaustible well, after the frothy mix- 
tures and sweetened draughts of modern rhetoricians, will confess how 
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refreshing, how pure, how bracing, is the water that is pressed uncle- 
filed from the roots of the hills. Let us take it upon us, emboldened 
bj a recent experience to which the appearance of this inviting and 
clearlj printed volume has tempted us, to advise all those of our 
readers who know Bacon's Essays only by an acquaintance of twenty 
years ago, to take them up again. We shall have to revise our 
notions of originality ; for how much of the wisdom of our " original " 
contemporaries is here after all ! And then, there are hundreds, 
thousands, of the '^ great readers " of this generation who never read 
Bacon's Essays at all! We commend them to the bookstore of 
Francis & Co., and to this dignified octavo. 

What business these sixty brief papers of the Lord Chancellor have 
in an octavo of five hundred 4uid thiriy pages, may be a question. 
But it is answered when it is known that on each of the sixty the 
fertile Archbishop of Dublin has brought to bear his copious and 
felicitous powers of illustration, his buoyant intellectual vivacity, and 
his extensive learning, — realizing the old pleasantry of a rivulet of 
text wandering through a meadow of annotation. By both the author 
and the annotator, the student will be made wiser. For though the 
defects and vices in the character of the creator of the Novum Orga- 
non have been made abundantly manifest, — especially since Mr. 
Macaula/s brilliant assault in the Edinburgh Eeview, — yet, as the 
reviewer himself admits, with a just discrimination, from the per- 
formances of even so faulty a man the world may still continue to 
derive pleasure and advantage. 

The Testimony of the Rocks. By Hugh Miller. Go.uld and 
Lincoln. — The world of science and the world of faith have mourned 
for Hugh Miller. He was an ornament and strength, — " beauty 
and bands," — to both. Within the covers of the book now before 
us, we have his last great work and his eulogy. Memorials of 
his character and sudden death form the introduction of a volume 
which his own hand had prepared for publication. Then follow 
twelve lectures, as ripe and rich in learning as they are noble and 
beautiful in Christian simplicity. They are like twelve gates to the 
city of Eternal Truth. Their pages are leaves of the tree that 
beareth twelve manner of fruits, yielding its fruit every month. The 
philosopher's sophism is met on philosophical grounds, and the scep- 
tic's ingenious theory has its logical and final explosion. Man's ances- 
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tor is not a zoophyte. B j the demonstration of a scholar who began 
his life as an apprentice to a stone-mason, very fitly, the " Testimony 
of the Bocks," and the testimony of the Word of Life spoken first to 
the " common people," are shown to " agree in one." The cunning 
and fallacious speculation of intellectual audacity is demolished by 
the Scotchman's sledge. The bearing of Geology on "the two 
theologies," Natural and Hevealed, is made clear. The old palsBO- 
zoic tablets are lifted into the light, and the handwriting of the 
Creator on their face is read. The personal and living God is seen 
still sitting on his fixed and immovable Throne, — seen by the under- 
standing as well as by the heart. 

Sermons^ hy Rev. Ephbaim Peabodt, D. D., with a Memoir. 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — If the only intelligible page in this 
volume had been that which records the author's Dedication of it 
to the three Societies of which he had been a minister, the publi- 
cation of it would be justified. But the distinguishing quality and 
power of that page is also the distinguishing quality and power of all 
the pages : and it is simply this, that every word is weighty with the 
burden of deliberate, clear conviction. We cannot help believing 
more strongly when we stand before such a believer. The very 
aspect of his faith in the things he utters, stripped of every adven- 
titious and artificial accompaniment, begets health and heartiness in 
us. We do not speak of the compass or the articles of his faith, but 
of the character of it. These Sermons are remarkable for their omis- 
sion of irrelevant thoughts and words. They come to the substance of 
each subject, and bear down with legitimate and solemn power on 
the hearer's or reader's soul. After a tolerably intimate and most 
precious acquaintance with Dr. Peabody's habits of religious thinking 
and expression, we confess the energy of his discourses surprises us. 
What he saw, he saw clearly. What he said, he said with emphasis, 
because he both knew and felt that of which he spoke. Better than 
almost any person we have known well, he deserves to be called a 
wise man. How carefiil and conscientious his judgment ! How 
gentle and just his speech I How sound and true the core of his 
heart ! How serene and reverent his spirit ! . The very sight of his 
silent countenance was better preaching than many men's sermons, — 
a countenance finely but not quite accurately represented in the en- 
graved portrait that accompanies this volume. Let these Sermons go 
VOL. XVII. 37 
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forth widely, to extend and perpetuate the wise and good man's 
ministrj. Let the image and memory of so generous and sincere a 
nature never be associated with sectarian ambition or suspicion. By 
his earnest and imperishable testimony, let him that is dead yet speak ! 

America and Europe. By Adam 6. de Gurowski. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. — For those that would really under- 
stand other countries than their own, it may be doubted whether 
books of travel will ever supersede the necessity for personal observa- 
tion. There are few minds transparent enough to convey the results 
of even their most impartial inquiries quite uncolored by personal 
prejudice, or, at least, by personal opinions and passions. Such a 
work requires, not only a great deal of candor, but a great deal of 
genius, — not only uncommon moral simplicity, but extraordinary 
depth of insight and comprehensiveness of judgment. It is unrea- 
sonable to suppose it an easier matter to understand a living nation 
than any of the great and difficult subjects of human study, — a 
country than a science, a nation than a system of philosophy. It is 
altogether absurd to imagine that every well-educated man or woman 
that scampers across these States, is introduced to a score or two of 
civil officials, eats a few pleasant suppers with hospitable gentlemen 
of leisure, and attends half a dozen public celebrations, is fit to gen- 
eralize on the social and political life of America, or even to describe 
its real features. Yet, as all people who* would be glad to know their 
neighbors' characters cannot travel in person, the next best thing 
seems to be to find out what can be picked up from the journals, let- 
ters, and refiections of tourists ; and as the truth will be likely to be 
more nearly approached the more we multiply witnesses, one cannot 
regret the growth of this kind of literature. Let all the travellers 
tell their story. Let the tribes of the earth gossip about one another, 
report what they see, correct each other's mistakes, neutralize each 
other's nonsense ; and let those that have leisure read, and sift out 
the fair result. Count Gurowski has gained the respect and good- 
will of many intelligent persons in this country, by his interest in our 
institutions, and his general integrity of mind. His republican and 
Protestant sympathies, his painstaking, his study of political causes 
and effects, his avoidance of personalities, and his liberal culture, all 
contribute to render his work worthy of a good degree of confidence. 
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7%e Life of Charlotte Bronte. By E. C. Gaskbll. 2 vols. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. Sold by Ticknor and Fields. — All 
the interest, the lustre, the sorrow, the splendid promise, and tragic 
triumph of precocious genius, are concentrated in this story of the won- 
derful child of the Haworth Parsonage. Judging by what we hear, 
the reading world may be divided into three parts, — those that have 
read her biography, those that are reading it, and those that are going 
to read it Of course it needs no editorial help, and, as we are yet 
in the second class, we shall not enlarge. We have gone far enough 
to find some painful lessons of domestic imperfection, some touching 
pictures of childhood spending its joyous forces in the strange, un- 
equal warfare with narrow hearts and frigid nineteenth-century bar- 
barities, and some profound disclosures of the mystery of human 
life. There must be something very wrong where the lot of such a 
woman is so far from what the lot of an aspiring and pure-hearted 
woman ought to be. If Mrs. Gaskell's subject were not sufficiently 
engaging in itself, the authorship would make it so. 

Sisters of Charity, Catholic and Protestant. And the Communion 
of Labor. By Mrs. Jameson. Ticknor and Fields. — Would that 
the thousands of women in our land, young or (growing) old, rich or 
poor, or having " neither poverty nor riches,** who have little or noth- 
ing to do, and yet really know that they were made to do something 
both for Grod and man, might read this intelligent and eloquent plea ! 
It reaches the vital point of many a troublesome and threatening 
matter in modem society\ That it will not lead some eyes to look 
with kinder consideration on the practical side, at least, of the Catho- 
lic Church, is more than we can promise. One of the papers is that 
so thoroughly reviewed in our number for last December. The other 
is an expansion of some of the thoughts presented in that. 

New Biographies of Illustrious Mm. Whittemore, Niles, and 
Hail. — An introduction, by " S. C. E.,** gives brief biographies of 
the biographers. The principal papers themselves are culled &om 
the eighth edition of the "Encyclopaedia Britannica.^' They are 
literally crammed with personal information, yet abound hardly less 
in the most brilliant review-writing of the day ; so that, in a well- 
printed duodecimo of about four hundred pages, we have eloquent 
sketches of the lives, doings, and productions of seventeen eminent 
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and influential men, principallj of Great Britain and of modem times. 
But the list also includes the names of Horace, Homer, and Gaasendi. 
Of course, some partial judgments and partisan opinions will find 
their waj into such a collection. But the principal writers are of 
such note as Macaulay, Henrj Rogers, Theodore Martin, Hepworth 
Dixon, Blaikie, Forbes, and Richardson. It is best of all to know 
great persons by their own works, or by very complete histories ; but, 
as few readers think they have time to know many in that way, we 
here have the next best 

Hie Intermediate Standard Speaker. By Epes Sargent. Phil- 
adelphia : Charles Desilver. — As the title denotes, the present com- 
pilation is meant to occupy a middle place between the " Standard 
Speaker " and the " Primary Standard Speaker." Sixteen pages of 
careful directions and rules, with cuts, accomplishing all that such 
printed directions can, open the volume. The pieces are chosen, 
with a discrimination that has been widely acknowledged, from the 
whole compass of forensic and dramatic literature, with many rich 
gleanings from other departments. The selections are generally 
made short, to accommodate them to the memories of young pupils. 
Nearly all the translations are made expressly for this work. The 
variety of dialogues and humorous pieces, which help naturalness in 
declamation, is unusually large. Great as the success of this whole 
series has been, and notwithstanding the competition it has called 
forth, it promises to keep the lead. 

Essay on Language^ nnd Other Papers. By Rowland G. Haz- 
ard. Edited by E. P. Peabody. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — 
There is always a satisfaction in finding that a business-man's busi- 
ness has not mastered and enslaved him. Mr. Hazard has led a life 
of unusual mercantile care and enterprise. Yet he is one of the 
intellectual men of the nation, as all will confess who have listened 
to his modest conversation, or read his thoughtful writings. In spite 
of engrossing duties, he has sacredly kept a portion of his life, and 
his very deepest love, free for moral and literary studies. There is 
great delicacy of taste and often a subtile discrimination in his com- 
positions, though their style lacks ease, and the matter is of unequal 
interest. The author's thought inclines most naturally to questions 
of philosophy, though it is by no means confined there. The articles 
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on Political Morality and Popular Education show a shrewd and 
careful observation, and a high standard of duty. It was to this gen- 
tleman that Dr. Channing referred, in very complimentary terms, 
though not by name, in a passage of his Lecture on Self-Culture, as 
having produced an original work while visiting his customers, in 
steamboats and on horseback. 

The Americans in Japan* By Robebt Tomes. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. — Of the value of Commodore Perry's Narrative 
of the Japan Expedition nothing need be said. The work before us 
is a judicious abridgment, presenting what is most important to the 
general reader. Of the contents of such a volume, of course no 
account can be given, except by an extended abstract. We have 
found nothing in the book that ought not to be there, and a great 
deal to amuse and instruct Whatever other motives there may be 
for pressing an international acquaintance, there is very little in the 
Japanese domestic life or personal character to render it desirable. 
Numerous wood-cuts help to make the descriptions of manners and 
customs vivid. 

English and Scottish Ballads. Selected and edited hy Pbof. 
Fbancis James Child. Little, Brown, & Co. — These four 
fair volumes form a part of the extended series of '^The British 
Poets" now in course of publication in Boston, and already well 
known to the literary world. The standing of the house having the 
enterprise in charge, the intrinsic merits of the collection as a whble, 
and especially the character of the editor, have united to draw un- 
usual confidence and respect to this important and responsible work. 
How much the latter condition has to do with the success of any such 
labor, can only be known by those who have given some attention to 
the moral difficulties involved in it, and to the extremely delicate and 
perplexing questions, both bibliographical and ethical, which continu- 
ally arise. On this point, therefore, we feel it a privilege to be able 
to offer an unqualified assurance, and to add our testimony to that of 
so many others, that a scrupulous conscience and a taste of great 
refinement have directed the choice of these materials and their 
preparation for the press. K any imperfections are found, we feel no 
hesitation in saying they must be referred to the inherent nature of 
the undertaking, not to any negligence or indifference in the compiler 

37* 
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and annotator. By the general consent of American joomalfly not 
unsustained abroad, his large pains and skill have been recognized as 
among the foremost services rendered to the cause of elegant letters 
in this country. They have contributed much towards keeping alive 
and extending an acquaintance with the vigorous and healthful 
sources of our language, and with the graces of its earlier expression. 
Aided by the condensed introductory explanations of the several 
pieces, and by the glossary at the end o£ each volume, even the less 
instructed reader will sooa kam to read and enjoy the ancient orthog- 
raphy ; while the scholar will gladly include, even in a select library, 
in so comely and convenient a form, these " reliques '' of the love and 
courage, the sincerity and loyalty, the imagination, the sorrows, and 
the &ith, of a brave and honest ancestry. 

We find fresh occasion to direct the attention of our readers to 
Ticknor & Co.'s blue-and-gold editions, in their recent issue of Long- 
fellow's Prose Worksy in. two volumes, including those charming 
American classics, '' Hyperion " and ^ Eavanagh," with the graceful 
sketches of " Outre Mer ** and " Drifl-Wood " ; also a republication 
of Mrs. Jameson's Characteristics of Womeriy which, as everybody 
knows, besides being an ingenious and original specimen of analyti- 
cal and metaphysical criticism, contains many shrewd general obser- 
vations on society and manners ; also the Poetical Works of GferaM 
Massey, acknowledged among the foremost half-dozen of contempo- 
rary English minstrels, whose stirring strains, though of unequal 
merit, plead well for noble sentiments, and reveal the true poetic 
gift. 

Charles SwairCs Poems, a numerous group of popular lyrics, on 
familiar and interesting themes, — some of them, like " The Three 
Callers," of unquestionable poetic merit, and nearly all exhibiting 
fine traits of head and heart, — have been put forth, in the same 
(blue and gold) style, by Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. 

The Harp and the Cross: a Collection of Religious Poetry. Com- 
piled by Rev. S. G. Bulpinch. American Unitarian Association. — 
In proportion as believers utter themselves in the simple and lofty 
language of devotion, rather than in the sharply defined and repellent 
terms of dogmatic speculation, they will be drawn together, and feel 
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themselves lifted into a common air of faith and charity. The 
American Unitarian Association does well to issue works of the 
character of this now before us, where good sentiments and pure 
aspirations prevail, rather than sectarian appeals, or attempts at a 
positive doctrinal theology. In " the thorny paths of controversy ** 
its strength does not lie, and its usefulness would not appear.' When 
Christians begin to ^ing and pray, the same truths that come in a 
'^questionable shape" in prose and preaching often gain a cordial 
welcome to the heart. Not that one's doctrinal belief does not ex- 
press itself in his lyrics and songs. Methodists and Unitarians would 
not be entirely satisfied with each other's hymn-books. This very 
compilation seems cold and dull to many sincere Christians, who look 
to the Lord Jesus as '^ the Lamb of Grod that taketh away the sin of 
the world." Still, good people are more likely to see eye to eye over 
a psalter or anthem, than over a creed or catechism. We have been 
delighted more than once to see a cautious rationalist taken up on the 
strong tide of a chorus of personal praise to Christ, the Head of the 
Church and " Saviour Divine," quite borne away in earnest, self- 
forgetful homage, — the whole face, voice, and body joining with 
visible enthusiasm to celebrate the conquest of feeling over opinion, 
— faith over criticism. Mr. Martineau thinks preaching itself 
should be lyricaL At any rate, we believe the mind is nearer its 
source, and has a clearer vision, when it '^ soars and sings," than when 
it argues and disputes. 

The particular qualifications that appear in this collection are a 
poetic sense, a pure taste, extensive reading, and a genuine sympathy 
with devotional sentiments. A large proportion of the pieces are by 
modem authors, and most of the writers of meditative verse belonging 
to this century are represented. In criticisms on any such work, 
complaint is more likely to be made of omissions than of what is in- 
cluded. But all should remember the extreme difficulty of choice, 
and of suiting everybody. We ourselves should prefer a more lib- 
eral allowance of such contributions as have to do with the deep 
emotions of a distinct Christian experience, and celebrate the great 
spiritual helps and consolations provided in the redemption, forgive- 
ness, and intercession of Christ, — more, in short, of " the cross " with 
" the harp." But probably this would not be the case with the greater 
part of those readers for whom the book is designed. To its own 
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purpose it is admirably adapted. We have no occasion even to put 
in the theological ecweat which our beloved and esteemed brother, the 
compiler, once made use of in a public notice of this Journal, as if 
some lurking heresy might lie hid under a dubious dactyl, surrep- 
titious stanza, or cunning couplet, — unless indeed such &lse doctrine 
should have been suppressed in the defective copy sent us, — which 
lacks, we observe, several pages that we are sor^y to spare. Except 
for this suspicious feature, we should pronounce the whole ^ sound in 
the faith." As it is, it appears to be '^ Orthodox as far as it goes." 

Bertha and her Baptism. S. K. Whipple & Co. — The whole 
subject of In&nt Baptism is here treated in an original way. The 
common difficulties and objections to the practice, as they lie in 
the popular mind, are brought out, and considered, under the simple 
device of a story, of which the scene is laid in familiar places. This 
story is intimately connected with the interesting one known by the 
amended name of ^ Agnes and the Little Key." Both are under- 
stood to be by Bev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams, — a theologian and a gen- 
tleman whose best gifts and fine culture are little understood by those 
who know him only in his sharp controversial writings, and his ill- 
judged and ineffectual ^ South-Side View." A beautiful spirit of 
tenderness breathes through his devotional compositions, making us 
regret that he ever wrote any others. Incidentally, considerable 
erudition, exegesis, and argument are woven into this simple narrative 
and dialogue. The related subject of church-membership is also 
well considered. This is not the place to discuss the merits of the 
question ; but we believe the true Scriptural doctrine of Baptism 
consists in elements pertaining partly to this Congregational view, 
partly to that of the Baptists, and partly to that of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Smiles and Frovms. By Saba A. Wentz. New York : D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. — This is a novel which will be doubtless read and 
admired by the amiable writer's friends, but having no special claims 
that we have been able to discover on the public attention. 

Dynevor Terrace : or the Clue of Life. D. Appleton & Co. Sold 
by Ticknor and Fields. — The author of " The Heir of Redclyffe " 
interested so large a circle by her earlier writings, that whatever she 
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puts forth finds many ready eyes. And the religious character of her 
productions inspires confidence and respect But if she values a 
literary reputation enough to keep it, she should publish less, guard 
against diffuseness, concentrate her inventive powers, and put a more 
liberal estimate on the imagination of her readers. 

Dramatic Poems. By Barry Cornwall. Ticknor and Fields. 
— And not only the dramatic, but lyrical and miscellaneous also. 
The latter are the best. Mr. Procter excels in rhymed songs. His 
place among the poets is unquestionable. Of skilful, melodious ver- 
sification he is a master. He uses the greatest variety of metre ; 
scarcely two pieces have the same. Too many of the subjects are 
erotic, though, after all, there is a good deal besides. The intimation 
of the last piece, " A Farewell to Verse," is said to be authentic and 
literal. All owners of Ticknor & Co.'s brown series should buy this. 

Hints concerning Church Music, the lAtwrgy, and Kindred SuIh 
jects. By James M. Hewins. A. Williams & Co. — Having 
noticed this lively and one-sided little treatise when it first appeared, 
we have only to announce the second edition. Being spicy, the book 
keeps. 

Things not CkneraUy Known. By'DAViD A. Wells. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. — " Things not generally known, — and therefore 
of things nobody cares to know," said some one, on reading the above 
title. But it really is not so. The " things " related or described 
here are mostly such that the knowing of them would make any man 
or woman more agreeable, mote useful, more accomplished, and all 
of them taken together are probably more than any one man or 
woman does know. Indeed, one does not find such an accumulation, 
except by the long and patient accretions of many men's gatherings. 
So this collection is based on the English one of Mr. John Timbs, — 
but is greatly enriched by the American editor. If one were to begin 
life with such a plan, and carry it through all his reading, doubtless 
he would produce a surprising result. We venture to say that any 
person, however extensive his information, who takes up this volume, 
and opend it at haphazard, will find his attention fixed, till he is 
obliged to withdraw it. 

The World! s Owiu By Julia Ward Howe. Ticknor and Fields. 
— An opinion of Mrs. Howe's genius and of her poetry was given in 
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the March number of this JoomaL The prominence assigned to 
''The World's Own/' before the public attention, entitles it to remark, 
which jet we do not feel inclined to make, *- simply saying that, for 
many reasons, not the least of which is our regard for the writer, we 
regret that the play was ever conceived. The following critique is 
so fair, and conveys so well our own impression, that we copy it from 
the ^ Springfield Republican." 

** Every structure of literary art is to be judged in two aspects : first, as a 
product ; second, as a power. Between the artist and the product there is 
one relation ; between the production and the pnblic, another ; and yet, 
over the bridge which a work of art stretches between the producer and the 
public passes a relation between the remote points, which is never to be lost 
sight of, and can never be legitimately ignored. The artist who bestows 
his whole attention upon his work, with reference to its symmetry, ingenu- 
ity, and finish, and fails to recognize the higher relation to the public into 
which his work throws him, fails to touch the highest springs of iDspiration, 
and views even the work of his own hands from an inferior stand-point. 

'* The true artist is ever he who comprehends the double relation which 
his calling involves, — who does not stop at the creation of his brains and 
fingers, but gives a thought beyond. Art is not an end : it is a means. 
Gr(K»dness is the thing which is absolute. Therefore, the artist should aim 
through art to goodness. Art is the beautiful gate through which to reach 
goodness. Art is not the shrine, but the vestibule of the temple. 

" We have read Mrs. Howe's new play, — * The World's Own,' — and 
judging it by any high standard, we pronounce it a failure. In the first 
place, it is not symmetrical, simply considered as an artistic production ; 
and when we go further than this, and consider it as a power, the failure 
becomes still more apparent. The mind wanders through it, attracted here 
and there by marvellous felicities of expression, happy poetical conceits, and 
exhibitions of insight into human motives and passions, but it comes out 
unrefreshed, and turns back to look, without feeling that it has received new 
accessions of power or fresh impulses to a higher life. In pursuing art for 
art's sake, in failing to look beyond the immediate object of her labor, to the 
end towards which all true art should tend, she has lost those suggestioncf of 
harmony and fitness from the other side of the bridge which were absolutely 
necessary to her highest success in the direct line of her pursuit. 

*' We should be unjust to the authoress were we to leave the impression 
that she writes like one in love with vice. Her woman's heart is right 
enough, but her woman's head forgot, when {Hcturing these terrible scenes, 
and rearing up this reeking pile of agony and blood, that, while the world 
will accredit her with genius and skill, it will also ask of her and claim of 
her, as one whom Heaven has endowed with a great gift, something which 
shall pass into it and become a portion of its life, — something which shall 
make it better and truer. We deny that crime is the path to virtue. We 
deny that seduction, betrayal, and murder are heavenly lessons. Crime is an 
incident, not the staple of life ; and so far as a work of art makes crime its 
staple, so far is it untrue to life. Thus, whether we consider * The World's 
Own' as a product or a power, we find it equally at fault." 

The Ghild^s Booh of Nature, By Worthington Hooker, M. D. 
Harper and Brothers. — All that the title promises, and more, is real- 
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ized. It is capital. The language is simple. The sentences are 
short and graphic. Fairj stories are not more fascinating; and 
yet knowledge that will be valaable for life is conveyed to the child's 
mind. Well-executed engravings and pleasant anecdotes embellish 
and enliven the pages. There are three parts, treating of Plants, 
Animals, Air, Water, Heat, Light, &c The whole would be a good 
text-book. 

Illustrated School History of the United States and the Adjcicent 
Parts of America. By 6. P. Quackenbos, A. M. D. Appleton 
& Co. Sold by Ticknor and Fields. — The author, an experienced 
teacher, who has prepared other text-books, appears to have suc- 
ceeded in his aim to be simple, clear, and accurate ; nor has he &iled 
to be interesting, though the style is not eminently adapted to young 
scholars. There is a succinct account of the character and customs 
of the North American Indians. Not only the general civil progress 
of the nation is traced, but special notice is taken of the advance of 
arts, sciences, public institutions, and education. 

Cats and Dogs, Nature's Warriors and God^s Workers, By L. 
F. F. M. London : T. Nelson & Sons. — Though the name is a 
little bit affected, the book is worth sending across the water. ''Mrs. 
Myrtle " holds familiar conversations with certain children about all 
sorts of animals of the dog and cat kind, telling anecdotes and simpli- 
fying natural history. It actually turns out that the reader is made 
to feel that the instincts of these creatures are divine agents in the 
world, as David himself evidently thought, when he so poetically 
represented the young lions as seeking their meat from God. The 
illustrations are bright and pleasing. 

From the same house we have received two sets of very pleasing 
colored photographic pictures, on cards, representing Scriptural and 
historical scenes connected with Jerusalem, Syria, and Mount Leba- 
non, well adapted to illustrate Biblical studies. 

PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

An Oration by Rev. Alexander Crummell, of Queen's College, 
Cambridge, on " The Duty of a Rising Christian State," delivered 
on the Day of National Independence, at Monrovia, Liberia, giving 
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oiefnl iofoniiation respecting the Idberian settlements, &nd indicating 
an enlightened and liberal mind. — A " Sermon," of much spiritual 
and literary beauty, commemoratiTe of Mrs. Mary Coditaan, widow 
of Rev. Dr. Codman, of Dorchester, by Kev. J. H. Means, with an 
appropriate "Address" by Rev. A. C. Thompson. — Rev. Nathaniel 
Halt's Fast-Day Discourae on "Individual and National Want," 
honest as the preaching of Hebrew prophets. — Rev, C. A. Bartol's 
Anniversary Disconrse before the Boston Fraternity of Churches, 
breathing, through felicitous phrases, the pure spirit of Christian 
chari^, — " Dr. Eiane and Christitm Heroism as seen in Arctic 
Voyaging," a Disconrse delivered by Rev. Nathan H. Chamberl^, 
at Canton, presendn^ with fine discrimination and in select and 
scholarly language, the salient points in a noble theme. — A faithful 
"Memoir of Nicholas Tillinghast," of the Normal School at Bridge- 
irater, by Richard Edwards, of Salem. — The twelfth edition of a 
tract full of "Information for Kansas Immigrants," bj Thomas H. 
Webb, Esq. — "The Great Commission," a Sermon by Rev. Prof- 
Tyler, of Amherst College, so cogent and stirring, that it would seem 
impossible for a company of students to hear it without the arousing 
of many hearts to go and preach Gospel, with profound convictions 
of the dignity and sanctity of that vocation. — " The Young Men's 
Magazine," the first number of a journal whose specific object is 
denoted by the title, having a remarkable variety of excellent arti- 
cles, calculated to suit every wholesome taste, under the editorial 
management of Richard C. McCormick, Jr. — An earnest " Address 
before the New Bedford Port Society," by Rev, Wheelock Craig, — 
" Proceedings at Laying the Comer-Stone of the Sailors' Snug Har- 
bor of Boston." — "Report of the Boston City Missionary Society 
for 1856," giving many interesting redtals. — " Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the New York State Lunatic Asylum at Utica." — Two 
pungent Fast-Day Sermons, by Rev. Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, — 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop's eloquent and reverential Address at the open- 
ing of the " Grand Mu9icaO^|^Sm^*^ii Boston, 
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